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BOOK V. 

JA1NA ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER L 

MITOODUCTORY. 

The Jaina sect sprang up almost contemporaneously with the 
Buddhist; Vardhamana, their last apostle, was a native of 
Vaijall, in firfiut, a contemporary' or Sikyamuni Buddha 
and died at F^wa in BihAr, during the lifetime of the latter. 1 
They are in two divisions — the Digambaras. that is, those 
HL whose covering is the air/ 1 who regard nudity as a sign of 
holiness, though they are now obtiged to part from the outdoor 
practice of their theory ; and die .SVcta mbaras, who are ** dad 
in ■white/ 1 ' The Jaina religious theories and practices, in many 
respects, closely resemble those of the Buddhists. They acknow¬ 
ledge no supreme governor, believe in transmigration, regard 
all animal life as sacred, reverence the Jinas or 1 irthankaras, 
because they believe them to have overcome all human desires, 
and to have attained Nirvfma ; but they have no veneration for 
relics. They consist of ecclesiastics — Vatis or Sudluis and 
lay hearers or Sri vales. The laity are chiefly engaged in 
trade and banking. 3 Jains are numerous in the larger towns 
all over India, but especially in Rajputana 1 Gujarat, and 
neighbouring provinces, and also in Kanara and Mysore, 
where they are mostly Digambaras. 


1 J*tf£ r ™L L p. 130. 

H Fnjf a sketch of tbfcir history and 
doctrine^ WK Uilhlex's + Indian Best of 


the Jamas," English Ln.hilitim {I-ondon, 
rga^J: and for their ritual, p Indian 
Anckiuaiy/ rot ills, pp. 
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jaina architecture* 

Altogether the Jains form a small section of the population 
of India according to the last census, numbering about 1,334,000 
or scar cel v r in 221 of the whole population, 1 They are by far 
more numerous in western India and RtLjputaua than elsewhere ; 
SSTta Mfa?l*n. there ere m,600 of the Digember, div,,,o„. 
and fully twice as many Svctambaras ; whereas in Mysore where 
the Digambaras outnumber the others by 6 to i, they only count 
ti 700^ and, whilst numerically fewer, they are equally less 
influential than their co-religionists farther north.* 

The or oner objects or worship are the twenty four JUHW or 
Tirthankaras, hut, like the Buddhists, they allow the existence 
of Hindu gods, and have admitted into their sculptures at least 
*uch of them as are connected with the tales or their saints— 
amonrr which are Indr a or Sakra, Garuda, Sarasvati, Lakshpd. 
Asuras. Nagas, Rakshasas, Gandhanas, Apsarasas, etc, forming 
a pantheon of their own, divided into four classes —Bhavan- 
adiipatis. Vy an tar as, J yotishkas, and V aimfeukas* 

The Tirthankaras arc each recognisable by a cognizance or 
ckihiia, usually placed below the image; and they are sometimes 
represented as'of different colours or complexions: thus the 
first five are of yellow or golden colour, as arc also the 7th, loth 
and 1 ith 13th to 18th, 2 1st and 24th ; the 6th and 12th are red ; 
the 8th and 9th, white or fair; the 19th and 23rd are blue; and 
the 20th and 22nd, black. Each has his own sacred tree, and 
is attended by a male and female Yaksha or spirit, usually 
represented on the right and left ends of the faaaa or throne of 
the image, whilst a third attendant is carved on the centre of 
it The Tlrthankaras with their distinctive signs, etc., are given 
in the following table:— 


1 The tolLuring &tatGitienI n from the census reium^ 

distribution or IM Tras=— 

In Bombay Presidency. ftaroda and smrdSer Elites 
Rijpudna tdduding Ajmlr * - ■ 

Punjab « - * 

United Ff rrrirtCe£ and Ond h * 

Central India . 

General PFOTincea tfld Berir , 

Haidaritfd . * - ■ ■ p 

Mysore ifld ^0015 * ■ ■ * 

Madras President - 
Henpd. Asam, Kashmir, «t- 


af 19 & 1 , wrii] indicate die 


. - 

♦ . 

84 r 5^= 
. * t».M8 

df.ozz 

1 3 JQ 9 

* - * 7.437 

i t lQ r 47^ 


T otnl Jntna population 


■ 1 . 134,141 


s The DieatnbaFHs to have migrated to the iOULh. owing- to ■ it^ac famine 
in Hindustan* KH Wfbttt about §0 B-C. pcfb&ps wrier the leadership of tbs Inter 
EhadrabihM-— k Indian Adftbwj, 1 Vnl. * 1 . p?- 35°/; “d™-PP- ijgf. 

* Appendix to Bttbler's 1 Iedi*n Sect of the Jssinas/ English tr&n»liikn t pp t 61 
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No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

[Q 

i r 

it 

<3 

14 

15 

16 

*7 

IS 

*5 

2 Q 

21 

22 

2$ 

24 


^*Wf- 


Adi-nAtha or Rjihabha 
Ajiia-nliha 

Simbbava 

Abhi&&ftdltim . ■ 

Sdmari-nStba * 
Padrnaprahlia . 
Siiparjva-n&rha 
Chandra prabha 
Puabpadanta 
iltaJa-nAtba 
•frey&tnja-itiihha. 
Ylxapftjya 
Vltniila-natha 
AnEmlA-tuLlha 
Dhafoi^ofttliyi 
3'3n[[-naLha 
K Lmihu-nLLth a 
Am-natha 
Mal!i-n3tlia 
Muni^uvrafa 
Nami-natha 
NenriBnatha 

^ I alEs/l vini^ or \ T ani ha m .3 n»i 


DlHTLNCTlVE SlLls. 


Bull , 

Elephant 
Horse * 

Ape 

Curlew * 

Lotus * 

Swastika mark 
Crescent-moon . 
L'rocodiLc 
Yrivalsa mark 
Rhinnccros . 
Buffalo, 

Hoar 
Falcon , 
Thunderbolt 
Antelope 
Goat 

N andyavarta oiaik 

Water-jar 

ToriDise 

Blue water-lily 

Conch shell . 

Serpent 

Lioo 


Ui?lLN. 


VLnitruiagarl 
Ay odhyi . 
5 rivasti . 
Ayodhyi. 

tf 

KaLuiinbj 
Benares - 
L'handrnpym 
K3jiaftdmngar 
Bhadrapura 
Simbapura 
Chiropftpurl 
Kani puyaptitiL 
Ayodnyd . 
Ratnapuri 
j CJajapLjra 

J HasUnapum 

Mathtirff , 
^jagriha 
Mathura , 
Sauripura 
Ben ares . 
Ktmdagrlma 


Dllta, 


Ashiipada. + 

Sanoet Jnkbar 


Champapur! 
Samet jMkhar 


Mt Girn&r + 
Barnet inkiiar 
Plwipuri . 


Among these the most frequently represented arc the first, 
sixteenth, and last three- 

There are few of the problems connected with this branch 
of our subject so obscure and £□ puzzling as those connected 
with the early history of the architecture of the Jains, This 
style, always singularly chaste and elegant, was essentially 
Hindu, and was doubtless largely common to all Hindu sects 
in western India, but in its evolution it became modified by 
Jama taste and requirements. And, the Brahmans in turn, 
through the influence of the workmen, gradually accepted most 
of the stylistic Improvements of their rivals. This seems to 
have been more especially the case in GujarftE and Raj pu tan a, 
where the Jains were very numerous and influential, and we 
might almost with equal propriety designate their style of 
architecture as a Western Hindu style; but this would lead 
to die inclusion of examples of greater diversity, and interfere 
with clearness of treatment. When we first practically meet 
with it in the early part of the llth century at Abu, or at 
Girn&r, It is a style complete and perfect in all its parts, 
evidently the result of long experience and continuous artistic 
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development. From that point it progresses during one or 
two centuries towards greater richness, but in doing so loses 
the purity and perfection it had attained at the earlier period, 
and from that culm mating point its downward progress can 
be traced thruugh abundant examples to the present day. 
When, however, we try to trace its upward progress the case 
is widely di tie rent. General Cunningham found some Jaina 
statues at Mathura belonging to the period of the Kushan 
kings, and excavations there in 1887 and following seasons, 
brought to light portions uf a carved rail, statues, and numerous 
other sculptures, belonging to a stupa, and two ur more ancient 
temples there; but among them were images belonging to 
so late a date as the nth century. 1 Before this last periud, we 
have only fragments of temples of uncertain origin and date, and 
all in so very ruined a condition that they hardly assist us in 
our researches. Yet the Jains during the whole of this interval 
were a flourishing community, and had tlieir temples as well 
as their rock-cut sanctuaries, such as we see at Khandagiri in 
Orissa, at J unagadh, Elura, Ankai, Aiholc. and elsewhere. “ 

Mean while one thing seems tolerably dear, that the religion 
of the Buddhists and that of the Jains were so similar to one 
another, both in their origin and their development and 
doctrines, that their architecture must also at first have been 
nearly the same. In consequence of this, if we could trace 
back Jaina art from about the year JOOO, when practically 
we first meet it. to the year 600 or 700, when we lose sight 
of Buddhist art, wc should probably find the two very much 
alike. Or if, on tile other hand, we could trace Buddhist 
art from a.D. 600 to A_D, 1000, we should as probably find it 
developing itself into something like the temples on Mount 
Abu, and elsewhere, at that period of time. 

A strong presumption that the architecture of the two 
sects was similar arises from the fact of their principal sculptures 
being so nearly identical that it is not always easy for the 
casual observer to distinguish what belongs to the'one and 
what to the other; and it requires some experience to do 
this readily. The l irthankaras arc generally represented seated 
m the same cross-legged attitude as Buddha, with the same 
curly hair, and the same stolid contemplative expression of 
countenance. Where, however, the emblems that accompany 
the Jama saints can be recognised, this difficulty docs not 
exist Another test arises from the fact that the Di^ambara 


vuL ivil. pp. 107,11 Land places 30 and JI; 

™t ^ a - PP- 3^-^ wl pUle* 2- 5 - v* 
smith. 'The Jam Stupa, ctc- T of Mattmrq,' 


1 + Af cbrotagLeil Reports,' voL L pp_ 
33and 40; VqL iiL pp. jr 
AT phDcs 13 und 15 ; tq ], xl p r 73 3 
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Jaina saints arc represented as naked which, in ancient times, 
was perhaps the orthodox sect, though the SwetAmbaras arc 
clothed much like the Buddhists, When, therefore, a figure of 
the class is represented as naked it may certainly be assumed 
to belong to the Digambara sect; the Swetftdibara images have 
a loin-cloth ; these and other traits, as the attendant Yaks has 
and \ afcshinTs carved on the thrones, and the position of the 
hands, enable us to distinguish between Buddhist and Jaina 
bas-reliefs and sculptures. Probably all the earlier Jaina caves 
were excavated for Dsgambara Jains. 1 

It is now quite apparent that, in consequence of our know- 
3 edge of Buddhist architecture being derived almost exclusively 
from rock-cut examples, we miss a great deal which, if derived 
from structural buildings, would probably solve this question 
of early similarity among other problems that perplex us. 

The same remarks apply equally to the Jaina caves. Those 
at Udayagirh Junigadh, B&dami, Elurit, and Ankai t do not help 
us in our investigation, because they are nest copies of structural 
buildings, but are rock-cut examples, which had grown up into 
a style of their own, distinct from that of structural edifices. 

1 he earliest hint we get oT a twelve-pillared dome* such 
as those universally used by the Jains, is in a sepulchre at 
Mylassa in Curia,- probably belonging to the 4th century* A 
second hint is found in the great cave at Hugh (Woodcut 
No. 113) in the 6th or 7th century, and there is little doubt that 
others wijl be found when looked for —but where? In the valley 
or the Ganges, and wherever the Muhammadans settled in 
force, iL would be in vain to look for them. These zealots 
found the friend er and elegant pillars, and the richly carved 
horizontal domes of the Jains, so appropriate and so easily 
re-arranged for their purposes h that they utilised all they 
cared not to destroy. The great mosques of Ajmlr, Delhi, 
Kanauj, Dhar, and Ahmadubud, are merely reconstructed 
temples oE the Hindus and Jains, There is, however, nothing 
m any of them that seems to belong to a very remote period 
— nothing in fact that can be carried back to times long, if at all, 
anterior to the year iooo. So we must look further for the 
cause of their loss. 

As mentioned in the introduction the curtain drops on the 


} tn Jium UwLgtt Lhc hands ire always 
in lhe Up, the clothing El seamy even 
□□ iraagEi, am] the thrones 

and attendants difl>.r n *h[fia! the Jinas or 
Aih&W only have cognisances, ami the 
i'iEvaEs figure on t be breast, The figures 
of Ffcrwuith are disUfigUuJied hy 
snil^e-hcodi over them ■ and with ibe 


UmmbiLJlS, SupJlrZva —ihc seventh Jin* 
—has a smaller j*ntfip of hoods qvvv hti 
The JiweLainkinks Mao d^omic 
their images with eratrifr 4Ad r mtotn'n tn ■ 
the other sect do rv*t T 

1 ‘ Ancient ami Medieval Archi Icccure/ 
vu-L. L p, 371, Woodcut No. 142, 
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drama of Indian history about the year 650, or a little later, 
and for three centuries we have only the faintest glimmerings 
of what took place within her boundaries. Civil wars seem 
to have raged everywhere, and religious persecution may have 
prevailed. When the curtain again rises we have an entirely 
ne w scene and neW dramatis persona: presented to us. Buddhisin 
had disappeared, except in a corner of Bengal, and Jainism had 
continued in influence throughout die west, and Valshnavism 
had usurped its inheritance in the cast. It was most probably 
dunng these three centuries of misrule that the structural temples 
and viMra* dF the Buddhists disappeared, and the earlier 
temples of the Jains; and there is a gap consequently in 
our history which may be filled up by neiv discoveries in remote 
places, 1 but which at present separate* this chapter from the 
account of Buddhist Architecture in Book I. in a manner it is 
not pleasant to coivtcmplate. 
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CONTENTS 

Orissa Caves—BitLimi and AihoSe—Dliidtsinva—Ankai — Elur4. 


The I’^e ot ^ er SSCtei excavated cavc-dwdlings or 

wiikshugrikas for their recluses ; but the nature of their religion 
dri not require large assembly halls like the chaityas of the 
Buddhists. They naturally followed the fashion of the other 
conturnprrrar> r sec^ to which indeed all India was accustomed. 
IVt^find them, eomequenUy, excavating caves in Orissa and at 
Jnnagadli ur GirnAr in Gujarat, as early as the 2nd century EC 
^nd at later dates at B^dami, ;it Patna m Khandesh, at EEwrA, 
Ankat^ and elsewhere. 1 And before entering upon the character¬ 
istic examples nf the later Jaina Architecture, It may be as well, 
at this stage, to give seme account of the cave architecture of 
die sect 

Okissa Caves. 

The Orissa caves have already been referred to, as they were 
long mistaken as a group of Buddhist excavations. 3 They are 
probably as old as anything of the kind in India and, unless 
some of the Bihar excavations were Ja Ina, they are the earliest 
caves of the sect. The oldest and most numerous arc in the hill 
on the cast called L'dayagiri ; the more modern in tile western 
portion designated K hand agin, The picturesqueness of their 
forms* the character of their sculptures and architectural details, 
combined with their great antiquity, render them one of the 
most important groups of caves in India, and one that Is most 
deserving -of a careful scientific survey. The accompanying 
plan (Woodcut N T o. 265) will help the reader to understand 
their arrangement 

\\ hat we know of the age of the older caves here is principally 
derived from a long inscription on the front of one of the oldest. 


l Euddhfoi and Jaina- caves are known all aver India as etnas. 
- Ante, faL L p. ijj?. 
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known as the H&thi-gumpha or Elephant Cave, It is unfortun¬ 



ately in a very dilapidated condition, but from the latest and 


1 R&FEJLENCE 3 

Utfayagiri caresI. Mai iianupum 
Cure ; 2 t 3. Vnj^jam caves ; 4. Ctmud 
ffliW-gumpM ; 5* Ayypfirl; G. Jwjwd- 
j^' 1 ; 7. Thikmani; S, Pcnnaa-giimphi; 9^ 
PatAkpdti; its. ^anehapiiri; i|. Ganejit- 
(fUEnphi; I;. Dhanagarha; i j. Hallo* 
pimphi; 14. Slrpx^kiEiiphi t 15, Barjhx.. 
gum phi^ [6, Jambe/vaia; 17. Hnzdkl- 


gLimpbi; 1 3 . Jagannlthai ip, Rasaj. 

KUandagifj caves i — Si 6 , 
giimphi, 8 m. 1 and a; Ad ^ 
cavci J 1 . TenEols | t, Aruftli-gumpti; 
f; K.toldngm gijBipM ; j Dhiriagarha ; 
■- N 3,bajD!inL ( /. Bambhuii; 4. TrLmla- 
gtlsnphij 4 Jalna Temple; ffl . Small 
vouvenap*^ : «. Rained caves; T^. 

innirdL ^mphi; /. 


Utfoyngirt and KJiandflgirl Cnvcj in Griisu.'* Scuta 150 ft. to 1 in. 
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fullest transition of it, 1 we learn that a king Kharavda of Kalinga 
constructed rock-d^wLUtigs and bestowed abundant gifts on Jain a 
devotees, and that he assisted the Andhra king -SAtakarni; also 
that the thirteenth year of his reign coincided with die 165th 
of the Mauiya Era, that is, about 155 b.C, 3 Pal Geographically 
also, the forms of the letters used in this and some other 
inscriptions here are almost identical with those used by Ajoka 
in the copy of his edicts on the Dhauli rock dose by, and in 
that found at Jaugada, near the southern comer of the Chi Iky a 
lake. The first presumption, therefore, is that they may be 
within a century of the same date, which is supported by this 
inscription. 

The inscription, as well as another in the SvargapurJ or 
Vaikuntha cave, also commences with a distinctively Jain a 
formula—a very important point that had previously been 
overlooked. This supports the conclusion stated above as to 
the origin of these caves* 8 

This Hithl-gumpha cave, probably the oldest here, looks as 
if it might have been a great natural cavern, the brow of which 
had been smoothed to admit nf the inscription. There are 
indications, however, that it had at least been improved by 
art; but the rock is of loose and friable texture, and the present 
state of the cave is largely due to decay ; besides, so important 
a recart would hardly be placed over an excavation of no 
consideration* 

The whole style of the architecture and sculpture in the 
older caves here points to a period quite as early as that 
of the SAnchi gateways and the small vihlra at Rhaja, and 
we cannot tie far wrong in ascribing most of them at least 
to the 2 nd century before our era. Nor is any trace of 
Buddhism found among them: the figures of Gaja Lakshml 
or Sn r of snakes, sacred trees, the Svastika and other symbols 
are all as much Jaina as Buddhist, and in several of the caves 


1 This inscription fim attracted ibe 
attention of Stirling, and a plate, repre- 
Etnting a very imperfectly, is given in the 
15th volume oF the ■Asinllc Researches.' 
t! wj^ afterwards capieil by KltlO*. and a 
tTUUdidun, as far as kU tmperfeditni 
admitted, made by Frinscp [* J nrm -na. 1 of 
the Astarie Sorirly of UengaJrol. vL 
pp. loSoFl') In 1S66 Pandit BhagwanhiJ 
Ind r 4 p, Pb. D., made a cu^ul copy of it on 
the spot, and sir. Lodcein 18^1-167*took 
a plaster cast of ii: from these the Pd,nrti 1 
Studied the record afresh* Bndpabtiihrtihij 
version in the + Actes dn sdsieme Con^rds 
internal. dfc Qri entails its 1 (Leiden, lE&p, 
yoL. nl pL 2 t pp. tJj- 149 - This gave 


quite a new point in Indian Chronology. 
—■Epigraphm Indsca," voLli. pp. SS, Sg. 

3 liven as late a* lSSo p .Mbu Rajen- 
riraEi] Mirra, who hart the most ample 
opportunities oF taamlning every detail of 
ihe Orissa Caves, had no S^plddn uf their 
being of other than Buddhist ciricitl f and 
his reading of the I lathi-puna phi inscrip¬ 
tion— like the whole of his work—is 
si m ply worthless .—+ Antiquities of Orissa, 1 
tot. ii- pp, Iffb 

3 I linen T-jiaog, in the ?rh century 
stated that Kaiincn was then one: of the 
chief seats of the Jains.—BcaJ t 1 Buddhist 
Records/ voL if, p. 20$, 
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—not perhaps t he earliest — are found figures of the Jaina 
Tlrthankaras and their attendants. 1 

Close to the Hftthl-gumphA is a small cave, known as Sarpa, 
the whole fronton of which over the doorway is occupied 
by a great three-headed Niga, and may be as old as the HALM 
cave. The inscription on it merely says that it is 41 the un¬ 
equalled chamber of Chulakama.” who seems also to have exca¬ 
vated another cave here, to the west of the HAthf-gumpha, called 
Haridasa -—a long room with three doorways behind a verandah. 

Besides these, and smaller caves to be noticed hereafter, 
the great interest of the Udayagiri caves centres in two—the so- 
called Ganera cave, and that called the RAj Rani, Ranf-kA-naur, 
or RSjni Hansapura, or simply R£ni-gumphd* from a baseless 
Hindu tradition that it was excavated by the Rani of Lahi- 
tendra Kerari, the reputed builder of the Bhuvan&nvar temple 
in the yth century. 

The former is a small cave, consisting of two cells, together 
30 ft long by 10 ft wide, in front of which is a verandah, 
slightly longer, that was once adorned with 
five pillars, though only liiree are noiv stand¬ 
ing (Woodcut No, 266)} There is an inscrip¬ 
tion on the back wall of this cave in 
■M. GazjtmCw 1'From medieval characters, dedicating it to Jagan- 
a PliLtijiv Mr, L*cfc*,i nfith} but this is evidently an addition, pro- 
^ e ^ L to E " bably cut when the image of Gan&ra was also 
inserted 1 The style of the architecture may be judged of 

From the annexed woodcut, representing one of its pillars 
{Woodcut No, 26 They are of extreme simplicity, being 
square piers, changing into octagons in the centre only, and 
with a slight bracket of very wooden construction on each 
face, fhc four doorways leading into the cells are adorned 
with the usual horseshoe - formed canopies copied from the 



1 Jl U to be regretted ihsL when The 
Bengal Gnrcramenr twice sent survey 
parlies to Orissa, and spent so much on 
tbe pubticatinn of tbor wtarlt T no idefjdak 
directions were given sis lo what should 
be observed and illustrated. 

f This was called Fa waci-^Tnnphus by 
Prinsep — probably by mistake, The 
names iiltaoied in the different eaves, 
however, are much confined in Use 
dideient accounts: thaleulltflYaikunlha- 
pdfi by KtUoe and K*. MiE.ni seems to 
be no w celled SvaFgapuri; the AhASpiiri, 
1 dotthle-storeyed cave, h apparently 
Ebt SvAigspm of RijefidralfiJ Mitra, 
Who mist* up the ALaUpOri and Chhma 
J-fdihl^Elrapha ■ (he Jodt;v cave of KiUoc 


has been culled Jayavijaya j the Dames 
of PitaUpiri and Mancha pfiri hive 
been L El E ere hanged by Rajtndnilat; ami 
sa on,—making il almost bnpqisaihle iq 
reconcile the vaiirjus accounts^- Official 
Report to Bengal Government, by U£bfi 
Mamnohan GifikniLvmii/ August l-Ooz. 

1 A intent attempt has b^en made on 
the part of government to "restore 11 
ItltfSe caves. This was m-sdvbed, and 
the restored elephant* at tbc entrance 
steps here do not conform to the oratm] 
hffurep, whilst die new pillars do Tittle 
credit to the tTaecntive, 

* 4 Journal of the Asiatic Society q# 
Bengal, 1 rob vf, p, 1075, 
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fronts of the chaitya halls, and which we are now so familiar 
with from the Bharaut sculptures, and from the openings 
common to all wooden build Engs 

of that age. The compartments _,_ 

between the doors of the cells 

contain figure sculptures—one of 

them seemingly almost a replica of 

a scene on the frieze of the upper r % 

storey of the Rinl-guinphiL The | jj l 

centre panel is occupied by a roof W SdA J 

carved in low relief with three 

pinnacles, and a rail-pattern frieze V r J^ 

over it. jT ' m [ 1 

The other cave is very much 
larger, being two storeys in height, J 4 

both of which were oriirinally \% J \ 



U, £J 


£lfifty. Rinl-gumpha. 
1c so fl. Id i in. 


zf>g- tower storey, RA nJ-^umpM. 
(Fr^m Plans by H. hi. LockiL) 


mutilated, while all the six of the lower storey have perished. 1 It 
seems as if from inexperience the excavators had not left sufficient 


gb ** bhuJdy work ot riie meal gjm-ciacfc 
dcscriptLoci .’‘ ! — 1 Report toGmauneat ut 
Bengal, 1 ifiL h May 190s. 


1 Tbc pilfsiB In bcLh stores were 
rt^lorctl a few fact ago by Blender 
zhtfls, described by the Cqlli^etar of Puri 
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Section. nf fUlnE-ffain plniw 
la i in- 


substance to support the mass of rock above, and probably in 
consequence of some accident, the mass above fell in, bearing 
everything before it. Either then,or at some subsequent period, 
an attempt has been made to restore the Iowct verandah in 
wood, and for this purpose a chase has been cut through the 

sculptures that adorned its back 
wall, and they have been oflicr- 
wise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out their 
meaning. The accompanying 
section (No. 270) will illustrate 
the position of this wooden 
adjunct and that of the two 
storeys of this cave, Fortu¬ 
nately, the sculptures of the 
upper verandah are tolerably 
entire, though in Some parts they, too, have been very badlv 
treated. * 3 

Besides this, which may be called the main body of the 
building, two wings project forward ; that on the left 40 ft. 
that on the right 20 ft; and, as these contained cells cm both 
storeys, the whole afforded accommodation for a considerable 
number of inmates. 

1 he great interest of these two caves, however, lies in their 
sculptures. In the Gancra cave, as already mentioned, there 
are two bas-neliefs. The first represents a man asleep under 
a tree, and a woman watching over him. To them a woman 
“ W^hmg, leading a man by the hand, as if to introduce 
him to the sleeper Beyond them a man and a woman arc 
fighting with swords and shields in very dose combat and 
behind them a man is carrying off a female in his arms 1 

1 he second bas-relief comprises fifteen figures and two 
elephants. 1 here may be m it two successive scenes thmifh 
ray impression is, that only one is intended, while I feel certain 
thus is the case regarding the first. In the RAnI cave the 
second bas-relief is identical, in alt essential respects with 
the first in the Gan era, but the reliefs that precede and’follow 
it represent different scenes altogether. It is, perhaps in vain 
to speculate what episode this rape scene reprSen ^probably 
some tradition not yet identified; its greatest Interest for our 


1 Th*fe is a vetv failifqj drawing of 
tw* bwBftlirf by K lilac in I lie 1 Journal 
of ihr Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 voL 
vil plats 44, Bat cull of a] I Lbcsc 
scriptures were taken in 1^71-1^72 by 
Ml, lja£tr, of | be School of Art, Cfll c nbift , 


and ph 0 £ag«phi. vtkfa were 

published an pine jpo 0 f ‘Tree int ] 



platen 6-14. 
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present purposes is that the first named is singularly classical 
in design and execution, the latter wilder, and both in action 
and costume far more purely Indian, Before the discovery 
of the Bharaut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would 
have pronounced those in the Gancj-a cave the oldest, as being 
the most perfect The Bharaut sculptures, however,, having 
shown us how perfect the native art was at a very early date, 
have considerably modified our opinions on this subject; and 
those in the RAni cave, being so essentially Indian in their 
style, now appear to me the oldest Those in the Gancra- 
gumphA, as more classical, may have been executed at a 
subsequent date, but still both long anterior to the Christian 
Era, The other bas-reliefs in the Raj-RAnt cave represent 
scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, drinking, and love-making 
—anything, in fact, but religion or praying in any shape or form. 

From the sculptures at S&tichi and Bharaut, we wore 
prepared to expect that we should not find any direct evidence 
of Mahayanu Buddhism in sculptures anterior to the Christian 
Era; but those at this place are not Buddhist but Jain a, and 
l ill we are better acquainted with the Jain a legends titan we 
are at present, we cannot hope to determine what such sculptures 
really represent. Besides these bassi-rilicvi. there is in the Rani 
cave a figure, in high relief, of a female (?) riding on a lion* 
Behind him or her, a soldier in a kilt, or rather the dress of a 
Roman soldier, with laced boots reaching to the calf of the leg 
(Woodcut N r o, 264)-—very similar, in fact, to those represented 
on plate fig- i,of Tree and Serpent Worship," ns strangers 
paying their addresses ti« a three-storeyed stupa—and behind 
this, again, a female uf foreign aspect. 

In another cave of the same group—the jayavijaya, called by 
Kittoe the Jodev-Garbha—and of about the same age, between 
the two doonvays leading to the cells, a sacred tree is being 
worshipped by two men and two women with offerings. It is 
surrounded by the usual rail, and devotees and others are 
bringing offerings. 1 The verandah has a male figure outside at 
the left end, and a female at the right. 

In yet another cave, in the Khandagiri hill, similar in plan 
to the Ganeja cave, and probably older than either of the two 
last-mentioned, called Ananta-garbha, are bassi-ritievi over the 
doorways; one—on the right—is devoted, like the last, to Tree 
worship, the other to the honour of Sn (tmb ante, voL i. p. 50). She 
is standing on her lotus, and two elephants, standing likewise on 
lotuses, are pouring water over her" The same representation 
occurs once, at least, at Bharaut, and ten times at SAnchi, and, 

5 f jfsaFnaJ of the Asiatic Society of E * * Tree ami Serpent Worship, 1 piiLte 
Bengal/ ¥ia|, vii, plate 43. | IDO., p. JO| ; 1 Cave Temple/ plate I. 
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50 far as l know, is the earliest instance of honour paid to god or 
man in Indian sculptures The third to the left is partly broken 
away by the fall of the wall between the next two doors i but 
enough is left to show that it represented Surya, the sun-god, in 
his chariot drawn by four horses, With his two wives, much as in 
the small early vihara at Bh£ja ; 1 and the fourth had been filled 
by a large elephant Facing outwards, with one on each side 
holding up flowers. The arches over these sculptures and the 
frieze connecting them are also carved with figures in quaint 
positions or flying, and each arch is covered by two triple¬ 
headed serpents whose hoods are raised at the sides of the 
arches. 




The pilasters by the sides of the doorways are of a curious, 
if not exceptional class, and more like some of those found 
in early caves in the West than any others on 
this side of India (Woodcut No 271 s. They are 
evidently copied from some form of wooden 
posts stuck into stone bases, as is usual at 
Kari£ h Ni£ik p and other Western caves. Here, 
however* the surface is carved to an extent not 
found elsewhere, and betrays a wooden origin 
indicative of the early age to which the excava¬ 
tion of this cave must be assigned. The animal 
figures on the capitals and on other caves here 
is also a feature generally marking an early date. 


sji, Pansier from, 
An ant a-gum phfl. 


1^. TigarCave, Udayagip, 


as is also the inward slope of the door jambs. The pillars of 
the verandah are gone, and a new support has been inserted 
by the Public Works engineers. 


1 A sketch of this sculpture wus pub- m front of the chariot with a cat is 
lished in Fo£iBft€Hi*i Ardwrtlogy in perhaps meant fox Hahn cam™ off the 
India (iS&s) r p* 34- The small Amnia, 
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One other cave here — the Bagh-gumpha—deserves to bo 
mentioned. It is a great boulder, carved into the semblance of 
a tiger's head, with his jaws open, and his throat, as it should 
be F is a doorway leading to a single celt about 6 ft 4 in. deep, 
by 7 to 9 ft wide {Woodcut No. =72), It is a caprice, but one 
that shows that those who conceived it had some experience in 
the plastic arts before they undertook it The door jambs slope 
inwards slightly, and the pilasters on each side have winged 
elephants on the capitals and vase-shaped bases. From the 
form of the characters also which are engraved upon it, it is 
undoubtedly anterior to the Christian Era, but how much earlier 
it is difficult to say, 

A little lower down the Khandagfri hill than the Ananta are 



Sfeprissi® (Ation »f A Hid3 from Bhuraui sculpl urea. 


two caves called T&tva-gumpha, the upper consisting of one room 
l&i ft to 18 ft long by \J ft deep and 5 ft g in. high, having 
three entrances, 1 The doors are flanked by pilasters with 


1 ^AichKtilugicaE Survey Reports/ toL riii- {ky Mr. freglarl, pp, Sif. 

Like several Others it is not mentinned in RfijeadraEul Mitral 1 Amiquitltt af Orissa, 1 
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capitals of the Persepolitan type, and the facade over these is 
sculptured as a long ridged roof with pointed spikes, comparable 
with representations found at Iiharaut (Woodcut No, 273), 
Under Lfais Is a frieze oT five-barred railing with elephants carved 
at each end, and the tympana are flanked by birds, a peacock, 
and a hare, and within are filled with carved ornaments. But it 
is of special interest that the walls have once been covered with 
a coating of fine plaster. On the middle of the back wall are 
sculptures of the sun and moon, on each side of which a long 
inscription once extended—of which remains still exist—written 
on the plaster with a red pigment. 1 

Space forbids more detail of these interesting caves, and 
until we have a scientific survey of the whole—inclusive of 
many that only await clearing of the earth in which they are 
buried—made in the full light of all the knowledge we now 
possess, Et ib impossible to do them justice from archaeological 
and historical aspects. 

Great light was thrown on the history of JaEna excavations 
by the discovery of a Jaina cave at BAdftmi, 64 miles soueh 
of Bfjlpur, with a fair!)* ascertained date, 2 There is no inscrip¬ 
tion on the cave itself, but there are three other BralimanEeal 
caves in the same place, one of which has an inscription 
with an undoubted date, Saha 500 or A.D. 579; and all four 
caves are so like one another in style that they must have 
been excavated within the same century. The Jaina cave is 
probably the. most modem : but if we tabu the year a,i>, 650 
as a medium date, we may probably consider it as certain 
within an error of twenty years either way* 

The cave Eisclf is small, only 31 ft across and about 16 ft, 
deep, and it is hardly doubtful that the groups of figures at 
either end of die verandah are integral. The inner groups, 
however, are certainly uf the age of the cave, and the archi¬ 
tecture is unaltered, and thus becomes a fixed standing-point 
for comparison with other examples; and when we come to 
compare it with the groups known as the Indra Sabha and 
Jagann&th Sabha at ElCirA, we cannot hesitate to ascribe them 
to more than a century later. 

With these we may here mention that at Aihole, besides a 
Brahman teal cave, there is also a jama one of somewhat larger 
dimensions than that at Mdimi. The verandah has four pillars 
in front, is 32 ft in length and 7 ft 3 hh wide, and has a care¬ 
fully carved roof. The hall is r; ft. S in. wide by *5 ft deep, 


1 No satisfactory tracing of Ebb hos 
beco Enadej nad Ujc Tcnmdah of the- 
ca-Tt has WJW been supported by two 
pact* of Fubtie Warki oinsitniction. 


‘ Burycii, ‘ ArdiatolDgLciU Surrey ci 
W«l cm I tidin', yqL l p. 15, 

pLates 336 and 37. 
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hm roomy chapels at each side, and at the back is the shrine 
S| ft square, containing a seated figure of Mahavira The front 
of the shrine is supported by two carved pillars, and at each 
side of the entrance is a Dw^rapuLa carved on the wall as in 
Brahmanical and later Buddhist caves. The style of the pillars 
and the whole execution point to about the 7th century as the 
probable date of the excavation- 1 

Near DhAriLsmvA, in the ITaidarAbad districts about 37 mites 
north from Sholapiir, arc several Jain a ca% r es, of which two are 
□f considerable size, the hall of the second in the group being 
quite So ft, deep and from 79 to S5 ft. across, with eight cells 
in each of the side avails and six in the back besides the shrine. 
The roof is supported, as at Bagh, by a double square of pillars, 
the outer of twenty and the inner of twelve piers, But the rock 
is a conglomerate of unequal texture, and has greatly decayed 
in, parts, Much of the front wall and all the pillars of the 
verandah have fallen away, whilst the great frieze over the 
fag ad e, 13 nee covered with bold Jaina sculptures, is so abraded as 
tn be now unintelligible. Cave II L, next to this, has a twenty 
pillared hail measuring about 59 ft. square, with five cells on 
each side and in the back the shrine and four cells. The 
verandah still retains its six pillars in front, and five doors 
lead from it into the hall. The next cave is abuuL half the 
dimensions of this, and in all three the pillars, doorways, and 
friezes show remains of .1 good deal of ornate carving somewhat 
similar to what is found at Aurangabad, and on the later Ajanta 
caves. 1 

At Kanhar, near Pitalkhura, arc two jaina caves, and there 
arc others at C ha mar Lena near N<lsik t and seven at Ankai lc. 
Khandesh which arc overlaid with sculpture. But these and 
others belong to the latest of rock excavations—probably of the 
1 i th and 12th centuries—and have been described and illustrated 
elsewhere. 3 


Elura Jaina Caves. 

The Jama group at Elura has been considered as the most 
modern there: an impression arising partly from the character 
of the sculptures themselves, which are of later Jaina style — 
more, however, from the extreme difficulty of comparing rock- 


1 1 Arrhaojogicul Survey of Western 
India/ yq!_ L p. 37 and plaits 4?, 4S ; 
' Csvo Temple*/ pp. jdj^ch;, and pkle 
GJ. 

* jUmWLngsand ptanj with AD aCOnilil 
of ihete caves are given ill ' Aictuw- 
SogicaJ Survey of Western India, r vol. iic 
pp- 4-S, and [datea |>S. 


■ * Uve Temple*/ pp, 492, 493, and 
505 -SQSi frith pkta 94, 95; 1 Archoeo- 
lopiosl Sorvey of Western India/ vol. V. 
pp- 57-5^^ and ptntcs la, and 4? SO- A 
few other Jaina caves erist at JtiniiRadh, 
and scattered m p er ihe Dekttan. — 1 Gave 
Tempte*/ p. 49a 
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cut examples with structural ones. Our knowledge of the 
architecture of temples is, in nine cases out of ten, derived from 
their externa! forms, to which the interiors are quite subordinate. 
Cave-temples, however, have practically no exteriors, and at 
the utmost facades modified to admit more light than is usua 
in structural edifice, and then strengthened and modified so 
as to suit rock-cut architecture. As no ancient Jama temple— 
except that of Meguti at A thole—has a dated inscription upon it, 
nor a tolerably authenticated history, it is no wonder that guess es 



EEiEfnn.ee tu the Indra Snt.shA Cave at ElftnS, (From a Photograph. | 


might be wide of the truth. Now, however, that we know 
positively the age of one example, all this can he rectified, and 
there seems no doubt that the indra Sabhii group was excavated 
—say not before A.D. S50. 

When with this new light we come to examine with care 
the architecture of these facades, we find the ElurA group 
exhibits an extraordinary affinity with the southern style. The 
little detached shrine in the courtyard of the Indra SabhA, 
and the gateway shown in the above woodcut (No, 274), are 
as essentially Dravidian in style as the Xailis itself, and, like 
many of the details of these caves, so nearly identical that 
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they cannot possibly be very distant in date. 
therefore, assume from this that the Chatoan kingdom of 
BAdami.tn the ?th century of our era. and the RAshtrakilta of 
Malkhcd, which follow in the 8th to joth centuTyextendedfrom 
Eiura on the north to the Tungibhadri and M on the 
south, and that all these rocket examples, With the temp_ 
at Aihole (Woodcut No. lSl>, were excavated or erected under 
the auspices of these two dynasties l . - t i, a 

Both the caves named above are of two storeys 
number of smaller halls attached, and 
belonged to the Digambara division, trom 
this circumstance and the appearance of 
Gommata along with FixrwanAth in a 
number of the shrines—as we find the^e at 
BAdAmf— and that the only in script ions are 
in Kanaresc f we arc led to infer that the 
excavators were from the south and brought 
the Dravidian ^tyle with them, In Hie 
right of the court is a large statue of an 
elephant, and on the left was a fine mono¬ 
lithic stambha 31 ft. 6 in. in height in¬ 
cluding the Chaumukh figure erowtuug it. 

(Woodcut Ko. ml u fel1 om about 
thirty-two years ago. 

Near Use ridge above these caves is a 
colossal image of PtawanAth, inscribed a* 
having been carved so late as A.D- 1235- 
And to the east of the other caves is 3 
curious unfinished temple—an imitation on -i 
small scale of the Erahmanital Kailas 1 he 
jikhara is low and unfinished, and the 
work was probably suddenly left ,n t is 
stale, 1 During a partial excavation thirty 
years ago some loose images were mun 

^ at Reverting^to the remark as to the origin of thete ca\ ^jt 
may be assumed that the theory represents the &£»<>£, 
mom nearly than any hitherto brought 
and RAshikntas were situated on 

between the north and the south, an . ure belonging 

seemed to have practised the styles of amhitecture be[ongmg 
to those two divisions indiscriminately—it “ig u h arci 
alternately—and we consequently find them mixed p 
at Dhamnar in a manner that is most ptw.z ing + 



2 T r, MonejkLthLt Stamblia 

in (fee court otf ll« 
Iridm Sabtii- 
Ecnir 10 EL to i in. 


I 1 Cave Temples,’ pp. 495 ^ P^tes 
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The iast: king of the early Chalukyas, Kir t barman Il„ 
ascended the throne A.D. 746,= and was deprived of all his 
dominions by Danttdurga. the RAshtrakGta of Mfilkhed bv 
757. If was probably, therefore, after that date that these 
Dravidian temple-for ms were introduced by the Jains at Elunt 
The Kailas and other great 4aiva temples were excavated bv 
these Rash traku ta s them selves a Draviciian race—who carried 
their power up to the Narbada. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject there is one other 
rock-cut example which deserves to be quoted, not either for its 
s '“ or antiquity but from the ele e a™e of its dSTth 
situated at a place called Kalugumalai i n the Tinnevellv 
7''“ »outh from iVivillipuMe. ,„ d coo,™” '* 

M’lmiS',,,'!™ SS“ Cape Ct>mo ™- Like the eeamp'es at 
M^nallapuram, this one never was finished, probablv because 

the person who commenced it did not live to comnl-ie ir , 1 
£ was nobody s business to finish and 

intended only to glorify him who made it. It is iS cut 

fc“ f ,si e ”f s t r™P si* ertta 

*eif T «h n a n ° t CCUPfed 

carved iiponit. ,c,„, inS e, iptio ^« T 

the villages by which the different figures weie carved Tl^ 

httle temp o is now dedicated to Subrahmanyfbuffed ZZ 
originally Jama; k is probablv of the loth or 1 Sh J ^ 
if it bad been completed it ieuld Lie beeV of" 

only blS'ld out^nd the uppw’^tTr' “"“J 1la | n ' d !' ™ 
abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken.® C FVom’ jT n 1 

certainly fs more modem than die Kalia&^hoiv miir^ G ai S| n 
yet say with certainty, mych we cannot 


Btmba? GmxcHea/ tcL l j* bL 
P 37 ^ 

Several pfcotagnpfaf of u e b the 
India. «Ets coftrcCiGEL 
1 in Ihc Hmc rock is excitued a w E 


lempiE desisted Id Gantra or t'iUnyir 

priraS 

p. Bd “ n A| lUqiauy/ TO [. ii. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JAIN A STRUCT ORAL. TEMPLES. 

CONTESTS- 

Lakkundi—PalitlnA— Gimdr— Mauai Abu—Parasmuh -Rinpur— 
GwAliar —KhajuTAha—L'hi tor. 


The temples distinctively Jalna in the Dhftrwar districts are 
not now numerous, yet there are sufficient remains at Belgamn, 
Fattadakal, AihoSe, 1 and at AmilgeH, Dambal, Lakkundi, and 
other places, to prove that Jainism was at one time very 
influential. Those at Fattadakal and Aibole have been briefly 
noticed above (vol. L, pp. 319, 356), It has been supposed that 
it was probably owing to a succession of able Digambara Jain a 
teachers, in this Kan arose country, during the 8th and 9th 
centuries,, and who were favoured by the Rashtrakuta kings 
of Malkhed, that Buddhism waned in these districts, and finally 
disappeared. Respecting the temples, we learn that those at 
AnnSgeri— probabl y erected in the iotli century—with others 
in Mysore, were burnt by Rajendradeva Choi A about the middle 
of the 1 ith centu ry p and w ere restored by a local governor about 
1070. 

One of the most entire of the Jain a 1 emples is at Lakkundi, 
a village about 7 miles east- south-east from Gadag, in DhftrwAr 
district s From the plan, Woodcut No, 2j6 T It will be seen that 
it is not large. Though somewhat severe for a C halukyan 
temple, it is exceedingly well proportioned. The rikhara p as 
seen in the photograph, Plate XIX M is entire and presents 
the appearance of a Dravtdian work, and the head of the 


1 - Arthsoloficai Survey bt Western 
India : Return and Kmlidgl, 1 pp- * 
12-13, 25-^6. 35 Juid J7 n where liescrip- 
ti&na a^d pintle of ihe 1 empties ftt these 

pliices a it given, 

* In it itl nested that all ike 

temples here were bdtig rapidly destroyed 
by Fie« on their iwH, Ktl by ihe 


ST.-1 eritils being carried oft for building 
purposes] nftd in the end of 1S97 the 
sEatewent wa* repealed in Ehe K Revised 
Listiof Antiqdftinn Remains in Bombay 
Presidency ’. 1 The Jaina temple hai since 
been re-oeenpied ; ike other! are cow 
bemg luuked utter by Ihe Ald»»l«gM 
Survey. 
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be called 


which 


walls is treated in a way suggesting 
direct descent from the Marnallapiiram 
pagodas. To provide an upper shrine, 
which is a feature in most of the larger 
Jaina temples,, the first storey of the tower 
had to be made a distinct feature, and 
with a projecting front or entrance. This 
temple has an outer open hal tor maiidapa, 
having extensions on each side, with an 
inner hail about 20} ft. square inside, and 
u dour un the south side as well as 
the entrance from the open mandap. 
[t is difficult from a photograph alone 
to fix Its age, hut probably it belongs 
to the earlier half or middle of the 
lOlh century. 
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The grouping together of their 
temples into what may 
of Temples 11 is a peculiar*; 

Jains have practised to a greater 
jj A \ m \ than the followers of any other religion 

" r_ J in India, The Buildhists grouped their 

[Ml stupas and vjhftras near and around 

37+1. 1 ^kkimdi jaasui Ttmpie. .sacred spots, as at Sfinchl, Man iky al a, 

(Fromta^tLftUi or iT1 Pe5haw f» and elsewhere; but they 

were scattered, and each was supposed to 
have a special meaning, or to mark some sacred spot The 
Hindus also grouped their temples, as at Bhuvanerwar or 
Benares, In great numbers together; but in all eases, so far 
as we know, because these were the centres of a population 
who believed in the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of their worship. Neither 
of these religions, however, possess such a group 
for instance, as that at Satrunjaya, or Palitana—as 
called from the neighbouring town, in Gujarat, about 35 miles 
from Gogh a and Bhaunagar, on its eastern coast {Woodcut 
No, 277)i 

It is sacred to Rishabhanath, the first of the twenty-four 
Jaina Tirthankaras, and covers the two summits of the Sairun- 
jaya hill, each about 360 yards long, with the depression 
between them. They arc grouped in separate enclosures called 
Tuks. surrounded by high baLtlemented walls, each having at 
least one principal tempte with varying numbers of smaller ones 
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around It. 




Nominally llitrc are nine Ti'iks, but more correctly 



eleven, and the number of temples and small shrines number 


TbeSacM JiLLi of .‘jatrunjoyii, licitr JVlIiUu^— looking iExuiti- 
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over five hundred, 1 The number of images of the Ttrthan- 
karas in these temples is very great, and is constantly being 
augmented ; in 1SS9 the number of separate images counted was 
6449 exclusive of smaller ones on slabs, A few watchmen only 
remain during the night, at the gateways of the Tub. The 
pnests come up every morning and perform the daily services 
and a few attendants keep the place clean, which they do with 
the most assiduous attention, or feed the sacred pigeons which 
are the sole denizens of the spot; but there are no human 
habitations, properly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim 
or the stranger ascends in the morning, and returns when he 
has performed his devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must 
not eat or drink, or at least must not cook food, on the sacred 
hit! and he must not sleep there. It is a city or the gods 

and meant for them only, and not intended for the use of 
m orta Li. 

jama temples and shrines arc, or course, to be found in 
L ’ and where there are a sufficient number of votaries to 
support a temple., as |„ other religions : bur, beyond ZT£ 

idS 5 m ° re t V" any Sect ’ to havc realised the 

n ftc^r l n' U a tc ^ plc - and En images in it, was 

m itself a highly meritorious act, whilst thev also share in the 

° f USC r> ' V tll(:ir “-religionists. Building a temple is 
j chem i l rJ 1 r ,-’': r m stonc - which they conceive to be eminent I v 
duteous and likely to secure them benefits both here and litre* 

It is in consequence of the Jains believing to a greater 
extent than the other Indian sects in the efficacy of temple- 
bu tiding as a means of salvation, that their architectural per* 
ormances bear so much larger a proportion to their numbers 
9 "?*™. of other religions. It may also he owing to the 
fact that nine out of ten, or ninety-nine in a hundred r.f the 
jama temples are the gifts of single wealthy individual of he 
middle classes, that these buildings generally are -tl-.il 5 
deficient in that grandeur of proportion that marks the buiW 
mgs undertaken by royal command or belonging to important 
organised commtinitres. It may, however L ™P° rta [ jt 

this that their buildings are more elaborately finished than "hose 
of more national importance. When a wealthy individual or 
the class who hutid these temples desires to crL-nd £ “ f 
on aid, », objoot, ho b mofl. morn 

Sh.odu or mm, !tt» thTnaaba (•StSrT 

of shnnea in lh&5 ;i live hundred and edition It So- [n ’I" 1 Sn ^ 

thirteen- A translation of thb iii>ciimem dilTeiem anuWi:™, 7 .l F5 * 

ni giren in the < Li«s ftf Antiquarian lie temple 
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in elaborate detail and exquisite finish than on great purity 
or grandeur of conception. 

All these peculiarities are found in a more marked degree 
at Falitftnft than at almost any other known place, and, fortun¬ 
ately for the student of the style, extending over a considerable 
period of time. Some of the temples may he as old as the 11 ill 
century* but the Moslim invaders of 14th and 15th centuries 
made sad havoc of all the older shrines, and we have only 
fragments of a few of them. 1 In the latter half of the 16th 
century, however, the Jains obtained tolerance and security, 
and forthwith began to rebuild their old fanes. From 1500 
they are spread pretty evenly over all Lhe intervening period 
down to the present date. Tint the largest number and some 
of the most important were erected w ithin the last seventy 
years, or within the memory' of living men.. Fortunately, too s 
these modern examples by no means disgrace the age in which 
they are built Their sculptures are inferior, and some of their 
details are deficient lit meaning and expression ; but, on the 
whole, they are equal, or nearly so, to the average examples 
of earlier ages. It is this that makes 5 a tr unjay a one of the 
most interesting places that can he named for the philosophical 
student of architectural art, inasmuch as he can there see the 
various processes by which cathedrals were produced in the 
Middle Ages, carried on on a larger scale than almost anywhere 
else, and in a more natural manner. It is by watching the 
methods still followed in designing buildings in that remote 
locality that we become aware how it h that the uncultivated 
Hindu can rise in architecture to a degree of originality and 
perfection which has not been attained in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, but which might easily be recovered by following 
the same processes. 

Among the 5a t run jay a temples there is every variety of 
form and structure, and a monograph on this group, fully 
illustrated, tvould be of great architectural, antiquarian, and 
mythological interest. 2 The chief temple is that dedicated to 
Mtilan&yak 5ri AdUwar or Rishabhanath, near the west end 
of the Tuk occupying the southern ridge. It is described 
in an inscription at the entrance as "the seventh restoration' 
of the temple, carried out m 1530 by Karmarimha, minister to 
Ratnasimha of Chiton This iJ restoration " apparently consisted 


* The Dhundivsi m Lmup&ksi wets 
(faumfod in 14,51), refuse lo Worship 
jpagES, nor illnw item or picStues in 
t£3? Upimiyas or pJflics d" Vttrebjp, 
though ihcy revere the Jinas,— 1 Oriettln] 
Piriilian Epert*L« 5 + i&J 5 h p. J 95 - They 


arc blamed for cansin£ dCEtiuetion amnnp; 
lire Jatrunjara tcmptcE m a fend between 
item and the Tapagnchhn Jatps. 

a The Jtjnlrimbyii temple* *eic sur¬ 
veyed by Mr. C&usens K me > tan igu ; 
bm the rc&dts ^ not y«t ptablUhed 
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in the rebuilding of an old temple dating from about A D q£o 
a new colossal image, and the building of the gateway in which 
is the shrine of I’undarika..' The great temple is an imposing 
two storeyed building with a lofty spire, and with its base 
surrounded by many small shrines. Within, besides the great 
marble image nt Rishabha, there are literally hundreds of others 
of all sizes ; l and, as at Kanpur and elsewhere, there are 
miniature Muhammadan qiblas set up outside as a protection 
against Moslim iconoclasts. The area in front of this is flanked 
by two considerable temples on each side—that on the north-east 
being an elegant two-storeyed temple of the peculiar J aina form 
known as a Chagmufch or four-faced temple. This one has, in the 
centrai hail a quadruple image of Sflntinftth—the i6tb fina or 
1 irthankara ; the images are placed so as to appear as one block 
a similar figure facing the four entrances. 

Round the great temple are others of many sorts: some 
cuntaming samosaranas s or Chaumukhs, as they are termer I ■ 
others "paduka '' or footprints of W, and o^e of the 5tT ; 
shrines, erected m marble by Karmarah or Karmasimha in , 
is under a RAyana tree, 1 the scion of that under which Rishabba 

— . j-n S3 Fin FH Ij*. t._ a , 



have attained moksha 


or 


JVTi is said to 

deliverance. 

The largest temple in the Kharatara- 
vasi i uk r which occupies much of the 
north ridge, Is a Chaumukh temple of 
Admath, erected in i6i3, by Setthi 
Devaraj, a banker of Ahmadabid and his 
himily-of whom his sons Soma]] and 
Dupau were Sanghapati* or leaders of the 
great pilgrimage at its consecration It 
is of two storeys, and has a well-pro¬ 
portioned rikhara. 96 ft. in height, and as 
shown in the plan (Woodcut No. z?8\ 
consists of a mandap on the east ij ft 
2 in. square with twelve pillars fomunn 
an inner square on which rests the dome 
ft ‘ 6 ' fL ^d the shrine beyond 

In the centre of this is the grcat'q^rupk irn^of Ad^tJ 


T 7 fl. Ffitn i 3 F CJiauniLikh 

Feniplt: at 5 ni,fnnjn ya, 

3 From » Flan by the E&tnrJ 
S«hJe 5jg fi, to i in. 


1 1 Epigraphs Indica/ tol, jj , □, a c 
Pun.tiylka was the chief a { Rishabha's 
Uiioplcs, -.nrfhisashrine aiihe cnlrmnce 
Ml™ Tirtlmultirs retvmteg. 

1 Aim>ng ihcME in lb* tlirinc on the 
npper flonr are images of the f^rrwrite 
arl or Mahalakshml. aE! rl of Gaulsrui- 


in other temple* SJC W™ 

dHp'idH™*"’ tt5 ™ : “" J 

" ; I 5 ' ht ne/t . 

Imiih i Ilemachmdra and 0 ibets sptdfV 

the % ala ot Buiy an ^ Rijh.bWj 
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placed on ri marble throne about 11 ft square with pillars at the 
corner:! The west half of the shrine is surrounded by a verandah, 
the pillars of which arc very richly carved, having on their 
capitals musicians and dancing: figures. The upper storey has 
elegant projecting balcony windows, and is reached by a stair 
on the north side of the temple. At the principal entrance 
are two very small shrines—on the right of Gaumukh Yaksha, 
and on the left of Chakrervari Yakshini — the two spirits 
supposed to attend this Tirthankara. 

A type of Lcmple, unique in its arrangement, of which there 
are two examples here, may be noted. In the small enclosure 
called the NandLrvara-dvipa 
Tuk, on the south side of the 
northern ridge is the first of 
these* It was erected by the 
Nagar 5 eUi of Ahmads bad in 
1840, and as the plan < Wcttd- 
cut No. 379) shows* it is a 
square of about 32 ft. with 
verandahs about 3 ft wide 
attached to each side. The 
floor is divided by twelve piers 
into nine smaller squares, and 
the domes of the roof are 
supported by arches between 
these piers. The walls of the 
verandahs and inner square 
are of perforated stone work, 
and it has entrances from all 
fou r 5 ides —i he p line ipa I be I ng 
on the west. Of the nine 
smaller squares into which the 
interior is divided, the five inner forming a cross are occupied by 
pyramidal rikliaras with recesses on their four sides for marble 
image5 nf the Tirthankaras. Hence they go under the general 
name of Chaumukhs. In the central square Es the largest 
of these spires, and in the centre of each of the four arms 
of the crass is one of secondary size, with smaller ones on 
each side of Et and pairs in contact in the corners. Thus 
they number fifty-three in all, The five larger Chaumukhs 
represent mythological mounts: the large central one represents 
Satrunjaya itself On the west of i!, towards the main entrance, 
is Ashtapada, on which Adlrwar or Rishabha is said to have 
obtained mokska or complete emancipation ; in the nurth square 
is Meru-rikhara ; in the south one 5 ameta-rikhara ; and In the 
east is a Samosau or Samasarana—a term wc shall meet with 



Plan cjf NanJliStifj-iIvIpa TuupSc- 
at .Tal^EltiJlLi'ik. 

Skate y > U r u/i in. 
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again. The temple is thus a shrine of 11 High Places/ 1 The 
Other temple—almost a copy of it—was erected ?n the Vimalavasl 
Tiik, some thirty-five years later. 

The Motivah Tuk, which occupies the east end of the 
depression between the ridges of the summit, measures about 
jjo ft. by 224 In surrounded by a lofty wall with round towers 
at the comers It appears on the front part of the photograph, 
in Woodcut No. 27 1 his great square, besides tile central 
temple, dedicated to Adinath, and measuring over all St ft bv 
07 It, 6 in,, contains also Some fifteen other temples— some of 
respectable dimensions. The whole is surrounded by a bhamti 
or cloister of more than a hundred srnal! shrines along the 
enclosing walls. This great Tub was constructed in 1856, at the 
expense of Setthi MotiJah Amichand, a wealthy banker and 
merchant of Bomb.*, and of Ida family 

examples as those we see the work that native craftsmen stm 
execute when left to themselves. Unfortunately the exterior of 

i" >*<' >“■*. In' « exceedingly^ 

Girnar. 

The hill of Girnar, in the south of the K-tthi w:,- , 

n °* far f, °"> JnnAgadb, la another tfrtha of !hc ‘S 
that In modem times ^ 

rtK SgSl 

Jrom being perched on the brow of a hill risinr * f f P i A 
level of the sea, composed of granite ™ Vi,mum atmn ' 
picturesque confusion. The hill is re-^r.HeH i .* . * Jn 
sacred to Xemmath, the 22nd of their Tirth-ml * 1C Z 13 

b "tp^nted as the cousin of the ‘”‘ I "' h ° 

sg 

outside the town at its foot, eall ed far cA-rW j„„^adh/^e 

«; j ”, 

•»£&. t\ 

' rtte Templvj .if Jaiiunraya' (Bombay, rtmiivS ' e ™° n - of tJl « '*t- 

1969), uilKxtudUbn-or w £th Uie tsii ^E 1 ™^ ‘Indian 

reprinted it Ahmndattidy JSS wB'Vh* GiSJ£ Pp tI 3 ,39 J 5f and 

IS T 8_ : ,„.j partly m ■ Mian Anli W / lq,^nTfcn^t3S ,n t *“T 

viH, il pp. 354-357, The early history joi) of that frorh lD 11 1 PR* *8*- 
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Old Fort—Aioka, D.c. 250, carved a copy of his celebrated 
edicts : On the *ame rock about A.D. 150, Rudradaman, the 
KsRatrapa king of Sau rash Lira, carved an inscription, in which 
he boasted of his victories over the .Satakaroi, king of the 
Dekhan, and recorded his having repaired the bridge built by 
the Maurya A^oka and restored the Sudaoana lake, 3 The 
cm ban km cot of the lake again burst and carried away the bridge, 
but was again repaired by Skandagupta, the last of the great 
Guptas, in die year A.D. 457; and an inscription on the same rock 
also records this event 3 

A place where three such kings thought it worth white to 
record their deeds or proclaim their laws must, one would £bink n 
have been an important city or place at that time; but what 
is so characteristic of India occurs here as elsewhere. Few 
material remains are found £0 testify to the fact. Full four 
centuries of Moslim rule have obliterated mast of the traces of 
antiquity, Still in the east of the town is a group of very early 
caves, but the quarry opened close behind them lias probably 
destroyed numbers of them. Nope of them are large, but they 
are ol primitive forms and the carving quite archaic, whilst a 
fragment of i Kshatrapa inscription of about a,u. 1&5 found 
among them in 1874, indicates that they belonged to the Jains. 1 
'There is also an excavated hall anti cell near the north wall of 
the town, with £w r o pillars in front, and other two inside that have 
had richly carved bases and capitals. And in the Oparkot 
or old citadel a complicated and very interesting ruck-excavation 
was discovered about thirty-five years ago. tile most striking 
feature of which was the extraordinary richness of the caning 
on the bases and capitals of the pillars in the lower storey ; 
nothing could exceed the elaboration of the carving on the bases 
of these, ['here is no trace of distinctively Buddhist symbolism 
here, and like the others, they were probably of Jain a origin* 1 

At the foot of Mount Gimar a stupa was excavated in 
i88p, but no inscription was found with thr: relics to indicate 
whether it was Jama or early Buddhist* 1 When Hhien Tsiang 
visited the province, about A.D, 640, he says there w r ere fifty 
monasteries here, mostly belonging to the Sthavira school of 
the Mahay ana teaching; and one monastery' he says was 
on the top of Gimir with cells and galleries excavated in 


J See .xitiVj v.fjl r i, p, 56 ttffr., , 4 ■ Archaeological Surrey af Western 

= " JnctiLiii Afiliquniy , 5 vol. Tri. pp. India , 11 vol, iL pp. 139 - 141 , u^d pUue* 

j Ff . ; 1 A ret I -rdoj.-yLC.aJ S nrrey of Wslcra 16 -J 0 . 

latiEVvaL di. pp. i;S-lj.d. ' 3 /Ml pp. 141 - 144 ,, and. plates 31 - 24 . 

1 FTrtt, 1 Gupta lnscrLpLiuns , 1 pp. 1 ‘Joamol ui cli^ Asiatic Sodely of 
56.65 ? J Journal iicimfcuy & Asiat* Sac/ ttengul/ vot 1*. p r l£. 
vii|. *vLiL pp. 47-|5. 
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the rock** It is doubtful if any trace of these is now known 
to exist 

The principal group of temples at Gim&r, some sixteen in 
number, is situated on a ledge about 600 ft, below the summit, 
and still consequently nearly 3,000 ft, above the level of the sea. 



280. Temple of N'enim.Lih Ginjiii. (From a PUfi by j. Uliu^r^j Scat* 50 fi. | 0 j mj 

The largest, possibly also the oldest of these, is that of Neminath 
{Woodcut No. 280), An inscription upon it records that it was 
repaired In A.D. r 278, and unfortunately a subsequent restorer 
has laid his heavy hand upon it, so that it is difficult now to 
realise what its original appearance may have been. This * 
unfortunate])’ is only too often the case with Jain a temples. If 
a Hindu temple or Muhammadan mosque is once desecrated and 


J Bo|| ■ BiiddhUt kcccrdi , 3 t ot. ii, jt, 26 $. 
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goes to dccay, no one ever lifter repairs it* but its materials are 
ruthlessly employed to build a new temple or mosque according 
to the latest fashion of the day. With the Jains it is otherwise. 
If a man is not rich enough to build a new fane, lie may at least 
he able to restore an old one, and the act with them seems 
equally meritorious, as it usually is considered to be with us; 
but the way they set about it generally consists in covering up 
the whole of the outside with a thick coating of chunam, filling 
up and hiding all the details, and leaving only the outline- The 
interior is generally adorned with repeated coats of whitewash, 
as destructive to artistic effect, but not quite so irreparable. 

The plan and the outline are generally, however, left as they 
were originally erected, and that is probably the case with the 
temple of Neminftth. It stands in a courtyard measuring 195 ft. 
by 1 30 ft over all externally. 

Around the courtyard are arranged some seventy cells with 
a covered and enclosed passage in front of them, and each of 
these contains, a cross-legged seated figure of one of the 
Tirthankaras, and generally with a bas-relief or picture represent¬ 
ing Yakshas or spirit attendants. But for the fall of the rock 
there would have been nine or ten more cells, and indeed 
this repetition of the images of saints, like the multiplication 
of temples, seems to have been the great aim of the Jaina 
architects* -As we may see in a Hindu temple at l 1 ram ban an 
in Java, there were 236 sen all temples or cells surrounding 
the greit one, and there, as here, each of them was intended to 
contain a similar image of one of the objects of worship. 

Nearer the entrance than the temple of Neminath is a triple 
one erected by the brothers Tcjahpala and VastupMa, 1 who also 
erected one of the principal temples on Abu. From inscriptions 
upon its walls it seems to have been erected in A.D 1230. The 
plan is that of three shrines joined to one hall, an arrangement 
not [infrequently found in the souths, but occasionally also in the 
north, and which is capable of great variety of effect, and 
of Sight and shade to a greater extent than plainer forms- Jn 
this instance there is an image of Ma 1 linath r the 19th Tlrthankara T 
in the central cell, but the lateral rooms each contain a remark¬ 
able solid pile of masonry called a Samosarana—that on the 
north side named Jleru or Sumeru—a fabled mountain of the 
Jains and Hindus — having a square base (Woodcut No. 281); 
that on the south, called Samet Bukhara—Pirasnath, in Bengal 
—with a nearly circular base. Each rises in four tiers of 
diminishing width, nearly to the roof, and is surmounted by 


J Tlsc inscriptions ascribe the lempk" to VustupaU only, a* " the tJJtr hfotfciftr 
o r TcjtthpaLi." 
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a small square canopy over the images.* From this it would 
appear that with the Jains, the Mounts Gimar. Sat run jay a, Abu, 


sGi. Plan rjf Temple dI V«tnpAtn + I, From a. Pirni by J. Burges*.) Scale A. lo i in. 


etc ?1 were not only holy places, but holy things, and that with 
them—as with the Syrians—the worship of high places was 
really a part oT their religion, 

Some of the other temples at Ginw are interesting from 
their history, and remarkable from fragments of art ancient 
dale that have survived the too constant repairs; but without 
illustrating them it would onl} T be tedious to recapitulate their 
names, or to attempt to describe by words objects which only 
the practised eye of the Indian antiquary can appreciate. Forty 
miles south from the hill, however, on the sea-shore, stands 
the Saiva temple of Somnath, historically perhaps the most 
celebrated in India^ from the campaign which Mahmud of 
Ghaznt undertook for its destruction in IQ2 $ 9 and the momentous 
results that campaign had eventually on the fate of India. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcut No. 2S2) 
the temple itself never could have been remarkable for its 


3 These ire ihe farms in which itllpm 
nit BOW represented hy ihe Jains.— 
1 Ardn:eokigtiml Survey of Western India/ 
veil, rL p. 170, and plaien 33, £4. The 
Gojaiau .5 amoran and Piaknt Stm^- 
jiiAUBa, Profesor Efcunetl inform* me T 
ale reprinted in Sanskrit hy Stinw* 
Wffrcmd— 1 " *esHon ?1 or end in 


popular bngmtg.e indicate^ a “meeting 
place / — Cunningham, 1 Arehazologicii l 
Reports/ voh si pp. 170-171. The 
jtajj urn n ei proper, commemorate! 
the Tlrthwfcaia 5 first sermiem* and Is 
thus mialofiout 5 © Butfdtu/a "[tuning the 
wheel of the kWj* ifl Ihe Deer Park i| 
Berta its. 
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dimers torts, probably it never exceeded about 130 ft. over all, 
but the dome of Its mandapa, which measures 33 ft. across, if 
as large as any we know of its age. From the accounts, 
however, which we have of the siege, it is evident that it 
was enclosed like tile temple of 
Nomina th (Woodcut No. 2 So) in a 
courtyard, and that may have been 
of surpassing magn ifirance r Thoug h 
very simitar in plan, it is nearly twice 
the dimensions of that of Neminith, 
and if its court was proportionately 
large, it may really have justified all 
that has been said regarding its 
splendour. From what fragments 
of sculptured decorations remain, 
they, too, must have been of great 
beauty, quite equal to anything we 
know of this class, or of their age. 

It has been questioned, however, 
whether what we now see are 
fragments of the temple attacked 
by M ah mud. an d consequently 
whether they belong to the loth 
or even the 9th century, or whether 
they may be due to a restoration 
which was effected in the l ath. The temple was dedicated to 
Snmervara — the moon-lord — a name of Siva, who, as I bn Aslr 
states, was represented by a Iliigam. 1 As the story is now 
told, after Mahmfld's departure it was restored by Bhimadeva 
of Anhilwara Fattan, who reigned 1021-1073, and adorned by 
Siddharaja, 1093-1143, and lastly completed, iT not rebuilt* 
by Kumarapala in I 1 68, Generally it is thought, and almost 
certainly quite correctly, that what we now see belongs to 
the last-named king, who is credited with a complete restoration 
of it, and a state visit to celebrate its cunsecration. Though 
a Brahman tea! temple, it illustrates the style employed by the 
Jains in Gujarat in the T 2th century . The interior of the walls, 
too h show that they are largely constructed of materials from 
an earlier fane. 


J SonicoF the Muhammadan historian* of various shapes and divert vion*.' 1 
repj-esctnL ibc idol a s braj a head tvilh I l ring's * Fcrishla., p vol, L ppt 74. 

ejea* anna, ami a belly., And after We must remember, b&w^trer, thiit 

ite*Cfibi.ng the destruction of the j^reuE FerishtiL lived five and a half centuries 
idiib FeiEsbla goes on to sav h There after the sack of Someth. Ibn A&lr'a 

were in the temple rame thousands of account is the best,—£h |f H tllxot r a 

small ttnn^e.i, wrought in gold and silver, 1 Hfctfwy of India/ VoL ii, pp. 470E 



Him of Temple M Semn/nh. 
(From * linn by J. burgess,) 
“ocnle 50 ft. Lo 1 m. 
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It is hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abu. anciently 
Arbuda, was early fixed upon by the Hindus and Jains as one 
of their sacred spots. Rising from Lhc desert as abruptly as 
an island from the ocean, it presents on almost every side 
steep and rugged scarps some 4,000 ft. high, and the summit 
can best be approached by ravines cut into its sides. When 
the summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest 
valleys imaginable, about 6 miles long by 2 or j miles at 
the widest, cut up everywhere by granite rocks of the most 
fantastic shapes, and the spates between them covered with 
trees and luxuriant vegetation. Thedittle Nakhi Talao, or 
Pearl Lake, is one of the loveliest gems of its class in all 
India, and a mile and a hair from it, at Dihvara. the Jains selected 
a site lur their I trtha, or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot 
however, lie said that it lias been a favourite place of worship 
in recent times. Its distance and inaccessibility were probably 
the causes of this, and it consequently cannot rival either 
Satrunjaya or Lirnar in the extent of its buildings ; but during 
the age of Jama supremacy it was adorned with several temples 
two of which are unrivalled for certain qualities bv any temples 
in India. They are built wholly of white marble, though no 
quarncs of that material, except of inferior quality, are known to 
exist within 20 or 30 miles of the spot, and to transport and 
carry it up the hill to the site of these temples must have added 
immensely to the expense of the undertaking, 1 

The more modern of the two is usually ascribed to the 
same brothers, TejahpAla and Vastupala, whose names are 
associated with the triple temple at Gimir (Woodcut No 281V 
the .nscr'ptions however, ascribe the erection and endowment 
to Tejahpala alone, in memory of his brother from whom it is 
also known as Lumga s V asati or temple. This, wc learn from 
the inscription, was consecrated in 1230 A.D., and for minute 
delicacy of carving and beauty of detail stands almost unrivalled 
even in the land of patient and lavish labour, ft is dedicated 
to Nemmath, the 22nd Tirthankara. cated 

olhe {' b ^ [t Vimata, a minister or governor under 
Bhimadeva, in the year A.D - 1031,* Ls simpler and bolder, 

1 It ismpfWfied ike iruLlerial mu.it nil 
hiLve been br&ugbt from Jiriwiv \a tie 

Bhik 21 fihlHcl ID thn ^nib-east oF Ablj h 
rusif the shrine of Amhk Bbawjnl. 3 Tew 

so imsdi muteml and in Slic h \ At 
btock^ cau 3 d have been tarried up the 
mountain is dHEcnlttO CGncesve, 

* In an Inscription; recordiing ii repair I 


Of tine temples HI StmVK 13^, lflE , 
hiylud been <Wged by Mltehcb} 1 B s" 
(Mosllmshit u stated that VinaU, tv the 
J 1 *' bu H‘ ‘he temple of 
Adinfitha m Stunvsi, loss iA,n. lorn.- 
.Anaue Reseittcbes,* vol. xvj, n, - Ja - 
Epigraphy [ndiw, - vo|. k pp. J4 sf ’ 








1 T3iS names nT fline of (tic rWfis Are carped on rhcir wall, mi dated in A.n. i tj.j 
and three in I JSq. 
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though still as elaborate as good taste would allow in any 
purely architectural object. Being one of the oldest as well as 
one of the most complete examples of a jama temple, its peculi¬ 
arities form a convenient 

i n trod action to the style, w 

and among other things 
state to lllustrat-L how 

complete and perfect it 
had already become 
when we first meet with 
it in India. 

The annexed plan 
1 Woodcut No. 283) will 
explain the general 
arrangements of tilt: 
temple of Vimala, which, 
as will be observed, are 
similar to some we have 
already met, though of 
course varying consider¬ 
ably in extent and detail. 

The entrance is through 
a domed portico, racing 
which ts a square build¬ 
ing supported by six 
pillars, and containing 
ten statues of elephants, 
each a single block of 
white marble, about 4 ft. 
high. On each of them 
was seated a figure on 
a rich kfiuda behind the 
driver. 1 These repre¬ 
sented Vimala and his 
family in procession to 
the temple; but the 
figures have been de¬ 
stroyed by M os It m 
zealots,and an equestrian 
statue of Vimala has been placed in the doorway, made of 
stucco and painted in a style not deserving notice. Behind 
it. in the centre, is a Samosaran of three tiers as usual. 

The principal object here, as elsewhere, is a cell lighted 
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only from the door, containing a cross-legged seated figure 
of tiie jin a to whom the temple is dedicated, in this instance 
Rtshabtitinflth or Adi Hath. 1 ht ctll, in all uLhcr fx atrip Ee< 
terminates upwards in a rikharu, or pyramidal roof, 1 which 
m these Abu temples, however, are too low to be properly 
designated spires. To this, as in almost all instances, is 
attached n man da pa or closed hall, and in front of this a 
portico, generally of considerable extent, and in most example 
surmounted by a dome resting on eight pillars, which [i-rms 
indeed the distinguishing characteristic of the style, as well 
as its most beautiful feature. In this example the portico is 
composed of forty-eight free-standing pillars, which is by no 
means an unusual number; and the whole is enclosed in an 
oblong courtyard, ,28 ft. by 75 ft. inside, surrounded by a 
double colonnade of smaller pillars, forming porticos to a 
range of cells, as usual fifty-two in number,- with some extra 
chapes at the south-west corner, these enclose it on all sides 

eSh y ,f S th f y 4 rT LiudtJ , h '^ : fhira - s - ln this case, however! 
each tell, instead of being the residence of a monk, is occupied 

by ..ne of those cross-legged images of J mas which belon- 
ahke to Buddhism and jainism, and between which the untaught 
tmd 11 difficult to distinguish, in the south-west comer . ,f the 

‘JJJJj, ™ u- L L ^ htly hl n htr kvel > '- s a smal1 early temple of 
Amba which is somewhat out of alignment with the rest and 

! ias ^PP^ntlv fixed the limit of the enclosure; there is'a| so 
a suspicion that the central shrine, built r,r W-r,»t marble 
—may be of earlier date than the nth century/ 1 

n other religions there may be a great number of separate 

fifTv tl-o h bTfo,m? dled - tD hu ' td;n ^ but ft ’ no other would 

the temofo Jf V d ' — !k thl l. ENam P le ' ur th:,t surrounding 
the temple or Nemmath at GimiLr (Woodcut No ?8o> each 

containing a„ image of a Tirthanhara, and all so ttea'rK-idenS 

£ A ST With the Jains it seems to 

U, thought the most important point that tile (mas nr saints 
are honoured by the number of their images 
princpa! image should be provided with a separate abude In 
other examples, however, it b only a separate^ On\ Q J£ 
Jama monuments the images of the Tirthankaras are repeated 


J To|. j, p. J 22 . 

‘‘Aichuvubgical Survey i,l Wisttrn 

fnOia, vd ii, j.'Kpi iji^ loo. 

3 Atnlni is n nnme of iJutisi, nnj h ]h* 
VatshlliJ or Jamil tar dtvi of Xensi- 
naihft, the sjnd Tirtha Fifcari, to whom 
7 qua mils temple is dcdfcatwL A 
“S* KM* jnwfle of Xnniotih In On 
sopming shrme might surest that 


thli temple was first dedicated lo that 
Jma. AmM founts laipelv in [.nina 
and her Hiuilii' temple m 
A nil igjI, t J miles north-east from Han IA 
“ | 15 '! &1 f* ***** of faina pilgrims, 
aiam nf ihe rhort iascript ioni on 
? n °°°* s dm images it them are 

$vi^“ lwr r “ leT **"" lh= trECii ^ 
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hundreds, St may almost be said a thousand times over, all the 
images alike, and the niches arranged In rows beside and above 
each other, like pigeon-holes in a dovecote. 



ExternaIly the temple is perfectly plain, and there Is nothing 
to indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the 
cell peeping over the plain wall, though even this is the most 
insignificant part of the erection. The external porch, too i 
is insignificant, so that one is totally unprepared for the 
splendour of the interior. 


t 


Temple cjfYimikLi, MdttSC Abfl. (Fiuitl it Sketch b>- ihe Author, I 
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The woodcut (No, 2B4) will give some idea of the arrange¬ 
ment of the porch, but it would require a far more extensive 
and elaborate drawing to convey a correct impression of its 
extreme beauty of detail and diversity of design. The great 
pillars, as will be seen p are of the same height as those of 
the smaller external porticos ; and like them they finish with 
the usual bracket-capita! of the East; upon this an upper 
dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, is placed to 
give them additional height, and on these upper columns rest 
the great beams or architraves which support the dome, the 
springing of which is shown in woodcut No. 284 {ante f p. 39); 
a 5, however * the bearing is long, the weight is relieved, at 
least in appearance, by the curious angular strut or truss of 
white marble, mentioned above (vok i. p. J15) p which, springing 
from the lower capital, seems to support the middle of the beam. 

That this last feature is derived from some wooden or 
carpentry original, can scarcely be doubted ; but in what manner 
it was first introduced into masonry construction is unknown: 
probably it might be discovered by a careful examination of 
the buildings in this neighbourhood. 1 It continues as an 
architectural feature down to the present day, bul gradually 
becoming more and more attenuated, till at last, except in one 
example at Delhi, to be mentioned hereafter, it loses all its 
constructive significance as a supporting member, and dwindles 
into a mere ornament 

The marble dome in this temple h of great beauty from its 
very rich carving, which may be judged of to some extent from 
the photograph, Plate XX. It differs in minor details from 
that in Tejahp&la's temple (Woodcut No. i@6) a though the 
general design is the same, and the description of the latter, 
given below, will apply to this. In the roofs of the corridors of 
this temple also there is a series of carvings of most complicated 
ornamental designs that are quite unrivalled anywhere else. 

In Tejahpala's temple, which stands to the north-cast of 
the preceding, the procession of the founder's family occupies the 
place of the cells in the east end of the enclosure behind the 
shrine;- This corridor is separated from the court by a pierced 
screen of open tracery: a little rude and heavy, it must be 
confessed, but still a fine work of its kind,. Behind it T in 
the centre, is an elaborately carved Chaumukh, with five 


1 Jn Ibe lempk of VMlpimiHmn. 
nnth h 31 ATwMbwidj. p Ini iJi pj 15^4 
we hive an example of a tenmle of which 
Ow whole interior CninalnUed [ n 1 AtcK^w 
logics Sttrver of Western TruJuC Vot. k. 
^ *9 aiul plulHi, ap and 23 ? k m 


wcHjd. J*icui lemptes with carved wood 
nitfl interiors nri- generally met 
wiLli in th* larger ektefl. 

^ ‘ Architecture and Scenery in Gulsrat 
suid R^pputaji.t, * p. 
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elephants on each aide of very excellent workmanship, and 
with rich trappings sculptured with the most exquisite precision, 
The Moslim has r however, carried off or destroyed their riders. 1 

The temple is entered on the south west, from the court 
between ft and Vi main's by a stair at the south of the enclosure. 
The plan is in imita¬ 
tion of the older 
temple, from which it 
differs but little in size, 
meas tiring over all 
about 155 ft by 92 ft. 

(Woodcut No. 285). 

The pillars support¬ 
ing the porch arc 
somewhat taller and 
of eight different 
types, as may be 
noted in the photo¬ 
graph (I J late XXI 
On the other hand, 
in Vim ala’s the 
general style of the 
nth century is ad¬ 
hered to through¬ 
out ; the dome of 
the portico is slightly 
less in diameter than 
in the former p but 
quite rivalling it in 
elaboration of detail 
and beauty of design. 

On the octagon 
formed by the 


5- Temple of Tdiih plla, Monnt AbH 
(From i3 Plan by Mr. H, Cduvels.) 
Smalt 50 ft. to 1 b, 


massive architraves across the heads of the pillars rests the dome 
(Woodcut No. 2B6?, In both temples a single block in the 
angles of the octagon suffices to introduce the circle. Above the 
second row of ornaments sixteen bracket pedestals arc intro¬ 
duced supporting statues, and in the centre is a pendant of the 
most exquisite beauty; tine whole is in white marble, and 
finished with a delicacy of detail and appropriateness of orna¬ 
ment which is probably unsurpassed by any similar example 
to be found anywhere else. Those introduced by the Gothic 
architects in Henry VI I/s chapel at Westminster, or at Oxford, 
are coarse and clumsy in comparison. It is difficult, by any 


11 1 Picture*] Iltafctntlans at Im3ia.n Architecture/ p. Tod'n 'Travdi in 
Western India/ftp, 106-109, Til 
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means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of the extreme 
beauty and delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
illustrations on Plate XXL and woodcut No, 2S6 from photo¬ 
graphs will explain their form, even if it cannot reflect their 



beauty. In each of them there are placed, on brackets round 
if * 1 - - , cir ( cu * n fcreacc p sixteen four-armed female figures called 
idyadevls- goddesses of knowledge, 1 In the roofs of the 
corridor*, also, the coffers arc carved in the richest and most 
varied patterns. 

Over the doom of the cells or kutikks are 
recording their construction and grants To 


of tbe Jni nfii .^ 
3 - Fti t mhtr 
Archer a] ogig | 
vt>1 ; '* p. Vi. 

fine] pJaie -j; 


P- iR 4 Atud ptii tr* S 4 , $6. The di^nit^r of 

1 he above wo^laat ijKffo. a£6) has failed to 
tetdise i Eiias. lh«e figures have four aim* - 
Clhcrffiie it represent q the roof qulti 1 


1 ULiJiI(!r f 1 Indian Sect 
English ETatiakticin, p, 
anidogtiLti esnnsplM. see 4 

Surrey of Western India/ 

find plate* jo, 2 i, % p, £5 


forty-six inscriptions 
r the worship of the 
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different Tirthankaras they enshrine, chiefly by Tejalipata mid 
his relatives, and dated between AJD. 1230 and 1236, 1 

The other two temples here are—that of Adinrlliia, close to 
Tejahpala's on the south-east, of which the bkamti or sur> 
rounding enclosure of cells has been only 
the other is a great Chaumukh temple 
the middle of the 15th. century—three storeys in 


PiU-in at Cliiindrrivsiti. | From Tod's ' WfcSlrm India.'/ 


apen domed porticos on the four sides — tbnt on the west 
hein£ the principal, and having seventy-six pillars. 

As before hinted, there never seems to have been any 
important town on Mount Abil. It was too inaccessible for 
that purpose ; but a few miles to the southward on ihe plain 
are the remains of an extensive city, called Chandravats,- where 

1 p EpLgtnpEui India/ vrtT ?iiL pp„ was making* the] contractnrs> 

20o-33£ d^iffty^jiivdarledawiiy^^r^vefUftnd 

Forbtt 1 kis M&14. 1 I'oL i. p. 274 ; pcrnuLfient way, ih e paafble [implas thut 
T«f, 'Travels in Western India/ p. 134- remained at Cbnndrfh'atL—‘Arehidogjal 

When the railway from AlnuuBmd into Surter at Western India/ voL u. p. gfi r 
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there arc —or rather were, till about twenty-five years ago— 
extensive remains of Jama and Hindu temples of the same 
age and style as those on the mount, some of them probably 
more modern, but still all of the best age. The place, however, 
was destroyed at the time of the Muhammadan conquest in 
the middle of the 14th century, and has since remained wholly 
deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quarry by 
the neighbouring towns and villages, so that none of its buildings 
now remain. The fragment, however, preserved in Colonel 
Tod's work and shown in Woodcut No. 287, but now 1 destroyed, 
may serve to illustrate the .style in which they were erected, but 
no two pillars were exactly alike; it would have required 
hundreds to represent their infinite variety of detail. 


PAraskAth. 


lhe highest point uf the Bengal range of hills, south of 
k/ijmahah has characteristically been, appropriated by the Jains 
as one of their most favourite TTrthas, They name ft PArKttith 
and Samel Jfikhar., and no less than nineteen of their twenty - 
four Ttrtbankaras art said to have died there, or rather “attained 
to Moksha -blessedness—among others PAmvanAth, the last 
but one, and he consequently gave to the hill the name it now 
bears. 


L nfortunately, no photographer has, yet visited the hill, nor 
any one who was able to discriminate between what was new 
and what old. Such accounts, however* as we have are by no 
means encouraging, and do not lead us to expect any very 
remarkable architectural remains. The temples on the hill arc 
numerous, but they scum all modern, or at least to have been 
“ completely repaired in modern times that their more ancient 
features cannot now be discerned Something may also be due 
to the fact that Bengal has never been essentially a Jaina 
SSL The PAla dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 

u^n^hL neaf y t0 j? e i Muh ¥ nma ? n COn ^est (AJ>. 1203 ), 
when they *eem suddenly to have dropped that religion and 

WhrtSt ,nt ° r he Vaisb "»' i ; “<1 superstitions. 

Whether from tins, Qr From some other cause we cannot now 

explam, Jainism d« a not seem to have taken root in BerS At 
the time that .tj with Buddhism, took its rise in the SShS 

l, C ; V 15 and the political centre of IndS 

and Buddhism lon^ held its sway in the country of its hSt 
Before, however Jainism became politically hnoorSit the 
centre of power had gravitated towards the West and Jainism 

•; ««* u££JF£ 

country where it hrst appeared, Were it not for this, rc 
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soeras little doubt but that Farasnath would have been more 
important in their eyes than Fftlitana or Girn^r; but it is 
not so, and it consequently occupies only a very slight corner 
in an architectural history of India, 

Besides the effect the Jains sought to obtain by grouping 
their temples on fill [-tops, the love of the picturesque, which 
they seem to have cultivated more than any other sect in India, 
led them to seek it in an exactly opposite direction. Some of 
their favourite Tirthas are found in deep and secluded valleys. 
One at Mukhtagiri, for instance, near Gawilgarh., h situated in 
a deep well-wooded valley, traversed by a stream that breaks 
in its course into numerous picturesque waterfalls. 

Another example of this love of the picturesque is found 
at Ranpur, near 3 adan\ in Godw&r district of the Jodhpur 
territory, In a 
remote valley 
piercing the 
western flank of 
the Ar&valli or 
Adabala hills, 
there is a small 
group of temples, 
not perha ps so pi c- 
turesquely situ¬ 
ated as those at 
Mukhtagiri, but 
of more interest 
architecturally, 
and situated in a 
spot evidently 
selected for its 
natural beauties. 

The prinjjpu] 
temple here was 
erected during the 
reign uf Kumbha- 
karna or Kumbha 
Kana of Me war. 1 
He seems to have 
been a liberal 

patron of the Jains, and during his long and prosperous reign 
filled his country with beautiful buildings, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. Amongst others was built this temple of Kanpur 


aflS> 


r InJ j or retnpfe 4t RAn put tirar Sddan. 
[From a by Mr. H. CouaenM 

Scu]t± IDO ft. LQ I ilk. 


1 An mscriptiulk Jiatri Ihai Lhc Semple Wte bdlt hy a Jama named DbamnAkd 
in a. D. 1-4JO- ■ " 4 BJuunngaf fnacrijUioiW pi 1 - * ■V- 
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in 1440, situated in a lonely and deserted glen, running into the 
western slope of the hills, below Kumbha's favourite fort of 
Kumalmer. Notwithstanding Former neglect, it is still nearly 
perfect, and is probably the most complicated and extensive 
jaina temple in India, and the most complete for the ritual 
of the sect 

It is raised on a lofty basement and from the plan (Woodcut 
No h 388) it will be perceived that it is nearly a square, 19S It 
by 205 Cl, exclusive of the projections on each face. In the 



centre stands the great shrine. open on the f ol i r s ;jk_ . 
occupied by a quadruple image in white marble of u 

Rishabha, the first Tirthankara, the temple bcintr one r r 
Cbaumukh class. In the upper storey j s a 1 j 

approached by doors opening from the terraced rot* „i 2®* 
building. Near the four angles or the court are four S m n 
shrines, and around them, or on each side of them, are twt F 
domes, supported by about 420 columns; four of these 6 a ^ 
or mandaps—the central ones of each group—are three st ' Jn!e£ 
in height, and tower over the others; and one-feeing^ 5 
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principal entrance—is double, having a second dome over the 
inner, supported by the very unusual number of sixteen columns, 
and Is U ft. in dimeter, the others being only 3 1 i ft Light is 
admit tea to the building by four uncovered courts 1 at the sides 
of these domes, and forming the corners of a rectangle round 
the shrine IOJ ft. from west to cast by 95 ft across. Around 
this arc twelve domes—three on each side—with the four 
smaller shrines already mentioned in the corners and the 
whole is surrounded by a Mamtr or range of cells for images, 
t'-irk of which has a pyramidal root of its owe. 

The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered 
from the view {Woodcut No. 289) taken across one of its courts, 
but h t impossible that any view can reproduce the endless 
variety of perspective and the play of hght and shade wlu^h 
£32 from thr-disposition of the pillars, and of the domes and 
f^m the mode in which the light is introduced. A wonderful 
effect also results from the number of cells, most of them coiv 
ti nin- images of the Tfrthankaras, which everywhere meet the 
view °Be^des the twelve under the larger rikhara? there are 
dSiy-iv cell shrines of varied form and si* surrounding the 
S2,r manv of them connected by inside passages, and alt 
thdr facades’more or less adorned with sculpture. 

^ Th ?tertcml external effect of the Ran pur temple may 
. T 5 C .f"f b v the photograph, Plate XXR; owing to its 
be judg - , ^rcajter elevation of the principal 

dome- ft^Ts ’a more favourable impression of a latiia temple 
domes, it gn_, hc ^test defect of these buildings 
than is u-.uall} being the want of ornament on their 

STffSSf ST^SS 5 «£*■* - 

the elder than in the buildtag, and thdr 

The tawmc 4 SLn .0 anything like 

general .outlines.. P , variety, their beauty of detail 

“ ,ft« “d aSTfaS'-Wto building fe,, S exactly aliho-the 
—aotwn pmarain , arranged, the tasteful admixture or 

^race wnth whidi jj? ^ 'ceilings, and the mode in 
domE£ of ct [ Ire rent & rnmhtne to produce an excellent 

,thick .heigh; U ‘^“ 0 f^he, hSffin India, of the 
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many hints for the graceful arrangement of columns in an 
interior.' 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means 
to be despised; it covers altogether about 48,000 sq. ft,, or 
nearly as much as one of our ordinary medieval cathedrals, 
and, taking the basement into account, is nearly of equal bulk ; 
while in amount of labour and of sculptural decorations it far 
surpasses any. 

Another temple here is of marble, covered outside with 
sculpture, and contains a black stone image of Far.nvan4th. It 
is probably of about the same age as the larger one, 

GWALlAfL 

The rock at Gwaliar is, and must always have been, one of 
the most remarkable high places in Central India, and seems, as 
such, early to have been appropriated by the Jains. Its position 
and its scarps, however, led to its being fortified, and, as one or 
the strongest places in India, it was attacked and taker by 
storm by Altamsh, the first Moslitn Emperor of Delhi, in A.D. 
1*32; and from that time till the Tall of the Mughal empire it 
was held by the Muhammadans, or by Hindu kings subject to 
their suzerainty. Under these circumstances, we should hardly 
expect to find any extensive ancient Hindu remains in the 
place. The most striking part of the jaina remains at Gwaliar 
arc a series of caves or rock-cut sculptures that are excavated 
in the rock on all sides, and amount, when taken together, to 
hardly less than a hundred, great and small. They are, how¬ 
ever, very unlike the ehaity as or viharas of the Buddhists, still 

ItiS do they resemble the Jain a and Brahman ical caves, already 1 
mentioned or hereafter. Most of them are mere niches to 
contain statues, though some are ceils that may have been 
originally intended for residences. One curious fact regarding 
them is, that, according to inscriptions, they were all excavated 
w ithiii the slmrt period of about thirty-three vears, between 
A.t), 1441 and 1474. Some of the figures are of colossal size - 
one, for instance, is 57 ft. high, which is greater than anv 
other in the north of India, though in the south there are 
some which equal or compare with it, and, as free-standing 
figures, arc expressive and more difficult to execute s 
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KiiajurAho. 

Khajur§ho, the ancient capital of the Chandellas, is situated 
44 miles east from Maugong, about 145 mites W.S.W. from 
Allahabad, and about 150 miles south-east from Gwalian It 
is now a wretched deserted place, but has in and around it a 
group of some thirty temples, which are the most beautiful 
in form as well as the most elegant in detail of any of the 
temples now standing in India. 1 

So far as ean be made out from inscriptions* as well as 
from their style, it appears that all these temples, with two 
unimportant exceptions, were executed nearly simultaneously 
and almost within the limits of the nth century; and, what 
is also curious, they seem to be nearly equally divided between 
the three religions. Roughly speaking, they are located in three 
groups, two consisting of Hindu temples—J>ajya and VaJshnava 
intermixed — and one exclusively of Jaina temples, fn each 
group there are one or more greater than the rest, and round 
some of them a few subordinate shrines are placed ; but most 
of them are independent temple?. Among the Satva temples 
the principal is the K&ndarya MahAdeva, of which a repre¬ 
sentation will be given further on ; in the Vaishnava class it 
is the Chaturbhuja ; a and in the Jaina the Fanrwamth: all 
three so like one another that it requires some familiarity 
with the photographs to distinguish the temple of one religion 
from those of the others, it hrc>ks as if all had been built by 
one prince, and by some arrangement that neither sect should 
surpass or be jealous of the other Either from this, or from 
some cause we do not quite understand, we lose here those 
peculiarities we usually assign to Jaina temples of this age. 
The vimSna or dkhara is more important than the porch. There 
are no courtyards with circumambient cells; no prominent 
dames, nor, in fact, anything that distinguishes Jaina from 
Hindu architecture. If not under the sway of a single prince, 
they must have been erected in an age of extreme toleration, 
and when any rivalry' that existed must only have been among 
the architects in trying who could produce the most beauLiful 
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and most exquisitely adorned building. Altogether they may 
perhaps be more modem than the principal Hindu shrines, 




The Jaina temples 
form a fairly compact 
group to the south-east 
of the others, and the 
largest and finest of 
them is the Parrwan&th 
temple, which extends 
to about 62 ft. in length 
by half that in breadth. 
It has an outside porch 
□n two advanced pih 
lars with two square 
engaged ones by the 
sides of the entrance, 
Inside, the mandapa, 
about 22 ft by 17 ft., 
has four pillars, with 
respondent pilasters 
supporting the domed 
roof, constructed in the 
usual way by cusped 
recesses forming a re¬ 
markably beaut I fil l 
design. Beyond the hall 
is the shrine, surrounded 
h Y a pradakshina 
passage. The outside 
ivatU are ornamented 
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An illustration of one of the great Hindu temples will be 
given further on, another view of one of the smaller jaina 
temples, that of Adinath (W oodcut No. agol, will suffice to 
illustrate the style of ait here employed- Its porch cither never 
was added or has been removed anti replaced in modem times 
by a brick abomination with pointed arches. This, however, 
hardly interferes with the temple itself. There is nothing 
probably in Hindu architecture that surpasses the richness of 
its three-storeyed base combined with the extreme elegance of 
outline and delicate detail of the upper part. The sculptures on 
this temple, as Mr Cousens remarks, arc chiefly dtvls, and on 
the dsana or seat for the image 
in the shrine a figure of Garuda 
is carved, whilst a small loose 
image of a Jina is placed upon 
it, and no distinctly Jaina im¬ 
age appears on the walls. All 
this points to its having been 
built as a Vaishnava temple and 
afterwards appropriated by the 
Jains. 1 

The two exceptional temples 
above alluded to are, first, one 
called the Chausath Jogini, or 
sixty-four female demons. It 
consists merely of a courty ard, 
measuring f02 ft by 5pi ft and 
surrounded by sixty-four small 
cells, with one larger in the back 
wall, each of which is surmounted 
by a small spue, as shown in the 
woodcut (No. 2 y 0 ' This is 
essentially like a Junta arrange¬ 
ment (see Temple of Nem Smith, 
for instance—Woodcut No. 230 , 
page 32); but there is only a 
resemblance. We know of at least two other old temples 
dedicated to these Jogtnfs: one is at RanTpur Jharia! in the 
Patna estate, to the south of Sambhalpur, also with sixty-five 
cells or recesses,- and another at Bheraghat, 12 miles below Jabal¬ 
pur, with eighty-one recesses for the sixty-four Joginis and their 
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congeners. 1 Both of these are circular enclosures with the 
shrines ranged round the inside or the wall*. The temple itself 
it is true has gant-if any central structure ever existed—but 
what we see is probably as old as the 9th century, if not older. 1 

Hie other exceptional building is one of totally different 
character, and is as remarkable for its extreme elegance, even 
at Khajuraho, as the other is for its rudeness, ft is called 
Ghantai, either from the bells sculptured on its pillars or for 
some other cause unknown. Unfortunately, it is only a frag 
merit — a skeleton without flesh — a few pillars of a double 
portico now standing atone without the watts that may once 
have enclosed them (Woodcut So. 292). 

From the_ form of several letters in an inscription, found 
near these rums. Genera] Cunningham was inclined to believe 
that this temple may belong to the 6th Uf 7 th century of our 
era ; and from fouling a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist 
msemrtion near them, he was at first inclined to assign them 
to that religion. Later he made excavations nn the site and 
found some eleven _ figures apparently Digambara Jaina and 
two distinctively V aislinava. Hence he concluded thatT’must 
have been a Jama temple,* The plan, too, of the building, so fal 
n jju™ v C ma<k out > 15 unlike anything we know that is 

^ Ud Re l th' bUt T* StmiI if r tC many that certainly are Jaina* 
Be this as it may, these pillars are singularly graceful in 

their form, and elegant in their details, but they do not belong 

are Hrrht r y r the> ' WefC at fifst bribed, There 

are eight of these sandstone shafts, each 14 ft. 6 in in heiVht 

These are arranger! in two squares about 15 ft apart ind 
between the two are some sauare . * apart, and 
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pointing to a reconstruction,* If if ever were^oin^t 5 '] ^ 
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noticed above, having a porch on the Lp 
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supporting its roof, and extending to the two square pilasters 
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shrine. And the shrine itself with the pradakshina would 
occupy about [7 ft. to the ivest of these pilasters. 

At the south-WMt comer, near where the shrine would have 
been, hes a hfe-srzed figure of AdinAth. and from this, with the 
Jama figures excavated by General Cunningham, one of them 





dated in \ d. ip8j, wc learn that, late in the nth „ . 

Jajns had the place in possession. But it is alsn ' 1 . Cc [ llur y tl 
were reconstructing it of materials from older HiS" that 
And the absence of debrb ,^ sts Sa 
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the nth century the eight sandstone pillars weTe fi S Der °' 
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we arc left without evidence to determine; but there seems 
no reason for ascribing them to an earlier period than the 
commencement of the 10th century, and possibly they may 
be of even somewhat later date 

There seems very little doubt that more examples of this age 
and style exisjt in Jlajputaoa and Centra! India. At Gyiraspur, 
24 miles north-east from Bhslsa, and 14° miles south-west from 
this, there is a group of pillars arranged like these and like 
them deprived of their walls (Woodcut No, 293)- Itl the 
Mukandwftra pass there is a third example, but of much 
earlier date, 1 Was it that their walls were of burnt bricks 
or of small square stones which, being easily removed, were 
utilised ? My impression is, the latter was the case; but 
be this as it may^ these Gyaraspur pillars are possibly also 
the remains of a Jaina edifice, but of an age considerably 
more modem than the GhantaL They can hardly under any 
circumstances be ascribed to an age anterior to the great 
revival in the 10th century, and may not improbably belong 
to the 12th century. In the same town of Gyaraspur is a very 
grand old temple apparently of about the same age as these 
pillars. But it has been so ruined and repaired, and almost 
rebuilt, that it is extremely difficult to say what the form or 
purpose of the original erection may have been, There is 
also a toran of great beauty in the village, probably of the 
itth century, and in feet throughout this region there are 
numberless remains which, if scientifically examined, would 
probably suffice to fill up some of the largest gaps in our history. 
At Bhangarh, for instance, in the south of the Alwar 
territory, there arc some very beautiful temples in style 
resembling the jaina.- One m that neighbourhood photo¬ 
graphed by Captain Impey, may belong to the JQth or 
nth century* and is as beautiful as any of its class, either at 
Khajuraho or elsewhere, and near it again is a colossal Jaina 
image, called Nan Gungi, some 20 ft. in height, which is 
apparently of the same age as the temples, and consequently 
anterior to any of the colossi at GwAliar or in the south of 
India. 3 The Jain sect are numerous in Ttajputana, and though 
some of their temples have long been neglected and fallen 
into decay, some of them, being of the best age and un¬ 
restored, are of extreme interest to the investigator of Indian art. 
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An important group of ancient temples is reported at Osia 
a decayed town about 32 miles north of Jodhpur. Among them 

■L 3 J , 1,Iia tC u mP - C °f consid e^bfe sire, which an inscription 
indicates as having been founded originally in the Jatter part 
of the 3 th century ; and the Hindu temples may belong to 

the T peHod A cansfld ^ them 

might be helpful in settling the age of other monuments by 
supplying fresh links in the chronometric sea It 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though employing 
circular roofs and in all ages building topes with B3 
forms externally, do not seem to have attempted an internal 
dome m stone at least It is a feature of both Hindu and JSi 
^ 15 specially prevalent among the northern Jains 

though, why this particular sect should have adopted it, and why 
they should have persevered in using it through so long a period 
are questions we are not yet in a position to answer. Jt ES 
ture m the architecture of the Moslinjs before they 
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Vet we must not forget that the Hindus also have shown 
that they could, and did frequently employ the dome very 
successfully. Among examples of their use of it few are more 
pleasing than the little temple at Amur A or Arnvar, near A junta 
(Woodcut No. 294), It is only a fragment The sanctuary 
with its spire are gone, only the portico remaining’ and its roof 
externally is sd ruined, that its design can with difficulty be made 
out. Yet it stands so well on its stylobate, and the thirty small 
columns that support the roof externally are so well propor¬ 
tioned and so artistically arranged, as to leav r e little to be desired. 

The great feature of the interior is a dome 21 ft. in diameter, 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars, with eight smaller 
ones interspersed. Like all Indian domes, it is horizontal in 
construction and consequently also in ornamentation, hut a> 
that is done here, It is as elegant or more so than the ribbed 
domes of western art. This one is plain in the centre, having 
no pendant—which, however, is one of the most marked and 
pleasing features of such domes, as may be gathered from 
the example in the temple of Vim ala at Mount Abu (Wood- 
cut No, 2S4 and Plate XIX.). A larger and perhaps better 
example might be cited in the case of the great sun-temple at 
Modbcri in Gujarat, when entire, but only the lower courses of 
its domes now remain. 1 

One of the most interesting jatna monuments of the age 
is the tower, formerly known as S r! Allata's, 1 which still adorns 
the head of Chstor (Woodcut No. 295, next page), and is one 
probably of a great number of similar monuments that may at 
one time have existed. From their form, however, they are frail, 
and trees and human violence so easily overthrow them^ that 
we ought not to wonder that so few remain. This one is a 
singularly elegant specimen of its class, about 75 ft. in height, 
and adorned, with sculpture and mouldings from the base to 
the summit 3 It stands on a basement 20 ft square and 9 ft 
high, with a stair on the south side H leading to the doorway, 
which is 6 ft 2 in. above the platform. The shaft of the tower 
is 12 ft. 10 in, square below, and is four storeys high to the 
open canopy of twelve pillars, the floor of which is 64 ft. 2 in. 
from the ground. An inscription once existed lying near its 
base, which is said to have given its date as A,r> r 895 though 
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the slab bus now been lost This, however, is much too early a 
date for the style of the structure; and the discovery of a reference 
in a manuscript poem of late date ascribing it to Kumarap&la of 
Gujarat V \.D. 1142-1172), though the style is in no wa}- incon¬ 
sistent with such a date, as it Is unsupported by any near I v 
con temporary record, is of no historical value 1 The tower moat 
probably belongs to the 12th century, and, it is said T was dedicated 
to Adinath, the first of the Jaina Tfrthankaras, and nude figures 
nf them arc repealed some hundreds of times on the face of 
the tower, distinguishing it as a Digambura monument,, whilst 
(vunkirapala was a A'lvetHtnbara. 2 

The temple in the foreground is of a more modem date, 
being put together partly of fragments of older buildings which 
have disappeared. 

Most of the buildings above described belong to the first 
or great age of Jaina architecture, which extended down to 
about the year 1JOO, or perhaps a little after that. There seems 
then to have been a pause, at least in the north of India—caused 
probably by the devastating raids of ’AMu-d-dm and others 
into Gujarat and MalwA in the end of the 13th century. But 
a revival took place in the 15th century, especially under the 
reign of Kumbha, one of the most powerful of the kings of 
the Me war dynasty, whose favourite capital was Chitor. His 
reign extended from 142? to and it is to him that we 

owe the other of the two towers that still adorn the brow 
of Chitor. The older one has just been described and illus¬ 
trated. This one was erected to commemorate his victory 
over Mahmud RhaljT of MaJwa. in the year 144a* It is 
therefore in Indian phraseology a Ktrtt/ or Jay a Siambha , 
or pillar of victory, like that of Trajan at Rome, but in in¬ 
finitely belter taste as an architectural object than the Roman 
example, though in sculpture it may be inferior As will 
be seen from the next woodcut (No. 296), it stands on a 
baseinent T 47 ft. square and lo ft. high, being nine storeys 
in height, each of which is distinctly marked on the exterior 
A stair in the interior communicates with each, and leads to 
the two upper storeys, wjiich are open, and more om amen tat 
than those below. It is 30 ft wide at Lhe base* and 122 ft 

1 ii bflfcd on a verse in the had, fkllcn; a fourth of }% or 351 ft, been 

Afi'Lnilrakuturl^rviTi-MjJijuini-pjasada , liiken down, amJ rtsLuiJi with iniiuiions 
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Mah^vEn ^Chitor, <k(e* al leu** 1 Thomas, ‘ PafcMn kings of Delhi/ 
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being covered with arehi- 
| tectLiral ornaments and 
sculptures of Hindu divin- 
ities to such an extent as 
to leave no plain parts, 
u hile at the same time 
this mass of decoration is 
kept so subdued, that it 
i n no way interferes either 
with the outline or the 
general effect of the 
pillar * 1 

The Muhammadans. 
55 wc shall afterwards 
see > adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory 
to commemorate their 
exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by 
the Chinese, whose nine- 
storeyed pagodas are 
almost literal copies of 

these Indian towers,trans- 
fated into their own 
peculiar mode of expres¬ 
sion, 

... Other examples of 
this middle Style of Jaina 
architecture are to be 
found at PAlttanA, Girnar, 
and a]| the fashionable 
tirtiias of the Jains »•— 
they have not beer’ 
scribed or illustrated to 
that extent that enables 
us aWs to Teel sure 
that what we see really 
belongs to this date, and 
may not be a repair or a 

modi fi cation of some 
existing building. The 
Chaumukh — or F OUr . 
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Taced—at PalitSnii seems certainly to have been erected in its 
pprsent Torm in id18, and is a very grand and beautiful example 
of the style. 1 The temple, too, of AdLrwar Bbagavao, which 
is the largest single temple on that hill, seems to have assumed 
its present form in 1530, though parts of it may be older. 
At .east, it is certain that an older temple stood on the spot 
though not with the Fabulous antiquity ascribed to it by the 
priests, and credulously repeated by Colonel Tody 

Though deficient in the extreme grace anti elegance that 
characterised the earlier examples, those of the middle style 
are bold and vigorous specimens of the arL, and still show an 
originality and an adherence to the traditions of the style, 
and a freedom from any admixture of foreign elements, which 
cannot be predicated of the modern style that succeeded it, 3 
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temple is given am, Woodcm V,. wfl, 
P- 

u Tod's 1 TnvcSiln Western Indut/tni 
jSo, 1 Si. w 

1 For Chit nr, ra- ‘Architecture End 
keener}- in Gnjam ami Rajputflh*, 1 pp. 


-jl'jj ami ptanes 19-21 ; Dr. L F. 
Stnmflft'f 4 CMtOr jmJ the Me war family/ 
PI’-. : ' ArchmlagiGfi] Survey of 

India Reports 1 voL iiiiL pp_ |y 1-124. 
and ptates 30-25 3 ti- Le Ikm h 1 Lcs 
Mooamcuti .Tc Linde/ pp, and %►*, 
99-104 ; tiiid Workman, 1 Through T- wn 
and jungle in India.' pp, 305-3 e a. 
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The two places In northern India where the most modern styles 
of laina architecture can probably be studied to most ad vantage 
are Son&earh, near Datia, in Bunddkhand, and Mukhtagm, 
near Gawilgarh, 1J miles north-east or EUchpur in Eer&r. The 
former is a granite hill, covered with large loose masses of 
primitive rock, among which stand from eighty to one hundred 
brick temples of various shapes and sizes (Woodcut Nd. 297, 
p gi) So far as can be made out, most of these temples 
date from the 16th and 17th centuries, though a few of them 
mav be older. Their original foundation may be earlier, but of 
that we know nothing, no one having yet enlightened us on 
the subject, nor explained how and when this hill became 

a sacred mount. . . ,, , , 

Like most Hindu buildings of the period, all these temples 
show very distinctly the immense influence the Muhammadan 
style of architecture had on that of the native styles at this age. 
Many of the temples here are surmounted by the bulbous 
dome of the Mughals. The true native nkhara rarely appears, 
but a modified form of It is prevalent, and the openings almost 
invariably take the form of the Muhammadan foliated pointed 
arch. There is every variety of style and form, and generally 
each stands on a terrace, and is surmounted by one or more 
spires. The result is picturesque, but not satisfactory when 
looked closely into, and generally the details want the purity 
and elegance that characterised the earlier examples. There 
is not a tree or sign of vegetation to break the solitary 
appearance of the surrounding landscape. 1 

Muhhtagiri, instead of being situated on a hill, as the tirthas 
of the Jains usually are, is in a deep romantic valley, and the 
largest group of temples is situated on a platform at the foot of 


1 L. Roiusclcl, in ■L'Jndc des Knjalis,' 
devotes three pliHxA, pp, 596-3^81 to these 
(emplfri; also plates Jl and 72 in Sir 
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a waterfall that thunders down from the height of 60 ft, above 
them. Like those of Sonugarb, they are ail of the modern 
domed style, copied from Moslim art, and none of them, so far 
as can be ascertained from such illustrations as exist, remark¬ 
able Tor beauty of design. It would, however, be difficult to 
find another place in India where architecture Is so happily 
combined with the beauties of nature, and produces so pleasing 
an impression on the lover of the picturesque, though nearer 
acquaintance may result in disappointment to the antiquarian 
student of the style* 1 

In remote parts of the empire, and especially in the 
immediate vicinity of the older shrines, this Muhammadan 
influence was much less felt than In the places just mentioned, 
Thu modem temples, for instance, at Palitftn^ have domes, It U 
true, but they are much more directly the lineal descendants of 
the old jaina dames than copies of those of the M Ugh a Is, and the 
foliated pointed arch rarely occurs in the walls of that temple 
city. It requires, indeed, a practised eye to discriminate between 
what is old and what Is new, and without the loo manifest 
Inferiority of modern sculpture this would not always be easy 
even to the most accomplished antiquary. 

One example must for the present suffice to show the effect 
aimed at by, this style in recent times, as well as to illustrate 
how little it has degenerated from Its 
ancient excellence. For, though this 
woodcut {No. 299} does not prove it, there 
are photographs which do exhibit the 
marvellous details of this temple in a 
manner not to be mistaken. It was 
erected about sixty years ago by Soth 
Hathisingh* a rich Jama merchant, at a 
cost of about a million rupees, and 
dedicated to Dbarman4th, the 15th 
Tlrthankara. In this instance the ex¬ 
ternal porch between two circular towers 
is of great magnificence and most elabo¬ 
rately ornamented, and leads to an outer 
court with numerous small shrines all 
round. In the centre of this Is a domed 
porch of the usual form, with twenty-six 
pillars (see plan, Woodcut No, 298). This leads to an inner 
mandap or hall, two storeys in height, and with a roof of a form 
very fashionable in modern Jaina temples, though by no means 

1 A third notable group of about fifty mitaN.N.W. from TiUrtlptir.— 1 ArdlBM- 
Jaina temples of tnixlem da!t tJtiiES Bit lu5-ic.1t Survey Reports/ voL ixL pp, 
KundaLptir in Damoft district, abuUt 64 166-167, 
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remarkable for beauty, and difficult to render intelligible without 
more illustration than it merits. This leads to a triple sanctuary, 
marked by three rikharas, or spires, externally Behind this is a 
smaller court with two groups of seven shri nes, one in each angle, 
with a larger cell in the centre, and two—still more important, at 
the point of junction between it and the front court. To the eye 
ofa European, unaccustomed to its forms, some of them may seem 
strange i but its arrangement, at least, will probably be admitted 
to be very perfect. Each part goes on increasing in dignity as 
we approach the sanctuary. The exterior expresses the "interior 
more completely than even a Gothic design; and whether 
looked at from its courts or from the outside, it possesses 
variety without confusion, and an appropriateness' of every part 
to the purpose for which it was intended. 1 r 


Jain a Temple, Delhi, 

There is one other example that certainly deserves notice 
before leaving tins branch of the subject, not only on account 
of its beauty, but its singularity. In the preceding pa-es it has 
frequently been necessary to remark upon that curfous wooden 
strut by which the Jams sought to relieve the apparent weakness 
of the longer beams under their domes. It occurs at Abu 
(Woodcut No 2 S 4 ). at Gimar. at Udayapur, and many other 
places we shall have to remark upon in tlm sequel : everywhere 
in fatt, Tvbere an octagonal dome was used It was 
employed by the Hindus in their torans, and so favourite an 
ornament did it become that Akbar used it frequently both 
at Agra and Eathpur bikn. for centuries ft continued without 
much alteration, but in stone, as for example in the great Baoli 
at Bundi, iv; find it a mere ornament, and it is generally used 
JJ ffSjj, V* J eft ’ howeve ri for a Jaina architect of the end of 

^r> H ih- t b "' ? e ° f ? ntU| y- In ^ Muhammadan city 
or Delhi, to suggest. a mode by which what was ,>nh *", ' 

t ion ally beautiful might really become an appropriate and rellh" 

constructive part of 1 Ethic architecture ' P - and realij. 

As will be observed in the next cut (No wmi tH- * 

has had the happy idea of filling j n the who£ of r h > k ^ r 
the strut with pierced fotianed PrarvoftW “ ? blcb ° f 
device—thus turning what ”,hu..„l. 3 Lg, ™ 1 “ Mt 
feeblest parts or jaina design into a tW.unthl f ' lQe of 
stone bracket; one of the most pleasino to ^ 

^lutucluK,. and doing ft). wMj? J, 

1 For more detail* ' Anhxatw *J 3 * t, r 

Sflmy of Western Jnrjkp 1 vqh »iii TrD 1^1lllnslisuoa* of Indian 
$jt- r and pLitcs 6971. F 17 


Chat'. TV. 


jAINA TEMPLE. DELHI. 


*7 


aS°n?i iDnS ; , The P^’ t00 ' that support these brackets 
3 d< ? a “* and constructl 've propriety, and the whole 

makes up as elegant a piece of architectural design as any 
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certainly of its age. The weak part of the composition is 
the dome It is elegant, but too conventional- It no longer 
has any constructive propriety, but has become a mere orna¬ 
ment It is not difficult, however, to sec why natives should 
admire and adopt it. When the eyes of a nation have been 
educated bv a gradual succession of changes m any architectural 
object persevered in through five or six centuries, the taste 
become- so accustomed to believe the last fashion to be the 
best, the change has been so gradual, that people forget how 
far they are straying from the true path. The European, who 
has not been so educated, sees only the result, without having 
followed the steps by which it has been so reached, and is 
shocked to End how far it has deviated from the form of a 
true dome of construction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, 
condemns it. So, indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the ornaments 
of Hindu architecture. Few among us are aware how much 
education has had to do with their admiration of classical or 
media:vat art, and few, consequently, perceive how much their 
condemnation of Indian forms arises from this very want of 
gradual and appropriate education. 

Co>‘ V ERTE P T E M I'LES. 

Another form in which we can study the architecture of 
the Jains in the north of India is the courtyards of the early 
mosques which the Muhammadans erected on their first entry 
into India. So essentially do some of these retain their former 
features that it might be convenient to describe them here. It 
is doubtful, however, in some instances whether the pillars are- 
some or all of them — in their original position, or to what 
extent they have been altered or eked out by the conquerors. 
Be this as* it may, for our present purposes the one fact that 
is certain is, that none of them are now jaina temples. All 
are Muhammadan mosques, and it will, therefore, be more 
logical, as well as more convenient, to group them with the 
latter rather than with the former class of buildings. 

Were it not for this, the Arhai-din-ka Jhompni, at Ajmir — so 
called — might be, and has been, described as a Jaina temple: 1 
it was probably built on the site and with the materials of 
Brahmanical ones- So might a great part of the mosque at 
the Qutb, near Delhi. That at Kanauj, however, was original!}' a 
rearrangement, and has been much altered since I knew it; 
that at Dhar, near Mandu, is of comparatively recent date; 
while the Hindu and Jaina pillars, so frequently used at 


* TwJ's 1 fr.j.aw./ wd- i, J 1 .7;&, and plate lilting it- 
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AhmadAbAd in the fifteenth century, arc all Imported, and used 
In positions for which they never were intended. 

The astylar temples of the Hindus were useless to the 
Muslims except as'quarries — a purpose to which they were 
frequently applied ; but the light columnar style of the Jains 
not only supplied materials more easily adapted to their 
purposes, but furnished hints of which the Muslim architects 
were not slow to avail themselves. The architect lire of 
Ahmadabftd 1 for Instance [A.n. 1410 to IS?-.'- is derived far 
more directly from the Jaina than from any style familiar 
to their co-religionists in any other pari of the world. The 
same may be said of that of jaunpur, though in the last-named 
city Lhcre is hardly a stone that can be said to be derived 
direct front any previously existing building. 

The process by which this conversion of a jaina temple 
to a Moslem mosque was effected will be easily understood 
by referring to the plan of that of Vim ala on Mount Abu 
(Woodcut No. 2 $3, fuftra, p. 37). By rernov mg the principal cell 
and its porch from the centre of the court, and building up 
the entrances of the cells that surround it, a courtyard was 
at once obtained, surrounded by a double colonnade, which 
always was the typical form of a mosque. Still one essential 
feature w r as wasting—a more important side towards Mecca ; 
this they easily obtained by removing ihe smaller pillars from 
that side, and re-erecting in their place the larger pillars of 
the porch, w r ith their dome in the centre; and* if there were 
two smaller domes, by placing one of them at each end. Thus, 
without a single new column or carved stone being required, 
they obtained a mosque which, for convenience and beaut)', 
was unsurpassed by anything they afterwards erected from 
their own original designs. 
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A GOOD deal has been done Iti the way of photographing the 
monuments of the Jains in southern India, but few plans of 
lheir buildings and fewer architectural details have yet been 
properly published, so that altogether our knowledge of the 
subject is somewhat superficial; but it is interesting from its 
extent r and curious from the unexpected relationship it reveals 
with other styles. The Jams are said to have come to southern 
India, owing to a famine in the north in the first century, B.C, 1 
We know from their cave temples that there were Jains at 
Aihole and EadAmi (supra, p, t8) as early as the end of the 
6th, or certainly in the J\b century but after that there is a 
pause or break of four or five centuries, when the style reappears 
in strength at Bel gaum and in that neighbourhood in die nth 
and isth centuries. 1 In the same manner southern Jains seem 
to have pressed northward as far as EhYrA in the 9th century, 
taking their Dravldj&n style with them {supra, p. 20); but there 
again we stop, in so far as any direct evidence has been found, 
till the great outburst of jaina magnificence at the end of the 
loth century, which then seems to have continued in the north 
till disturbed by the Muhammadan invasion. It ts by no means 
dear whether the destruction of their temples, a_s at AjmTr and 
Delhi, may not have ted many of the Jains to move south to 
the Dekhan. Of course it existed in Sly sore long before, and 
some of the early kings of the Chain ky a and Hoysala BallMa 
dynasties were nominally patrons at least of the Jains r All 
their later buildings, however, so far as we know them, either 
at Somnathpur, Eelftr, or HalebTd. belong to the Erahmanical 
sects. 


1 'Kpigraphk ftrtltcJl/ ynL W, pp. plalea j& F 37, 48, 49* 

34, 216, -S : “Indian AniiqiULry P ' vol. 1 Bui earlj in tht Eth century Ktlnkn- 
ni. p. fia- . sLstef of VijfiTsdkvEi, ibe 

= ‘ ArdBwloeicttl 5 taf*rV Weston Gula%* kin£ t bbill a jaina tffkiplc a 
India-' toI. i* pp, ^Sh J7i 3 a . and 
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If Buddhism was not prevalent or powerful in the south 
there are everywhere traces of the prevalence of Serpent 
worship m those districts where the Jaina religion now prevails. 
Sculptured serpents, with many heads and in all their con¬ 
ventional forms, are found everywhere about and in the temples; 
and Subrahmanya in South Kanara, below the Ghats, Is still 
a principal seat of Serpent worship in southern India. 1 It is 
not, unfortunately, easy to say how far Tree-worship was mixed 
up with the latter faith, but the observances of Serpent-worship 
are intimately connected with those paid to Trees. Trees 
perish more easily and quickly than sculptured stones, and 
when the worship ce a ses its traces disappear more readily, 
I here are indications that it did prevail here also, but, till 
purposely enquired after, it is impossible to say to what extent, 
enough, however, is known, even now, to justify the assertion 
I. ^^ at| d berpent worship did exist antecedently in those 
districts in. which Jainism prevailed in the south, as also in 
the Dravidian countries where the people are devoted to the 
worship of Siva and the members of the Hindu Pantheon. 3 

I he truth of the matter appears to be, that until plans are 
made available oT their buildings it is idle to speculate about the 
ititrud.netion of Jainism into the south, or its vicissitudes during 
its existence there. It is a task which, it is to be feared, few 
am capable of undertaking, and that fewer still arc willing to 
devote the time and labour requisite for its successful accom¬ 
plishment ; but it is Worthy of being attempted, for, if successful! v 
carried out, it would add to our scant stores of knowledge one 
of the most interesting chapters still available for the religious 
and artistic history of the people of India. 


B ETTAS, 

The first peculiarity that strikes one as distinguishing the 
Jama architecture of the south from that of the north, Is the 
division of the southern temples into two classes, called Basils 
and Bettas. 4 The former are temples in the usual acceptance of 
the word, as understood in the north, and, as there, always 
containing an image of one of the twenty-four Tirtbankaras, 
which is the object there worshipped. The latter arc unknown 

* 1 Madras Mjirnin,] of AdminLaCiMEtvn 
Prelins. art*, pp_ Ss, % j d 

Tra^HJiKCii, is ala-j a chief S*it t?f Snake- 
w^rship, 

' In the Hindujjftn of Malabar, Ptiallk 
ind .iiLM-worship and Tree-worship fure 
i ncxtiitibly taring up wit h Sctnkc-wo tdirp, 

— Loan's ’SUlabar/ ral i. p, tS 3 . 


proprrijf Ho&iids, is a Jama 
tpnnssteir nr tcnspte ; it rhe Kannada 
form fif the Sansk rit * 1 Vaaaii * bdng ibe 
iaiup meaning ; ViaftiM is appLEft] to 
buildinga including moniiitttTand temple 
—E&lbler, *Ucber das Lcbrn des Htma- 
ctandiV p. 5J + * Bctl*/ in Kannada, 
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m the north; and are courtyards usually on a hill or rising 
ground, open to the sky and containing images, not of a 
Tirthankara, but of Gomata or Gomatervara so called, though 
he is not known to die Jains in the north. All the images on 
the rock at Gwfiliar are of one or other of the Tirthankaras, and 
even the Alwar colossus. Nan Gungi, can hardly be identified 
with these southern Images.‘ The statues or this JaJna saint 
are among the most remarkable works of native art in the 
south of India. Three of them are well known, and have long 
been known to Europeans . 5 That at Havana Belgola attracted 
the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sir A 
Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam' 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonished at the 
amount of labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled 
to know whether it was a part of the hill or had been moved 
to the spot where it now stands. The former is the more 
probable theory. 9 he hill, called fndragiri, is one mass of granite 
about 400 ft. in height, and probably had a mass or Tor stand¬ 
ee , OT :ts summit—either a part of the subjacent mass or Iving 
on it 1 his the Jams undertook to fashion into a statue eg ft 
in height, and have achieved it with marveltous success The 
task of carving a rock standing in its p S acc the Hindu’ mind 
never woutd have shrunk from, had it even been twice the 
u-u t0 fnm, ’ e sucl1 a ma ss up the steep smooth side of 
,?„ . 5eems a labour beyond their power, even with all their 
skill in concentrating masses of men on a single point Whether 
however, the rock was found in situ or was moved, nothin? 
grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt and 
even there no known statue surpasses it in height, though it 

.“iS? y h in lhe sr«t 

The image at K ark ala in south Kanara, which is next in -t« 
being 41 ft. 5 in. in height, and weighing about 80 tons 4 _w; 


i’as 


1 It wemjd appejit from [he lHMriptJQiii 
on Lhcse statues in iht sonch that 11>cy re¬ 
present BilieiEiiliti a son of RkhabjWatfa* 
and brother EharaLn.— 1 Indian AniU 
voL vii. p, 353 ; voL m, p, 24S; 
Kke K s 1 Inscription* at Jramna IteJgcda/ 
mtrod. pp. 25 *t The first pf the 

three kevalins or immediate sncnewois 
of MaliivEra was also named Gamama, 

* Three from Kanarji, *ere engmved 
lts Moor's 1 H indu Pamhifon,' 1 Sto P plates 
73 and 74; and two of them in Baqfeafiah r s 
1 Jonmey through Mysore, etc/ to!. 
Hi- pp. Sj and 4I0; also in 1 Indian 
AnLEqimy/ vaL |i, pp. 129 and 353 ; 
?r>L v. p, 37 : and J SpigniphJa India/ 


vnt ^ pp.IoSr/ *hrr= the m^rip- 
also air gtven, At JianuMolla! 
Jitaj- Ik-ialu] 11 Mysore district, on a cocky 

aboTidr[iMi B13 Sl,” r °r '1'™ Haines now 
itmndocisd. about =n f«r in height : there 

vIV 1 \ hil1 Tirafir dbSS? 

?h[ ?§E *" half «<££ S and on 

■ n£t W—***. “I fl*. 29. 
it , r T ^V” 5 C, 1 ft i lIO i° r ' Lte stalUt ascribe* 

it lo CWunda-riy*, mtnUte, lhe 
n 

Indian Antiquary, 1 ycJ. ii. p. 3^ S ’ 
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moved certainly to the place where it now stands, and its date 
luckily is engraved upon it — A.D. 1432. 

I he third at Yentir or Venfir, also in south Kanara, is 
smaller, about 35 ft. high apparently, 1 and is the latest of the 
three, having been 
erected in 1604 
(Woodcut No + 301). 

Ail these three 
figures belong to the 
Digam bara sect of 
Jains, being entirely 
naked; and all possess 
the peculiarity of hav¬ 
ing twigs or creeping 
plants twisted round 
their arms and legs, in 
the manner found in 
the cave-tem pies, and 
in having serpents at 
their feet. In the 
jaina cave at B adit mi 
a similar figure has 
two creeping plants 
wound round its arms 
and legs precisely as 
these Ewigs are here, 
and serpents at his 
feet, while the DEksha 
or Bo-tree is relegated 
to the background- 
This figure, though 
possibly not so old 
as the cave in which 
it is found—say a_b. 600 — is much older than the three great 
monoliths, but represents the same individual—the ideal ascetic 
—who stood in meditation until the ant-hills arose at his Teet 
and creeping plants grew round his limbs. This Gomata, 
Gumtnata, or D6rb.iL 3 has no prominent place in the Swetambara 
pantheon, though Fanrwan&th is, with them, occasionally repre¬ 
sented in a similar pos it ion * 



301. Colossal Statofl at Yeadf. (From a PZicmo^nph, 


1 Moor's | Hindu Pantheon/pi ale 73; 
‘Indian Antiquary, r tqJ, y. p, 37. 

3 1 Archjologicfij Survey of Western 
Inriin/ToL i. p. jdtrtc xx&vft. 

* Nearly all tft* Tirlhftnkara.fi are said lo 
hatcatlRsnedWist {ftfAtrAd) in this position 
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The principal group el Bastts of the Jains, above the Ghats, 
is that at Sravana Belgola, There are there two hills-—the 
Indragiri, on whose summit the colossal image just described 
stands, and dominates the plain. On a shoulder of the other, 
called ChandragiH, stand the Bastfs, fifteen in number. As 
might be expected from their situation, they are all of the 
Dravidian stvie of architecture, and arc consequently built in 
gradually receding storeys, each of which is ornamented with 
small simulated cells, as was explained above, vol. L, p. 172. 
and will be more fully described presently. No instance occurs 
among them ol" the curvilinear jfikhara or spire, which is uni¬ 
versal with the northern Jains, except in the instance of Elvira 
above alluded to T 

The following* woodcut (No. 302) representing the CMmunda- 
ritya and 5 asana bastis on the north side of the ChandnigEri 
hill, with the stambha in front of the Farjivanathaswami bastf. 
conveys an idea of their general externa] appearance, which 
is more ornamental than that of the generality of northern 
Jaina temptes. The outer wall of those in the north is quite 
plain. The southern ones are as frequently ornamented with 
pilasters and crowned with a row of ornamental cells. 1 The 
Chamunda-r&ya temple is the most imposing on the hill, both 
in style and dimensions, and was probably erected about J135 AJ> 
Externally it measures about 70 ft in length, exclusive of the 
porch on the east face, by 36 ft. across. Inside is a mandapa, nr 
hall about 2$ ft, wide by 29S ft deep. The Dravidian mode of 
roofing does not accept the dome on an octagon, and here a 
square of four round columns, 8 ft. 4 in. between centres, is 
surrounded by another of twelve octagonal pillars, 19 ft between 
the centres of the corner pillars. Behind the hall is a vestibule 
about 18 ft wide by 6 ft deep, from which the small shrine is 
entered—surrounded apparently by walls of unusual thickness to 
support the vim in a or spire, 3 The temple at the south side of 
this one is dedicated to Adfjwar, but known as the N'^sana bastT, 


1 The native Onvcrnmcnl Afch;tdogi- 
cm! Mirvcy, carried on for many y«ira past* 
concerned Ittttf almost radusrvely 
wnh~-Epigraph*. A few plans and detail 
dm* legs have been fnwrttd m the 13 
quarto volume** but lEescriptiTe d ctails uc 
few nod raeacre : while, for the drawings, 
Umlei are either wamLcijg. or too short and 
qnceuisin to be depended on, and the 


thhogiaphy so poor that m easy, re men Is 
cannot always he trusted &s accurate, 

2 Hie mcasnreraerits here are taken 
from the plan in Rke’s ^Imcrkiont At 
BeJgol+i.' it Tr. pu 149, cm the 
that the scale is 1 : 147 1 5— 
pi>uiMy intended for 12 ft, to I in. The 
plan show* the waits round the shrine sir 
■ about 13^ ft, thick. 
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built about the same time, but which has now lost its dkhara— 
probably destroyed by the Muhammadans. 1 The fine mana- 
stambha, in the foreground, stands in front of the I‘arswanatha- 


swatni bast:. The jikhara over the cell is always surmounted 
hy a small dome, as is universally the case with every vim an a 
in Dravidian architecture, instead of with the amalaka ornament 
of the northern, .rifeharas. 

When we descend the Gh&ts into Kanara, or the Tuluva 
country, we come on a totally different statu of matters, jainism 
is the religion of the country, and nearly all the temples belong 
to this sect, but there architecture is neither the Dravidian style 
of the south, nor that of northern India, and indeed is not known 
to exist anywhere else in India Fnoper, but something very 
like it, possessing similar peculiarities, recurs in Nepal. 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Nos, 303 and 304} of one 
of the largest of these temples, found at Mfidabidri, in Kanara, 
about 20 miles north-east from Mangalor, will give a Fair idea 


Tiiaita Fhiljs al T>l£p|i. iFfo-m a PhfrtDgnipl]. I 


1 Rice's 1 IcicriptlQlli at ^invana Edgnla, 1 pp, and 50. 
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of the general aspect of these temples externally. There are 
some sixteen bastls at this place, of which the largest and most 
notable is the Hosa-bastJ, built in A.D, 1430. They are much 
plainer than Hindi! temples usually are. The pillars look 
like logs oT wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as 
to make them octagons, and the sloping roofs of the verandahs 
are so evidently wooden that the style itself cannot be far 



303. failm TemplE at fclAdahirtri. (From a Pboto(jraph,) 

removed from a wooden original. In many places, indeed, 
below the Ghftts the temples are still wholly constructed in 
wood without any admixture of stone, and almost all the features 
of the Mtidabidri temples may be found in wood at the present 
day. The blinds between the pillars, which are there executed 
in stone, are found in wood in every city In India, and with 
very little variation are used by Europeans in Calcutta to a 
greater extent, perhaps, than they were ever used by the natives 
The feature, however, whtch presents the greatest resemblance 
to the northern styles, is the reverse slope" of the caves above 
the verandah. The same style is found in the old temples at 
KarkaJa and elsewhere m Kanara, but in no other district south 
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of Nepal; but when we look for its origin, we at once recognise 
it in the huts and houses of the district, from the thatched roofs 
of which it has evidently been copied* 

There are sixteen of these Basffs at Mftdabidri, though 
the Jain inhabitants of the village are now but few. The 
interiors of these temples are in marked contrast with the 
plainness of the exteriors. Nothing can exceed the richness 



Jflina Temple fit MildAbidri, (From el Photogra.pli.Ji 


or the variety with which they are carved, No two ptllars 
seem alike, and many are ornamented to an extent that may 
seem almost fantastic This again seems an indication of 
thdr recent descent from a wooden original. Long habit of 
using stone would have sobered their forms : they are now of 
great thickness—it may even be said massiveness—and this is 
just such an excess of strength as a people accustomed to 
wooden architecture would employ when first called upon to 
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replace in stone supports which in wood would have appeared 
necessary to carry a heavy stone roof (Woodcut No, 305). 

Their plans, .1^ far as can be made out from photographs, 
are those usual In Jaina temples—spacious well-lighted porches 
or mandapas—of which there are three in the larger temples and 
two in the smaller—fading to a cell in which the images of 
one or more of the Tlrthankaras is placed* naked of course, as 
the southern Jains belong to the Digam bara sect. 1 

Their age has been determined from inscriptions, and they 
date from about the beginning oT the 12th century downwards— 
the finest belonging to the 13th century 

Besides the greater temples, there are several varieties of 
smal ler ones which seem peculiar to the style—such, for instance, 
as the five-pillared shrine 
at Guruvlyankeri {Woodcut 
No, 306) belonging to a 
Jaina temple, in front of 
which it stands. Four- 
pillared pavilions are not 
uncommon in front of Hindu 
temples in the south. There 
is a very famous one, for 
instance, on the opposite 
shore of India at Mamalla- 
puram, but not one, that 1 
know' of p with live pillars, 
or with access to the upper 
chambers. There are three 
of these upper chambers in 
this instance—the two lower 
now closed, but apparently 
originally open* but to what 
use they were devoted* or 
what purpose they were 
intended to subserve, is by 
np means dear. At the base 
of the temple are a number 

of stones bearing images of serpents, probably votive presenta¬ 
tions ; there are seven or eight of them, and the serpents them¬ 
selves are some with one* others three* five, or seven heads* 

A third feature, even more characteristic of the style, is found 
in the tombs of the priests, a large number of which are found in 


jq6, PAvUjm At OuniFlyiaBkefi r 
(Froth a I'holograph. | 


1 The three numdapiu in the larger The im-ilier as the Thtbankani and 

Bas'.Lt jite known as the TirthanlLari]i 1 . Nanjm&liarA ntandapas,—Dr 
Giddi^c* and OlLltj. ncmiipas s anij m + Lpi^mptiicnl Report for jfjco r^Jl . 1 
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the neighbourhood or Miidabidri, Three of these are illustrated 
in the annexed woodcut {No. 307) They vary much in size and 
magnificence, some being from three to five or seven storeys in 
height: but they are not, like the storeys of Dravidian temples, 
ornamented with simulated cells and finishing with domical roofs. 
The division of each storey is a sloping roof like those of the 



pagodas at kathmunmi, ana in China « in ltld]a th 

are quite anomalous. In the first place, no tombs of priests 
are known to exist anywhere else, and their forms too Ire 
qu.te unlike any other building now known to be sUndine in 
any other part of India. mg in 

1 1' Though not the grandest, certainly the most elegant and 
graceful objects to be found in Kanara belonging to theTaina 
stj-le or architecture are the stambhas, which are found attached 
to manv of their temples. These are not, howev^ pJS 
to the place or style. They are used sometimes by the (£*£ 
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but then frequently as dfpdins, or lamp-bearing pillars, and in 
that case have some arrangement for exhibiting light 
summits or round their shafts. With the Jains ih 
appear ever to have been the case. Their pillar 
descendants of those of the Buddhists, which boreeitncr emblems 
or statues—generally the former—or figures of animals; w ith the 
Jains and \aishnavas they as generally bore figures, 1 In the 
south, however, the Jains 
have two styles of pillars— 
the Bra h made va Stambha.% 
bearings figures of the god 
Brahma, and the Mana- 
stambbas which are taller 
and bear a small pavilion on 
the capital. 2 The example 
here given of erne of the 
latter class at Guruvf yanked 
is a fair average specimen o! 
its class ( Woodcut No, 308). 

The sub-base is square and 
spreading; the base itself 
square, changing into an 
octagon, and thence into a 
polygonal figure approach¬ 
ing a circle ; and - 

wide - spreading capital 
most elaborate design, 
many this may at first sight 
appear top-heavy, but it is 
not so in reality. If you 
erect a pillar at a\ it ought 
{o have something to carry, 
those we erect are copied 
from pillars meant to support 
architraves, and are absurd 
solecisms when merely sup¬ 
porting statues 1 we have, 
however, got accustomed to 
them h and our eye is offended if anything better proportioned to 
the work to be done is proposed ; but, looking at the breadth of 
atlc ^ strenglh of the shaft, anything less than here 
exhibited would be found disproportionate! v small. 

On the low er or square part of these stambhas T as well as on 


Stamblia qt Guruv.Wiinkm 
H30E0gl*iI|ah, 


i* Vmm 


1 .'Jjtfjf,, pp- rek L J47, 348, wad vat iL p. ar, 
J Kpi^raphi4 Ifldicn/ voL tiii. p, in 
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the pillars inside the temples at Mfldabidri (Woodcut No. 305) 
and elsewhere in kansrs, we find that curious interlaced basket- 
pattern, which is so familiar to us from Irish manuscripts or 
the ornaments on 1 rish crosses. As pointed out elsewhere ^ it 
is equally common in Armenia, and can be traced up the valley 
or the Danube into central Europe; but how it got to the west 
coast of India we do not know, nor have we, so far as I know, 
any indication on which we can rely for its introduction. There 
was at all times for the last fifteen centuries a large body of 
Christians established on this coast who were in connection with 
Persia and Syria, and are so now. It would be strange, indeed 
if it were from them the Jams obtained this device. But stranger 
thing* have happened than even this in the history of architecture 
and few things can be more interesting when the means exist 
of tracing any connection that may be detected between them 
If any one wished to select one feature of Indian architecture 
which would illustrate its rise and progress, as well as its 
perfection and weakness, there are probably no obi nets more 
suited for this purpose than these stambhas, or free-standing 
pillars 1 hey arc found of all ages, from the simple and mono- 
hthic lats which Aroka set up to bear inscriptions or emblems 
some 350 years B.C, down to the seventeenth or perhaps even’ 
eighteenth wntuiy of our era. During these zooo y ears they 
were erected by the Buddhists and by the Jains, L w dl Z 
by the other sects in nil parts of India; and notwithstanding 
their inherent frailty, some fifty—it may be a hundred—arf 
known to be still standing After the first and most simple 
erected by Asoka, it may be safely asserted that no two are 
alike though all bear strongly the impress of the age in whkh 

' “ “““HMr °"Sinal Ld Indian 

an»ne .ha aanthnn. Jain, than in a„ y £t"!'" fe? a " d 
the north we depend mainly on the rock cut 1 , ^ 

forms, hut they arc so usual therethTf it ,im thdr 

they were relatively as frequent in conn^ r 5 h * 5 d > doubtful 
examples, though these have generally disa'ppea^d ^ StTUCtUr& ' 
It has been suggested that there ma*, u a 
bertveen these stambha s and the obelisks of IheE^tS^Thl 

{ "£%“ d | ttle and J 4iha pillars sJ 
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time that elapsed, however, between the erection of the monoliths 
in the valley or the Nile and those in India seems to render this 
very doubtful, though they were certainly erected for similar 
purposes and occupied the same position relatively to the temples. 
When, however, we look at the vast difference between their 
designs, it is evident, even assuming a connection, that vast 
ages must have elapsed before the plain straight-lined forms of 
the obelisks could have been changed Emo the complicated and 
airy forms of the Jama stambhas, The two are the Alpha and 
Omega of architectural design—the older, simple and severe, 
beyond any other examples of purely ornamental objects; the 
latter, more varied and more highly ornamented than almost any 
others of their class that can be named. 

We are hardly yet in a position to push these speculations 
to their legitimate issue, and must wait Tor further information 
before any satisfactory conclusion can be derived from them; 
but meanwhile it may he pointed out how curiously characteristic 
of Indian art it is that this little remote province of Tuluva, or 
Kattara, should have a. style of its own, differing essentially from 
that found in any other part of the Indian continent, hut still 
having resemblances that suggest affinities with outlying and 
distant countries, with which one can hardly suspect any con¬ 
nection but for the indications suggested by their architecture. 

Such indications have led to the conjecture that some early 
connection existed between Nepal and Tibet and Kanara. 1 Yet 
the affinities in architectural style are explained by their natural 
and independent derivation in both regions from the humbler 
forms of the native dwellings that Long experience had discovered 
as best suited to the special natural conditions which prevail 
in both the areas. That this has not been hitherto made dear 
is largely due to the circumstance that photographers have 
directed their attention to important structures only, and have 
entirely overlooked the humbler native huts and houses that so 
readily explain the origin of the styles. It is not very difficult 
to conjecture how early and frequent intercourse may have 
existed between the Persian Gulf and the western shores of 
India, and how the relations between these two countries may 
have been so intimate as to account for the amount of what 
we now call Armenian forms that we find in the Jain a architecture 
of southern India, especially in that below the Ghats* It will 
require* however, that the Indian branch of the subject should 
be much more fully and more scientifically investigated than 
has hitherto been the case before it is worth while to do more 
than indicate how rich a field lies open to reward the industry 
of arty future explorer. 


1 A*i* t ml l, p. 2^6. 
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divert itself tlic; northern is foiSd IprSd*' CCtUre ^atxiraJJy 
porti.m of the country than either of n IafBef 

however, the compactness and ■rt ro ari™££d S' - f * ants ’ 
the Dra vidian, and never was develoLj ^ Uly of 

w 0 tlch characterised the southern stvte fJ„ f , CXuhcr ance 
i Sth centnty. In many respects it rtsetnhf!.^ the . f 5 th tu the 
style, t he; ex am plea being small and decant SUf thll , Ci ] all %a« 

styie in its cthimgraphitii' f£l. d “ crib = the 

sw in a-sg- iSisssa: 

fortuna^ ; Urnvidian corrects tT ‘* '] sin S^]y 

Tamil, 1 elugu, or some connate dialerf ■ « People speakiojr 

the people speaking those tongues «?to £??“ j°- ntry ' vliere 
and correctly known as Dravida - diu ^ f0tJnd 19 
Dravidians. a uefa > or country of the 

The term Chalufcyan, applied tn th 
so expressive; but it is unobjeSoSabte. « Sl > Ie ’ fa not 
atiy one. It is only a conventional term j c , an[lot mislead 
pnnctpal known dynasty ruling in that ^ d ' rived from the 
a style occupy,ng a borderland between the oU^r 
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whose boundaries cannot yet be fixed with precision. 
Till they are, a convent tonal name that does not mislead is 
all that can be hoped for. 

If it were allowable to adopt the loose phraseology of 
philological eth nography, the term Aryan might be employed, as 
it is the name by which the people practising this style are usually 
known in India, and it would be particularly convenient here, 
as it is the correct and direct antithesis of Dravidian. It is 
evident, however, that any such term* if applied to architecture, 
ought to be descriptive of some style practised by that people! 
u hem er they settled, all across Europe and Asia 1 between 
the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal; 1 and it 
need hardly be said that no such style exists. If used in 
conjunction with the adjective Indian or I ndo- Ary an, it becomes 
much tess objectionable, and has the advantage of limiting its 

to the people who are generally known as Aryans in India— 
in other words, to a[J those parts of the country where Sanskrit 
was spoken, or where the people now speak tongues so far 
derived from Sanskrit as to be distinguishable as offsets of that 
great family of languages. Its use, in this respectj has the 
great convenience that any ordinary ethnographical or linguistic 
map of India is sufficient to describe die boundaries of the 
-pl* ** like the so-called Aryan tongues, from 

Ehu Himalayas to the south of the Yindhya mountains. On 
the east, it is round prevalent in Orissa; and on the west in 
Maharashtra, Its southern boundary between these two 
provinces will only be known when the Nizam's territory is 
architecturally surveyed. 

Another reason why the term Aryan should be applied 
to the style is, that the country just described, where it prevails, 
is, and always has been, called Aryavarta by the natives 
themselves. They consider it as the land of the pure and 
just—meaning thereby the Sanskrit-speaking peoples—as contra¬ 
distinguished From that uf the castelcss Dasyus, and other tribes, 
who K though they may have adopted Brahmanieal institutions, 
could not acquire their purity of race. 

u i? 1C E real defect of the term, however, is that the people 
inhabiting the north of India are not Aryans in any reasonable 
sense of the term, whatever philologists may say to the contrary. 

The Sanskrit-speaking people, who came into India 2000 


5 In Gen. 'Cunningham JippLtril 
Ihe leim Arpn to the architecture oF 
Kashmir, apporcnUy orv the strength *jf 
* pun C/onnimt of the Aitauc Society 
of Bengal, f TOl iviL pt U., 184^ p_ 
24-1- Thii, however, was limiting a. 


Lerrii tkat belongs la two Conti even! s to 
I an irLsrjrniiiijnt valley in r>nc of them, 
i It was, besides, wholly iUncaUrd for. 
The terra Kushmiri wis mnply suiheiem, 
and alJ thal was wanted for so ttrtctiv 
! IkiJ a style. 
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or 3000 years n.c., could never have been numerically one- 
half of the inhabitants of the country, except, perhaps, in 
some such limited district as that between the Satlaj and the 
Jamnit; and since the Christian Era no Aryan race has migrated 
eastward across the Indus, but wave after wave of peoples of 
Turanian race, under the names of Yavanas, Takas, Hun as, 
Turks, or Mongols* have poured into India., This, combined 
with the ascendancy of the mixed □ r aboriginal races during the 
period when Buddhism was the prevailing religion of the country, 
has so completely washed out Aryan ism from northern India 
during the building ages, that there is probably no community < 4 i 
there which could claim one-tenth of pure Aryan blood in 
its veins, and with nine-tenths of impurity the term is certainly 
a misnomer If it were not, we would certainly find some 
trace of external Aryan affinities in their style; but in fact; 
no style is so purely local, and, if the term may be used, so 
aboriginal, as this. The origin, of the Buddhist style is obvious 
and unmistakable; that of the Dravidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as certain, though not quite so obvious ; but the origin 
of the northern Hindu style remains a mystery, unless, indeed, 
the solution suggested above voL i. p. 325) be considered an 
explanation. It may be so p to some extent; but I confess 
it is to my mind neither quite satisfactory nor sufficient 

Thestyle was adopted by the Jains, and several examples 
of the peculiar forms of their vimanas, or rikhams have already 
been given (Woodcuts Nos. 290, 299, etc.); but it still remains 
to be ascertained from what original form the curvilinear square 
tower could have arisen. There is nothing in Buddhist^ or 
any other art, at all like it It does not seem to have been 
derived from any wooden form we know, nor from any brick t 
or stone, or tile mode of roofing found anywhere else, T have 
looked longer, and, perhaps, thought more, on this problem 
than on any other of its class connected with Indian archi¬ 
tecture. but 1 have no more plausible suggestion to offer than 
that hinted at above. The real solution will probably be found 
in the accidental discovery of old temples—so old as to betray 
in their primitive rudeness the secret wc arc now guessing at 
in vain. Meanwhile, we probably may remain sure that It was 
not an imported form, but an indigenous production,, and that 
it has no connection with the architecture of any other people 
outside of India, 

The view above proposed far the origin of the style derives 
considerable support from the mode in which the temples are 
now found distributed. There are perhaps more temples now 
in Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put together. They 
are very frequent in Maharashtra, and, if we admit the Jains 
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who adopted this style, they are ten times more frequent in 
Gujarilt, Raj pu tana and the valley of the Narbada than in the 
valley of the Ganges, or in Aryavarta, properly so called. The 
first and most obvious explanation of Ibis Tact must be that 
the last-named country has for 600 years been occupied by 
a Muhammadan empire, and they, hating idolatry and idol 
temples, have destroyed them wherever they were so absolutely 
in possession of the country as to be able to do so with impunity. 
My impression, however, is that it does not correctly represent 
the whole state of the case, That the Moslims did ruthlessly 
destroy Jaina and Hindu temples at Ajmtr, Delhi, Kanauj t and 
elsewhere in northern India, is quite true, but it was, partly 
at least, because their columns served so admirably for the 
construction of their mosques. The astylar temples of the 
followers of Siva or Vishnu could have served principally 3 s 
quarries, and stones that had been previously used in Hindu 
temples have not been traced to a large extent in Mgs Uni 
buildings. But admitting that at Delhi or Allahabad, or any 
of their northern capitals, all Hindu buildings have been 
utilised, this hardly would have been supposed the case at such 
a provincial capital as Faizab£d T once Ayodhya, the celebrated 
capital of Dararatha r the father of Rama the hero of the 
Ra may an a, but whore little besides a few pillars in Ba bar's 
mosque can be discovered that belongs to any ancient building. 1 

The most crucial instance, however, is the city of Benares, 
so long the sacred city, par txct&mce, of the Hindis, yet, so 
far as ls known, no vestige of an ancient Hindi! temple exists 
within its present precincts, James Prinsep resided there for 
ten years, and Major Kittoe, who had a keener eye than even 
his great master for an architectural form, lived long there as 
an archeologist and architect. They drew and measured every¬ 
thing, yet neither of them ever thought that they had found 
anything that was ancient ; and it was not till Messrs. Home 
and Shcrring* started the theory that the buildings around the 
Bakarsyl Kund were ancient Buddhist or Hindu remains, that 
any one had discovered any traces of antiquity in that city. 
But the buildings about the Bakarlya Kund were erected by 


1 1 Gazetteer of Ovdh ’ 1,1877)* tol. L 
p. 7. Salir ihc nephew 

of Mahmud of Ghji^d. paired through 
Ayodhyi in IG33, and voatd hajiily have 
faded to display his Iconoclastic Eta1- 
Gen. Cunningham altempb lu Identify 
the various mounds at this pEftet Mr Lib 
those described as esistiii£ in Siketa 
by the Buddhist Pilgrims.— "Ancient 
Geography of India," pp. 4OI *t * 


+ Archiologictil Reports, 1 tol. I. pp- 293 
ft uff. The truth of the matter, how¬ 
ever, js, that neither Full ilia-t nor Jliucn 
Tsiasijj were ever hear the place. The 
city they visited* and where the Tooth- 
brush-tree grew, has not been identified. 

a 'Sacred City of the Hindi-/ London, 
rS6S t pp. 171 ft i1 'Tuarnft] of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengnf,- woL imW 
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Muhammadans, and the pillars and roofing-stones, with a few 
possible exceptions, were carved by them for the purposes for 
which they were applied- They may have used the stones of 
deserted monasteries, or other Buddhist or Hindu buildings, 
in the Foundation a or on their terraces, or for little detached 
pavilions; but all the architecture, properly so called, is in a 
style invented, or at least introduced by the Pathos, and 
brought to perfection under A khan 

That the Muslims destroyed Hindu temples all over the 
south of Hindustan and in their raids into the Dekhan is 
certain but it was not till the time of Aurangzlb that any 
of their monarch* felt himself sufficiently powerful or was so 
bigoted as to dare the power and enmity of the Brahmans of 
Benares, by erecting a mosque on the site of one of their most 
sacred temples as an insult and a defiance to the Hindus. 
Even then, had such a temple as the great one at Bhuvancrwar 
existed in Benares, every stone uf which, from the ground to 
the kalas, is covered with carving, it seems remarkable that all 
these carved stones should be hid away and not one now to be 
found. But so it appears; still we know historically that there 
were many temples in the city, and during the pre-Mughal 
period the city was often sacked, whilst the river courses have 
changed and probably buried what the Moslim failed to destroy. 

The rock at Gwaliar was one of the earliest conquests of 
the Muslims, and they held it more or less directly for five 
centuries. They built palaces and mosques within its precincts, 
yet the most conspicuous objects on the hill arc Hindu temples* 
that were erected before they obtained possession of it In 
like manner Chitor was Lkrfcc besieged and thrice sacked by 
the Muhammadans, but numerous buildings there are com¬ 
paratively intact* 

The instances of early temples discovered during the last 
forty years, however, bears some testimony to the numbers that 
must have existed all over the country prior to the Musa I man 
conquests. These are very numerous in the west and south¬ 
west of Bengal, where the Aryan element in the population is a 
minimum. No temples arc mentioned in the Vedas or the older 
Indian writings, and were not required for the simple quasi- 
domestic rites of their worship; and so long as they remained 
pure perhaps no temples were builL With the introduction of 
the Brahmanic ritual they became a necessity. Tt Is to be under¬ 
stood then that though we may use the term Indo-Aiyan as 
the most convenient to describe and define the limits of the 
northern style, the name it Is intended to convey is, that the 
style arose in a country which they once occupied, and in which 
they have left a strong impress of their superior mental power 
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and civilisation, and aver which the languages spoken are of 
Sanskritic descent. 

IF this reservation is always borne in mind, 1 know of no 
term that more conveniently expresses the characteristics of 
this style, and it b consequently proposed to adopt it in the 
following pages as the name of the style that prevailed among 
die Hindus in northern India, between the Himalaya and 
Vindhya mountains, and even much further south* from the 
7th century to the present day. 



309. Dra^idioui and Indn-Aiyjixi TcmpltE at Paltadafuif. I. [-‘rom a. PbuLo£rapfa. f 


The general appearance of the northern temples, and the 
points of difference between them and those of the south, will 
be appreciated from the above woodcut f No. jOg\ re presenting 
two very ancient temples, built in juxtaposition at Pattadakal, 
in flijipur district. That on the left Is a complete specimen 
of DravJdlan architecture {ante, voL L p. 35 5 '. There is the same 
pyramidal form* the same distinction of storeys, the same cells 
on each, as we find at Mamallapuram (Woodcut No. i 3 ;) s at 
Tanjnr (Woodcut No. 213), or at Madura <Woodcut No. 195}. 
The rii|ht-hand temple — that of Gatagarmth, to the north-west 
of SangamervarV— is Indo- Aryan of somewhat later date, 
and in which, on the contrary* the outline of the pyramid is 
curvilinear; no trace of division of storeys is observable* no 
reminiscence of habitations and no pillars or pilasters any- 
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where. Even in Its modem form (Woodcut No. 310). it 
still retains the same characteristics p and all the lines of the 

pyramid or rikhara are curvilinear, 
the base polygonal. No trace of 
utilitarian ism is visible anywhere. 
If Woodcut No. 310 is compared 
with that at vol + i. page 339 (Woodcut 
No, T95), the two styles will be ex¬ 
hibited in their most modem garbs + 
when, after more than 1000 years* 
practice, they have receded furthest 
from the forms in which we first meet 
them. Yet the Madras temple retains 
the memory of its storeys and its 
cells. The Bengal example recalls 
nothing known in civil or domestic 
architecture. 

N either the pyramid nor the 
tumulus affords any suggestion as to 
the origin of the form, nor does the 
tower, either square or circular; nor 
does any form of civil or domestic 


architecture. It does not seem to be derived from any of these,, 
and r whether we consider it as beautiful or otherwise, it seems 
certainly to have been invented principally at least for aesthetic 
purposes, and to have retained that impress from the earliest 
till the present day. 

The plan of a northern temple is always a square internally, 
and generally the same form is retained in the exterior; but 
very rarely, if ever, without some addition. In some instances 
it is only a thin parallel projection, as at A in the diagram 
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^No. 3 [ i). Sometimes it has two such slices added, as at B ; 
but in the oldest examples these are only half Lhe thickness 
shown here. From this they proceeded to three projections, 
as at C, the oldest examples being the thinnest. In more 
modern times the thickness of the projections became equal 
to their distance from each other, its at D \ so that the temple 
became In plan practically a square, the sides of which were 
parallel to the diagonal of the original square or to the line 
E P G. Even, however, when this was the case, the cell always 
retained its original form and direction, and the entrance and 
windows kept their position on vvliat had thus practically become 
the angles of the building. This is the case with the tern pie at 
Benares, shown in Woodcut No. 310, and generally also with 
the jaina temples, and especially the case with the temple on 
the Takht-i-Sulaiman in Kashmir. Although the depth and 
width oT these offsets vary considerably even in the same design, 
the original square is never lost sight of; the four central angles, 
as at F. being always larger and more strongly accentuated than 
the others, and their line is always carried through to the summit 
of the pyramid. 

It will be observed that by this process we have arrived at 
the same form or plan for a solid building that was attained by 
the arrangement of pillars described vol, i. page S 1 /- In fact, 
the two forms were elaborated simultaneously, and were after¬ 
wards constantly used together. Mv impression is, that the 
piltared arrangement is the oldest, and led to the deepening of 
the additions to the solid square till the two became identical in 
plan. Whether this were so or not, it is one of the most 
distinguishing features of northern Hindu architecture. 

In the very centre of India, at Amarakantak, near a place 
marked Ajmtrgadb on the map, is a sacred tank, from which it 
is said that the S&n flows to the north, the Mahanadi to Katak 
in the Bay of Bengal, and the Narbada to the Indian Ocean. 
All these rivers have their sources in the hill. The spot has 
always been held sacred, and is surrounded by temples, two 
or three of them — as far as can be gathered from the imperfect 
accounts available — of considerable age. 1 On the south and^ 
east of this hill extends the great and fertile table-land of 
Chhattisgarh, This is now, and has always been, so far as 
our knowledge extends, one of the principal seats of the native 
tribes. If that country and the surrounding districts were 
carefully surveyed, we might find temples, some of which would 
add very materially to our knowledge of the history of this style- 1 


1 Mr, Begin is + Ardiccoliigicaj Survey 
cf India Reports/ vtiU viL pp. 227*1 and 
plates 20, 2 C ; but Iht awiunc cmtl draw¬ 
ings are very defective. 


3 Cunf. Cause ns, + LUn oF AmiqtiHiian 
tie mains in the Central Provinces and 
Be far, 1 Caleultat 1S97* which indicate 
Ktine promising TvmuJrin- 
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The two provinces of India, where the Indo-Aiyan style can be 
studied with the greatest advantage, are DfaarwAr on the west 
irv Orissa on the east coast. The former has the advantage of 
bemg mixed up with the Dravidian style, so as to admit of 
synonyms and contrasts that are singularly interesting both 
from an ethnological and historical point of view. In Orissa, on 
the contrary, the style is perfectly pure, being unmixed with any 
other, and thus forms one of the most compact and homogeneous 
architect Ural groups in India, and as such of more than usual 
interest, and it is consequently in this province that the sLvle 
can be studied to the greatest advantage. 

One of the most marked and striking peculiarities of Orissan 
architecture is the distmet and almost absolute contrast it 
presents to the style of the Dravidian at the southern end of 

h»- SETt 1 1C C T^ autlinc of the towefS cr vim anas 

has already been remarked upon, but, besides this, no Orissan 
towers present the smallest trace of any storeyed or even steo- 
like arrangement, which is so universal further south and the 
urownmg member is never a dome, nor a reminiscence of one. 
tven more remarkable than this, is the fact that the Orissan 
style » almost entirely astylar. In some of the more modem 
examples, as For instance n the porches added to the temples 
at Bhuyanefwar and Pun in the 12th and 14th centuries we do 
find pillars, but it is probably correct to state that, among the 
!°?° f ' 5 °, anginal shnnes at Uhuvanerwar, scarcely a pilL is 
to be found, 1 Ibis is the more remarkable because,within sight 

1 The Bic^ira^rUp^of tte ^ tk ~ nt:lfiJlpai ^ ^ } ^ 
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of that capital, the caves in the Udayagiri p. 13) arc 

adorned with pillars to such an extent as to show that their 
forms must have been usual and well known in the province 
before any of the temples were constructed. When we recollect 
that no great temple in the south was considered complete 
without its * hat! of 1000 columns/ 1 and many besides this had 
hundreds dispersed about the place, and used for every conceiv¬ 
able purpose, the contrast is more striking, and shows what a 
complete barrier the Chalukyas interposed between the two 
races on this side of India, though not on the other. Asa rule, 
every Orhsan temple consists of two apartments, similar in plan, 
as shown in the diagram (Woodcut Non 1S4)* The inner one is 
generally a cube, surmounted by a tower, here called Bara-deul, 
or Dewal, corresponding with the vimina of the south, and in it 
the image or images of the god s are enshrined ; in front of this 
is a porch or antarala, called jaga-mohan, generally square in 
plan or approaching it, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of 
varying pitch. The peculiar!lies arc illustrated in the diagram 
(Woodcut No. i$4) just referred to r which purports to be an 
elevation of the celebrated Black Pagoda at Kan&rak. It is 
only, however, an eye-sketch, and cannot be depended upon for 
minute detail and correctness, but at h sufficient to explain the 
meaning of the text Sometimes one or two more porches 
(mandapas) were added in front of this one, called the Nata- 
mandiror dancmg-halI—corresponding to the SabhtUmandapa in 
a Gujarat temple—and the Bhoga-mandir or refectory, but these, 
in almost every instance, are afterthoughts,, and not parts of the 
original design. Be this as it may, in every instance in Orissa 
the tower with its porch forms the temple. If enclosed in a 
wall, they are always to be seen outside. There are gateways, 
it is true, but they arc always subordinate, and there arc none 
of those accretions of enclosures and gopurams that form so 
marked a characteristic of the southern style. There generally 
are other shrines w ithin the enclosures of the great temples, but 
they are always kept subordinate, and the temple itself towers 
over everything to e% r en a greater extent than that at Tanjor 
(Woodcut No. -13 ) t giving a unity and purpose to the whole 
design, so frequently wanting in the south. 

Other contrasts will come out as we proceed, but, in the 
meanwhile, few examples bring out more clearly the vast im¬ 
portance of ethnography as applied to architecture. That two 
peoples, inhabiting practically the same country, and worshipping 
the same gods under the guidance of the same Brahmanical 
priesthood, should have adopted and adhered to two such dis¬ 
similar styles for their sacred buildings, shows as clearly as 
anything can well do how much race has to do with these 
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matters, and how little we can understand the causes of such 
contrasts, unless we take affinities or di(Terences of race into 
consideration. 


History, 

About eighty years ago Mr. Andrew Stirling published an 
‘ Account of Orissa proper or Cuttack/ giving a dynastic list of 
the rulers from B.c. 3101 to the beginning of last century, with 
dates and notable events of their reigns. 1 * This was drawn up 
from native records belonging to the temple of JagannMh at 
Puri; and, dismissing the airly portions as manifestly fabulous, 
the record, from the accession of Yayiti Kejari towards the end 
of the 3th century, was accepted as tolerably trustworthy, and 
was revised and published with a fuller list of the names bv Sir 
W, W. Hunter in his ‘Orissa.’* But, like other native histories, 
it cannot stand examination, and must be discarded as worthless* 
previous to the 13 th century, and very inaccurate even for the 
last four or five centuries. Here, as elsewhere, we can hope for 
trustworthy historical information only from the steady pursuit 
of epigraphical research, which as yet has yielded but four or 
five names of a Somavamri or Lunar dynasty that ruled before 
the 12th century ; and their inscriptions are unfortunately dated 
only in regnal years, and must be relegated, on epigraphical 
grounds, to about the nth century. 3 * * * * We have thus, as vet 
but little help from historical sources. It is true that the dates 
of two of its temples have been approximately ascertained. 
The great one at Bhuvan&rwar is said to have been erected 
about a.l, 6411—but possibly later—and that at Puri between 
A.P. to8o and 1 [40. nearly the first and the last of the series. 
My impression is that in the later direction it can hardly be 
extended beyond the year 1260, but within these limits it seems 
possible to arrange the sequence of all the temples in the 
province without much difficulty, and to ascertain their dates 
with some degree ur approximate certainty. 

exceptcori of the great temple of JagannSth at PurT, 
the buildings described in this chapter were mostly erected 

1 1 AsiaiirC Researches/ voL *y + (igath 
FF 163^; uJso p History of the RAja* of 
UfliSA, from the n%n at Raja VifobwtinL 
Translated From the V^ituAvulJ/ i u ‘Jour. 

Astai. Sot, Bengal/ voL vL [1837^ pp, 

756-766, 

3 'Orissa' 1871) tejI. I l^St” 

toL iL pp. iS j eqi ; also in SeweET* 

1 Lists of Tnscrimioni E nd Dynasties of 

SouEherct India, pp. 204 -ao^. An oat- 

line of the hbtory of Orissa is given in 


the new L IjsUettEer of furl, 11 nhap P EL 
,. Among four sacctssive rulers* Of 

, J€h jTiscrijrtioiii, lentativdy 

Ibfr lUh centnry, the third* 

V' vr 1 , ttuiy pcnsibly be 

' '* Ktnuf„ ifchErh the 

makes the founder of the dynasty jn ^74- 
p6 r drive centuries befWe his probable 
dale.— Dr J. F.. Fleet in H Kpigrupbifl 
Indica, vol iiL pp r 323^39., 
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before the commencement of the I2tli century, when we find 
Anantavarman Chodagangadeva (1078-1142) of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty recording that he replaced the fallen lord of 
Orissa in his kingdom. 1 About this period the Ganga- varua 
dynasty succeeded, Lhe second of whom was the builder of the 
j^reat Furl temple—or at least completed it—for its erection is 
ascribed to his father, Chodaganga, thirty years earlier. They 
were nominally Satvas, but patronised also the Vaishnavas, 
whilst the preceding dynasty seem to have been devoted 
Saivas. 

Owing to its remoteness from the seats of Muhammadan 
power, Orissa almost entirely escaped the ravages which 
devastated the principal Hindu cities in the earlier and more 
intolerant age of their power. The first serious invasion of 
Orissa was only made about r 510 by Alau-d-Dfn Hasain SMh t 
King of Bengal, whose army sacked Katak and plundered Purl* 
but was driven back; and it was not tilt 1567-1 gfig that Suiaimin 
Khan KariLram, the Afghan Viceroy of Bengal, finally defeated 
the Orissa king at Jajpur, Soon after it was annexed by Akbar, 
and after four more years of contests it became a province of 
his empire in 1578, after w Inch further outrages were hardly to 
be feared. 

At J^jpur the Muhammadans had already wreaked their 
vengeance on all that was Hircdft; but elsewhere the monuments 
were left more nearly intact than any other group in the north 
of India Neither at Bhuvancrwar nor at Puri or Kan^rak are 
marked traces of their violence. In later times the Orissa 
remains have suffered from the sordid proceedings of the Public 
Works Department, which destroyed the fort at Earbati and 
other public buildings, to mend roads or to save some money in 
erecting a lighthouse at False Point. Further injury has been 
done by the antiquarian zeal of the officers who removed some 
of the best statues of the Rajaram temple*" and *by the vandals 
who pulled down the Navagraha sculpture from the Kanirak 
temple. Lastly, and worst of all, by the Archaeological Survey, 
a few years ago, which caused the interior of the mandap of 
thts famous monument to be completely filled up with stones 
and sand and so “shut up for ever." 5 

Besides their immunity from the ordinary causes of destruc¬ 
tion of Hindu buildings, the Orissa group forms in itself one of 
the most complete and interesting in all India, The Khajurtho 


3 J Indian AULLqaanY roL until jt IJ-j- * 
'Jour. As 5 at Sql Eectg*], 1 wL bail, 
pp. roifL 

1 Hij^ndKiEi] MitrYs ’ Antiquhiei of 
Omsi,' voL £L p, 90. 


3 ThB WM cotcdx*! to be tic onlv 
way of preventing the roof fn 
in. — Mr, Marshal^ ‘ Anncsl 
I9U3 J90+.* P . 4 &. 
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group ss nearly as extensive and magnificent, but they were 
f^ ted Wlthjn limits of about a century, 950 to iosq s so 
that httle sequence can be traced among them. There are also 
OH^L* 15 U H tJie K *"* res f, 'districts more magnificent than any in 
_ 3r f n0 tx * end,n ff a long series of years; but they 

are scattered over a wide extent of country, and are consequently 



Ten, pie of r’.ixaiurlmrjwar, j from i Photograph, J 


^oSogtdaJ. Surrey 
; infra, p. 141,," 
Mitni* who w‘Ss 

Bengal GoTurnmcot in rJftlh? survey [he 
BntLi^ttLites of Orissa, moiE UflJarlSLtittfly 
h^4 no knowledge whatever of uclii- 
l« [ drai iLLmeying nc dm nEhrminanjiti ip ■ 
nor had h t any anpaaintanee wilh fadim 
style* [o pide Min in determining ihn 


1 Cunningham,. + Arch 

fta/ voI r ii. p r 41& 
The JaJe RijcnflraliE 
tent with the escHfdiiian 


R«JO! 


periods^ lo. which dJff erC nj handings 
kdongftd. tyen his vaunted a^natc^- 

i , ns < ^irt” h a e f S If ph> *T iu P efrw:iaJ iitid 
"« t*W «»o folio vcUtetts he 
prepared at public cipetist, addl'd little, 
ir anyth mg. to Cur knowlcdgr.-'ln^ui 

£*2® ,o|. i; . ™ 1(J f. Hd Mjr , ; 
rergnswuii Archeology in India, ' pp. 
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Hie oldest temple in the town of Bhuvaneiwer is prob¬ 
ably that called Parasurameswar (Woodcut No. 312). which, 
trom the termination of the name, as well as the Lin™ j n the 
cella, and subjects portrayed in the three principal niches of 
tag tower, mark it as a Saiva shrine, It may belong to the 
( ' Ccn tury, though it may be as late as the 8th. Its style 
certainly different from the other early temples herej and 
more like what we find at other places outside the province. It 
is not large, being only 20 ft. square* at its base: but its 
sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom surpassed, and there 
is an appropriateness about the ornaments greater than is seen 
in most of the temples 

The temple itsdf is apparently 42 ft in height, and from the 
summit, to the base it is covered with sculptures of die most 
elaborate character,* but still without detracting from the 
simplicity and vigour of its outline, 

f a * n ™ r f ect * n , assigning so early a date to the tower of 
ib eniple r Lt is evident that the porch must be a subsequent 
ft $ ts Ud| y to the tower It may, however 
, 1 ]f l l fea % the oldest temple of its class in Orissa, 

itfdesjpi ma X ^ copied from a foreign example, and borrowed, 
with a]] its peculiarities, from a style practised elsewhere. Be 
that as it may, it is interesting as showing the mode by which 
was sometimes Entruduced into the porches of these temple 
betw een the ends of the beams of the stone roof. As the sIdejIucj 
roohng- stones project coEisidcrably beyond the opening i 
subdued light h introduced, without either the direct rays of the 
sun, or the rain being able to penetrate, 1 

1 lie temple of Mukte/war W oodcut Md, 313) is very similar 
in general design to that of Pararurame^war, but even richer and 
more varied in delail. and its porch partakes more of the regular 
Unssan type. It has no pillars internally, and the * roof 
externally exhibits at least the germ of what we find in the 
porches of the great temple at Bhuvanerwar and the Black 
> agoda Its dimensions are somewhat less than those of the 
fst; described, but in its class it may be considered 

me gem of Onssatt architecture,* 

1 Thu ■rlimen&cra ia frora Babu R£ku- 
dntlar* ■ Orissa Antiquities,; voi i. p. 41, 
hut | ijon t Iflic it. Q udring from 3. 
pbotc^Tiiph—the estimated Height bdng 
*hoiil 43 ft. —itiij dimtiiiinn seetiis 10 be 
ar least 27 fi.] 

5 G.^ Le Bon r 1 Mn mmumin [fc 
I Indc/ p. 70 and fig$ r 49, 50. 

’ "Hm *£mple Ei-i& of kie been in the 
hinds of (he official, and we learn chat it 
"has WotharausEkly restored: the whole 
VOL. It 


rapf of the miiRrlnpn was dismnntled anJ 
rebuilt. n — e Archa^olqgiefll Surrey Annual 
Report, tqo2.oj/ y_ 4 ft, 

4 This itftnple 13 & it r oft untied by 
number flf imnli abfines. and dose Lo h 
ulsQ stands the lecapEe of SiddheminL, a. 
ki^er structure. AIT ihe serines are 
inferior Vrorka of art, buL uifvertbel**! 
they have all been restored, 3 * — Dr, T. 
BUtch. IJh/h p T 46. Si} snrvev is 
mentioned as hiving been mark 

C 
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_ .j *l t u prr ar ^ several other temples which, from 

the® yte ofto^ecurA I -«M fad i»oW to pl« *■ 



Tam pie of IS uktuwaf, ( From a PtK*fl£rt£^ ) 


earlier than the great temple. One is known as Sari Dewal, 
near the great temple, and another, a very complete ana 
beautiful example, is called Maitreiwar, which is almost a 
duplicate, on a small scale, of the great temple, except that i 
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has no repetition of itself on itself 
almost all_ the ornaments on the 
facades of Buddhist temples are 
repetitions of themselves; but thu 
KIndus do not seem to have adopted 
this system so early, and the extent 
l _° which it is carried is generally a 
fair test of the age of Hindu temples, 
in the great Pagoda there are 
eight copies of itself cm each fact, 
lIJ d. the Rajarin? the system is 
carried so far as almost to obliterate 
the original form of the temple. 


As above pointed out, 


Great Temi’le oj- Bhuvahejtwar. 


The great temple ol IBhuvanerwar, 
known as the Lingaraja, is one of 
the landmarks in the style, It is 
traditionally ascribed to a Lalatemlra 
Kevart. who is said to have ruled 
in the ~tli century ; though this is 
mere fable, the temple may tenta¬ 
tively be ascribed to about the 9th 
or soth century; hut be this as it 
may, taking it all in all, it is perhaps 
the finest example or a purely Hindfi 
temple in India, 

Though not a building of the 
largest class, the dimensions of this 
temple in plan are, so far as J can 
make out, far from contemptible, 
The whole length is about 2 so ft, 
with a breadth varying from 60 ft 
to 75 ft. The original temple, how- 
er. ] 1 k c alna ost all t hose i n Oris.sa, 
consisted only of a vim Ana, or Ba,ra- 
dewal, and a porch or Jagamohan, 
shaded darker in the plan {Woodcut 
N°* 314), and they extend only to 
f6o ft. The Wta- and llhoga-man- 
daps. shaded lighter, were added 
possibly about the 12th century- or 1 
even later. Though several temples 
have all these four apartments, so 


flan of Great Temple ,%[ flta 
^rinc.mmr. CoraptkJ [tartly fra[ 
PlanmHAbu Kijemfralul Milm 
work, bui eesrrreted tram PJiote 
ervifriw- Scale 50 ft. to t in. 
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far as l can make out, none were originally erected with them. 
The true Orissan temple is like that represented m Woodcut 
No, 184, a building with two apartments only, and these astylar, 
or practically so: the pillars were only introduced in the com¬ 
paratively modern additions. 



The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first sight, 
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pleasing to the European eye; but when once the eye is 
accustomed to it, it has a singularly solemn anti pleasing aspect, 
le is a solid, and would be a plain square tower, but for the 
slight curv e at the top r which takes off the hardness of the 
outline and introduces pleasingly the circular crowning object 
[Woodcut No--315). As compared with that at Tan jo r Wood- 
ent ho. 213;, it certainly is by far the finer design of the two. 
Jn plan the southern example is the larger, being 82 ft T square. 
This one is only abouL 66 ft. 1 from angle to angle, though it is 
75 ft, across the central projection. Their height is nearly the 
same, botEi of them being over I So ft., but the tipper part of the 
northern tower is so much more solid, that the cubic contents 
□ the two are probably not very different. Besides, however, 
greater beauty in torm, the northern example excels the other 
immeasurably in the fact that it is wholly in stone from the 
t ? se to apex, and—what* unfortunately, no woodcut can 
show every inch o\ the surface is covered with carving in the 
most elaborate manner. It is not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll-mouldings on the angles, or the breaks an the 
lace of the tower: these are sufficient to relieve its flatness, and 
ttuth any other people they would be deemed sufficient; hut 
every' individual stone in the tower has a pattern carved upon it 
not so as to break its outline, but sufficient to relieve any idea 
of monotony. It is. perhaps, not an exaggeration to say that 
n it would take a sum.— say a lakh of rupees or pounds — to erect 
such a building as this, it would Lake three lakhs to carve it as 
this one is carved Whether such an outlay is judicious nr not, 

^tether question. Most people would be of opinion that a 
building four times as large would produce a greater and more 
imposing architectural effect; hut this is not the way a H indu 
ever^ ooked 1 1 the niatter. Infinite 1 [aboyr bestowed on every 
detail was the mode in which he thought he could render his 


] This ami the dimensions In plq.n 
cenemllf arc taken r'rr.m * tabic in Eilbn 
KAjendraJM 5 1 Antjqdtiea uf Oris*j r ’ hjL 
p- 4I- T -iEn afraid 1 hey are only runad 
nttcnhc-r&, hat they suffice for cointtiriMn. 
Th^ w certainly mem* rcL In the mhle 
the li^er is itacrifaed :i 5 66 ft by 60, 
while all the photographs prove that it Ii 
Kndr>i i htcdSy feature. !□ the plan ( TL> r. 
ii, pi. 4S1 the ^idcs arc rcpiewnred as 66 
by 54 ft^ from angle lo angle, and the 
sraremai dim etui a ns ate grven hi the table 
u 4- square. In t he plan I hey are 44 by 
46, ami j pprcach SOmajly ift ihe Etfertar* 
that if Ihe l ejww had been EiIiIEl, as ^pre¬ 
sented ed fa-Ls plan, it wodd nol have 
Stood far JUS iiDiir. fn fignre 314 ihi 


mterftu.] dimension is reduced to 40 ft, 
'nth the foruer external one of G 5 ft. 
The Bhoga-tmirnfapa is Mid in the ie*c 
T- /2,i ta be ft square ; by scale k b 
65 by 70 . The N&K-n-tftorfir is said to be 
52 ft 54 |uare p and scale* 5 E hv 6 r, The 
Jagarmihfln in th* I : ti t is said to rmasnre 
65 ft, by 43 $ on. the plan it measures 70 
by 50 . Mating IhfrSe and other adjiut- 
merit^ from the plan, it reduce* ihe total 
length io ahoal 210 ft* instead of the 
■290 of the pliiEi. This es, confirmed by 
m AlLinsori^ plan ipk laviii,). In iJte 
Tanner the temple of Bhagavnil .'pL 
s Ii-tel) is TeLifewmCcd as tfo ft in len^h, 
Bihlle Mr r Alkinsan makes it mly iicl^ 

1 Amfoeoliigy in India, 1 pp. 4^ 50. 
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temple most worthy of the deity: and, whether lie was right 
or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly marvellously 
beautiful, It is not, however, m those parts of the building 

shown in the wood- 

cut that the greatest 
amount ot carving nr 

f m > ■£ * ' " = ; ! l V.TL r- be S tOWcd, 

h-ir m the jjerpuri- 
dicular parts seen 
the urt> 1 a rd 

fenfaf, H =, d c i. i l Nc >■. ; i n - 

Th'i-re di- ■-!. uiic-in 
!■■ ■ : :•■. ■/:: iii ■ -rdey 
-d ■“ - . - : -nd great beauty of 

d'-^ign. This, how- 
I ever, ought not to 

:C!I US V. hun '-Vr 

recollect that at 
Amiravati, on the 
. A bn • •[ t::c K. 

■- r a r fro::: the 

-'■'■LJtliern hr.imd B uy ■ 

ihis kingdom, Lliere 
.■ -■ L,; 1 od a temple more 

del it at c and elaborate 
J ' n }i " carvings than 

nR y otlLC3, building 

|SSP«g2^ V ^«g in^ India, 1 and that 

T '. /^ S prgyp tf ' g i^^Bl this temple had been 

■ finished probable 

- P . ' , ' e centu rics before 

_T|T-.. I.O^V T part Of Oral iou-Rf nl |'-hwnmtrfc'nr. ft? c „ , 

(From n rhoLogmpti.i “ Is one was erected ; 

. , . and the ugh the history 

□fart in India is now written in decay, its growth and vitality 
had, in earlier times, been vigorous, ’ J 

Attached to the Jagamohan of this temple Is a Nita-mandir. 
or dancing-hall, whose date is, traditionally assigned to about 
the year t too; but this is perhaps too 'early, as there are 
inscriptions of the 12th and 13th centuries on the doorway of 
the temple porch, and they are probably earlier than the N&ta- 
mandin Hut even then it enables us to measure the extent 
of this decay with some degree of certainty. It is elegant 


s-iSlfiS-oSS p '““ 4 "' 98i ' w "“ ■ rd 










Ch ip. IL GREAT TEMPLE AT BHUVANESWAR, 


ioj 

but it differs from the style of the porch to which it is 
attached more than the leanest example of Tudor art differs 
from the vigour and grace of the buildings of the early 
Edwards. All that power of expression is gone which enabled 
the early architects to make small things look gigantic from 
the exuberance of labour bestowed upon them. A glance at 
the Nata-nnandir is sufficient For the mastery of its details* 
A week's study of the jagamohan would every hour reveal 
new beauties. 

The last woodcut may convey some idea of the extent to 
which the older parts were elaborated : but evert t'he photograph 
hardly enables any one not familiar with the style to realise 
how exquisite the combination oT solidity of mass with exuber¬ 
ance of ornament really is. 

During the five centuries which elapsed between the 
erection of these two porches* Bhuvancjvvar was adorned with 
some hundreds of temples,, some dozen of 
which have been photographed, but hardly 
in sufficient detail to enable the student to 
classify them according to their dates, 1 On 
the spot it probably would be easy for any 
one trained to this class of study, and it 
would be a great gain if it were done. 

The group nearest in richness and interest is 
that at Khajur^ho, mentioned above (p. 49); 
but that group belongs to an age just sub¬ 
sequent" to that of the Bhuvanejwar group, 
and only enables us to see that some of &?- 

the most elaborate of the Katak temples 
may extend to the year toOo or thereabouts, by e^Lh ft/urn-iram 
It is Eo this date that I would ascribe the pi^ogS^f 
erection of the Rajadln! temple The names w h. id i in. 
of the more notable, of which I have photo¬ 
graphs, with their approximate dates, are given in the list at 
the end of this chapter; but I refrain from burdening the 
text with their names, as l despair, by any reasonable number 
of woodcuts, of illustrating their marvellous details in anything 
like a satisfactory manner. 

The Mjarinl temple, as will be seen from the woodcut 
(No, 317), is small ; but the plan is arranged so as to give 
great variety and play of light and shade, and as the details 



1 Ftuto&mpht fcnve enabled me EG SCiedlafic plirpo^^ r tb^>'do nflt itppSp ihe 
mpply 10 Some exEem the deficiency of pluce of IoOiJ e^|^Hence i bill a full ajcbk 
Itiy local kEmwledge i but imleM pholo^ tecs anil MJrVey aha h much defifeknUi* 
graphs are taken % a scienLifk ma n for i CimtlIti^flta l 5 - Rr|wrt& l *Vnt iL p. & iti. 
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are of the most exquisite beauty* it is one tif the gems 
of Origan art. 1 The following woodcut (No, 3lS) t without 
attempting to illiterate the art, is quoted as characteristic 
of the emblems of the period. Below the pillar are three 
kneeling elephants, over which domineer three lions or leogrifFs. 

Above this a Nagnf p or 
female N&ga h w'ith her 
seven - headed snake * 
hood^ adorns the upper 
part of t he pi I lar. They 
arc to be found, gener¬ 
ally in great numbers, in 
almost all the temples of 
the province* Over the 
doorway are the Nava- 
graha, or nine planets, 
which are almost more 
universal at the Liuga- 
r 3 ja temple. 

Throughout the pro- 
e, from the time we 
meet it, about the 
# « century, if so early h 
till it dies out about 
AD. 1300, the style 
seems to be singularly 
uniform in its features, 
and it requires consider-* 
able familiarity with it 
„ . to detect its' gradual 

progress towards decay. Notwithstanding this, ft is easy to 


Doorway in EAjarimJ Tcmplr 
(From a Photograph.) 


1 Both thfl (empire gE Mwlclerraia fend 
RijarinI huve been restated by Dr, 
Bloch. the Archsea logical survey fit, who 
eives ^holograph* of them Ji heWe, and 
fillet repairs," hut from to very different 
J»ltiK of vieW| thm it is not dept whut 
IS tile blent of these repairs ■>—-hut in 
the Reports, this method of photograph. 
in£ from ditfereut points ''hefatc urn] 
afln T ' meddling with the bui ld[ttg%, i> 
remarkably frequent, No mention seem!- | 
to he made of ^Coring correct plans 
af the ltw>pk% wtlkh might irft-tffly hove 
been WMdt whilst the works wtre |fam^ 
an. The Work done is thu-v d-frftcribed; 
“The temples genera] ty were fairly infant, 
but a number of stone* h*rl become either 
tooM or nnaafe. in the ttrof of tlie mm- I 


-r 1 ';: ■ j™ “PP? r P™ “f Ihe spite. 
These M to be dtnnamled and built tip 
““"B ** » pttmble the anient 

tnutenp-Ls. Carvings, when broken and 

J*T r f P v cccl ** ««■* and 

ihe work of ihe modern stonemason 
does tiGC fall much bshind ihe old work* 
eiecpt that _ modem resiofftiitm* of 

^ . , nci Dr , are less gmce- 

M thim their older models. Onjfmch 

oTwhieh 3 ^ Cn r ^ l]a, - ,=d W new ones 
*bl 7 h *A r % 0 n ? 7 l wm a ^ib 

7 ^~,StureyAnmml Report. 

think ol ^ l " Pitiable to 

SCfiSSS® 
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perceive that there are two styles of architecture in Orissa, 
w hkh ran side by side with one another during the whole course, 
The first is represented by the temples of Pararuritmerwar and 
Muktenvar ( Woodcuts No. 315, 313); the second by the great 
temple (Woodcut No. 3J5V They are not antagonistic, but 
sister styles, and seem certainly to have had at least partially 
different origins. We can find affinities with that of the 
Miikterwar group in Dh&nv&r and most parts nf northern 
fndia,: but I know of nothing exactly like the great temple any¬ 
where else. It seems to be quite indigenous f and if not the most 
beautiful it h the simplest and most majestic of the Indo-Aryan 
styles. And l cannot help suspecting a wooden origin for it— 
the courses look so much more like carved logs of wood laid one 
upon another than courses of masonry, and the mode and extent 
to which they are carved certainly savours of the same material. 
There is a mosque built of Deodar pine in Kashmir, to be referred 

thereafter, which certainly i-eems to favour this idea; but 
till ive find some older temples than any yet discovered in Orissa 
this must remain In doubt. Meanwhile, it may be well to point 
out that the majority of the older temples in Orissa follow the 
type of e he great tempte, and the rest that of ParamrAmiwar; but 
the two get confounded together in the 9th and loth centuries, 
and are mixed together into what may almost be called a new 
style in the Rajanini and temples of the nth and 13 th centuries. 

Kanaka k* 

With, perhaps, the single exception of the temple of 
Jagannath at Furi T there is no temple in India better known, 
and about which more has been written than the so-called 
Black Pagoda at Kan^rak, 19 miles north-east from Furf; nor 
is there any one whose date and dedication is better known, 
since the literature on the subject can here be depended 
upon. Stirling's statement that the present edifice w F as built by 
the Raja Narasingh-dcva L w ho ruled from about 123S to_l2fi| J v 
is supported by copperplate inscriptions. 1 Complete as this 
evidence appears, one is almost tempted to question it + for the 
simple reason that it seems improbable—after the erection of 
so inferior a specimen of the art as this temple of Puri (dr. AD, 

1100) appears to be—the style could have reverted to anything so 
beautiful as this. In general design and detail it is so similar 
to the jagamohan of the great temple at Bhuvancrwar that at 
first sight l should be inclined to place it in the same century; 

1 p A*ktic Rfwchcft/ tdL xr. p a I RljicMfralJ] lUiirm bribed it to Nam 
3^ i and ■Jaonul Asiatic $f*i£tT uf singh* IT rp who began EO reign, A,ru 
™L lv*tf r (tgoj), part L p.124. 1478. 1 AntJq. ofOn**/ toL £ p. ijfc 
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?tili the details of the tower exhibit a progress towards modem 
forms which is unmistakable, 1 A fata I Fazl after describing the 
temple with tdnsiderablp detail and circumstantiality and 
ascribing it to Raja Narasingh-deva L, adds that "it is said 
to be a work of 730 years 1 antiquity.” 3 4 * * * 8 In other words, it 
was erected about A.D. S60, or just about 400 years before 
Narasingh's date which must arise from an error in the hundreds 
figu re. Naras ingh-d e v a m ust, however, h a ve employ ed architects 
of very different tastes and abilities to those engaged a century 
earlier in erecting the Puri temple. 

Another point of interest connected with this temple is, 
that all authors, apparently following Abul Fazl, agree that it 
warlike the temple of MArtAnd, in Kashmir {ante, vqL i., p. 259), 
dedicated to the sun. s Sun-worslnp r we know, was prevalent 
in various parts of India, previous to the 12th century, but it 
seems to have become merged in Ehe Vishnu cult-Surya- 
NArayana being regarded as a form of Vishnu, In the west 
of India there are remains of quite a number of sun-temples 
of about the eleventh century* and probably others will be found 
in Central India and elsewhere, when looked for. 

This temple differs in no respect from other temples of 
Vishnu found in Orissa. The architectural forms are identical; 
they are adorned with the same symbols. The Navagraha, or 
nine planetary divinities, adorned the lintel of this as of all 
the temples of the district. The .seven-headed serpent-forms 
are found cm every temple, from the great one at Bhuvancrwar 
to this one, and it is only distinguishable from those of 5iva 
by the obscenities that disfigure a part of its sculptures. This 
is, unfortunately, only too common a characteristic of Vaishnaya 
temples all over India, but is not frequent in 5 aiva temples, A 
detached mandap that stood in front of it, occupying a correspond¬ 
ing place to that at Mudhcrl, and the fine stambha were removed 
to Puri, in the 18th century, by the MarSEhAs; a corner of the 
xikhara was still standing In 1839, but within the next thirty 
years had disappeared; and the great lintel over the entrance 
to the principal hall ± carved with the Xavagraha, with other 
parts about the doorway had fallen, or were removed, and 
an abortive attempt was made to carry the lintel to Calcutta, 

Architecturally, the great beauty of this temple arises from 


3 When I viiiied Crins* in 1S37 and | 

sketched ibis temple, A greni part of the 

Xqwgx was mil stsmdinpr Sec 1 Ficllir 

ue HluitTatioos of Indian Architecture/ 

□lute in. It hsj since fallen cfii ire ly 

8 + Ay«tl Akbery/ Gladwin's trvnsU- 
tion r vol, it p. ift- | wren's version (vol. 
jL pp. laS-t^gi ll ls said thal 


EomcH hut over J veats n go KijaXararnF 
Deo empjttH) this impend am fabric and 
lefi tntl mighty unemgtiaJ to posterity. 1 ' 
**r a nans * of the sun as the 

lightne-r ; th c pliier ji mentioeed as 

Arka-kthetra nr Fadtrm-LafaeLrA. 

* ■ ArrW ee i«| Survey d Wolon 
lnda T vnL wi, pp. ^ j*. 
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the form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch— 
the only part now remaining. Both in dimensions and detail, 
it extremely like that of ihe great temple at Rhuvancjwar, 
but it is here divided into three storeys instead of two, which 
ss an immense improvement, and it rises at a more agreeable 
angle. The first and second storeys consist of six cornices 
each, the third of five only, as shown in the diagram Woodcut 
No., 184. The two lower ones are carved with infinite beauty 
and variety on all their twelve faces, and the antefixse at the 
angles and breaks are used with an elegance and judgment 
a true Yavaam con Ed hardly have surpassed. There is t so far 
as I kntdw, no roof in India where the same play of light 
and shade is obtained with an equal amount of richness and 
constructive propriety as in this instance, nor one that sits so 
gracefully on the base that supports it. 

Internally, the chamber js singularly plain, but presents 
some constructive peculiarilies worthy of attention. On the 
floor, it is about 40 ft. square,, and the ivalls rise plain to about 
the same height. Here it begins to bracket inwards, till it 
contracts to about 20 ft, where it was ceiled with a flat alone 
roof supported by wrought-iron beam s — Stirling says nine, 
nearly l ft square by 12 ft. to iS ft. long. 1 My measurements 
made the section less — ft in. to Q in,, but the length greater. 23 
ft ; and Babu Rajendralal points out that one, 21 ft- long, has 
a square section of 8 in. at the end, but a depth of n in. in the 
centre,- showing a knowledge of the properties and strength of 
the material that would be remarkable, were it not that they 
seem to be formed of blocks of short lengths, 3 or 4 in. square, 
built together, like bricks, and then covered with molten metal. 
The iron pillar at Delhi (Woodcut No. 373)15 a more remark¬ 
able example than this, and no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been given as to the mode in which it was manufactured,— 
though it may possibly have been by a similar method. Its 
object, however, is plain, while the employment of these beams 
here is a mystery. They were not wanted for strength, as the 
building is still firm after they have fallen, and so expensive 
a false ceiling tvas not wanted architecturally to roof so plain a 
chamber, 3 It seems to be only another instance of that pro¬ 
fusion of labour which the Hindus loved to lavish on the 
temples of their gods. 

1 'Asiatic Researches, 1 vaLxr. p. 330, 1 Ser^rw/i 1 , p. The present survey 

1 These ilEscrepandes a/rife from ibe fumiihes no m&nnation, heft seems to 
fist th.11 the beams Uy an ihe flrw turned have mnile any archilecEumi diawtngi of 
mdcT Eh* ruin* or ihe stone rnof itey she struct nraS arrongements anti denote 
ofiCe acid it was esiremety of the interior before Imryinff i( flow w\\ 

diftcislE Eo gCC is them w as- Ed Ejbtsmi fotnre cxflini ration, 
eorrevL measurement. 
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When from the old capital we turn to Puri, we find a state 
of affairs more altered than might be expected at the date to 
which the celebrated temple there belongs. The Somavarua 
dynasty with their 5 aiva worship, had been superseded about 
IG/S by the Gangavarua, who were nominally much devoted 
to the service of Vishnu ; and they set to work at once to 
signalise their triumph by erecting ihetemple to JagannAth, 
which has since acquired such a world-wide celebrity. Puri 



SOI) ft la it# Jji-i, 

319. Plan of Temple of J^ontiatJj 41 Puri. (From a. Pfcm by R. p. Mokwjl.) 

holds for the Yaishnava cult, the like rank as Benares or Ka.ri 
does for the Saiva, or Brin da ban (Mathuri . for the worship of 
Krishna* r 


How this great fane came to be raised by tile new sovereign 
Anantavarma.Chudagangadeva in a style so inferior to tlmse 
of the previous dynasty must be matter of conjecture. As fresh 
conquerors, the Gangas might nut have accumulated wealth • and 
moreover, they would almost certainly employ architects of 
their own race who were already known to them These 
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coming from the Dukhan, would naturally adopt the leading 
features of the temples of their native province in p referen ce 
even to the best traits of the earlier structures. The style 
would thus be an intrusion breaking in upon the Orissam style. 
Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, remarks that it seems 
unaccountable, in an age when the architects obviously possessed 
some taste and skiII T and were in most cases particularly lavish 
in the use of sculptural ornament, so little pains should have 
been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 
stupendous edifice 1 It is not in the detail—which, however, is 
seriously obscured by the plasterings applied during the last 
two or three centuries,—but the outline, the proportion s p and 
arrangements of the temple, show that the art in this province 
had received a downward impetus at the time. 

As will be seen from the annexed pfan a (Woodcut N T o. 319), 
this temple has a double enclosure, a thing otherwise unknown 
in the north. Externally it measures 670 ft. by 640 ft, and is 
surrounded by a wall 20 ft to 30 ft high, with four gates The 
inner enclosure measures 42:0 ft by 315 ft., and is enclosed by a 
double wall with four openings. Within this last stands the 
Eara-Dewal, A, measuring 80 fL across the centre, or 5 ft, more 
than the great temple at Bhuvanerwar; with its porch or 
Jagamohan, B„ it measures 155 ft. east and west, while the great 
tower rises to a height of 192 ft fl Beyond this two other 
porches were afterwards added, the Nata-mandir a C p and Eboga- 
man dir, D p making the whole length of the temple about 300 
ft., or as nearly as may be the same as that at Bhuvane/war. 
Besides this there are, as in all great Hindu temples, numberless 
smaller shrines within the two enclosures, but, as in all instances 
in the north, they are kept subordinate to the principal one, 
which here towers supreme over all. 

Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irregularity of 
plan, tills temple does not differ materially in arrangement from 
the great ones at Bhuvanerwar and elsew here ; but besides the 
apparent want of detail already remarked upon, tile outline 
of its vimana is quite devoid either of that solemn solidity of 
the earlier examples, or the grace that characterised those sub¬ 
sequently erected ; and when we add to this that whitewash and 
paint have done their worst to add vulgarity to forms already 
sufficiently ungraceful, it will easily be understood that this, the 
most famous, is also the most disappointing of northern Hindu 

sad Mukecji, Bjnrj La the only plan I ever 
found done bjri native sufErl'entlf correct 
to be used, eacept as a dLi^rum H or after 
serious djoctaring. 

1 Hunter, “Oritsa/ vol. i, pu tjg, 


3 ‘f 


niuuc yvoL ar, p T 


: Tbs plan is reduced from one to a 
Htalc of 40 ft. to I indi, made by an 
intelligent native -T^istant to the Public 
Works Deportment, named Rdrjhka Ttu- 
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temples, 1 As may be seen from the following illustration Wood- 
cut -No. 320 ), tlie parts are so nearly the same as those found in 



"- 

all the older temples at Bba™^ ,h lt thc ^ 

* PMtpIlflil +loL- ■'~- lt _ , - . 

Iliia could W hqpr^n^j 
same " . 


J Newt raidMd thh Q£,unUj r about 

thirlT-EWin-taij ago, of a curious acddcol 
boxing tuippened Id thh lemp1 E . I ttl i 
^itcr the god* had been removed fiycn 
lhai Sifihitan e c Lake their rmDti a | 
c.\c r jr-;icjn to the Gimdiehii^gliaj., some 
of ih * nwffetl in, would have 
killed any attendants, atsd smashed the 
godt. Jud they mi fofiunatdy all [^ n 
ahrtehl. Assuming the interior of the 
Hari-Dewd Id be as refwranted ( Wood 
cut No. il4), ii it m easy to tee how 


T hut in / iie 

of the Kanarak 
with a fiat fal^e mof 

Thf roof. 

Said on jjQD b-arti* i Stone 

wuld l)Jlh " il 

* a * ar ^I Jh^e lim^d d T m . b J" 

a similar fi]* toof , r ’ tC ‘ e <iout lt *liai 

way up the tower mcr the *™« 

hai formed prulabtV “r ' ^ 
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hardly be expressed in ward a; even the wooden t* however, is 
sufficient to show how changed they are in effect, bat the build¬ 
ing itself should be seen fully to appreciate the degradation in 









style, 

JAjpur and KaTAK, 

J&jpur, on the Baitarans, was one of the old capitals of 
the province* and even now contains temples which, from the 
squareness of their forms, may be old* 
but. if SO, they have been so com¬ 
pletely disguised by a thick coating 
of plaster, that their carvings arc 
entirely obliterated, and there is 
nothing by which their age can be 
determined. The place was the scene 
of the struggle in the 16th century 
between the Musa]mans and Hindus 
for the mastery of the province; 
and, under Sul aim an and his Afghan 
soldiers, it was reduced to ruins. 

Like Anhilapur in Gujarat, the ruined 
structures became a quarry for build¬ 
ing materials, and the handsome 
mosque built by NawAb Abu Nasir 
Khan in 1681 was raised out of the 
ancient Hindu remains. 1 There is 
one pillar* however, still standing, 
ivhich deserves to be illustrated as 
one of the most pleasing examples of 
its class in India (Woodcut ! 

Its proportions are beaut if 111 
details in extdlem taste 
mouldings of Ehe base, 
those on which the Hindus were 
accustomed to lavish the utmost care* 
have, unfortunately, been destroyed - - 1 
Originally it is said to have supported 
a figure of Garuda—the Vahana of Vishnu—and a figure is 


tlindti PSHv in J ii}pur 
[Yarn a ii Photograph ) 


while iiiiis hiving destroyed the limber, 
ihc stones have fallen- narml ed. 

A simitar roof so supported on wijndeq 
beams still exists in the structural temple 
on the shore H MdmalEajHira-m, I 
have nn doubt, elsewhere, bill LL is Almo&t 
impossible to get access lo these edbi 
when The gtx 3 i> itfe at home, ths 
places ate so dark k is equally impossible 
to see. except wiietl in ntinS T how tbey 
were rygfti 

1 For m aeccHinl of |ijpur »dt kluiiies T 
Vtn sir W. W. Hunters ‘Orbs*,' vob i 


pp. 265-273 : or his * Statistical Account 
of Bengal, 1 vol, xviiL pp. 85-89, lie adds 
t hat the Public Works officer 1 ! tore down 
■■ the las I rerntianls of ihe aftidnt pulacr. 
and tuixilE. bridges along the Trunk Road 
with ihe stonea , ‘* 

a The eE inft is a chlorite monolith 2ft(L 
9 in, in height, sLandlug on a Lise of 
three plimhi, 7 ft. in height, 1 Proceed¬ 
ings As. Soc. Bengal. T^i,' put i, ai 
31; Workman's 1 ThJCrjgh Town and 
Jungle, 1 pp, 2iSr. 
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pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, and if it is 
the case, the pillar is of the loth or nth century. This also 
seems to be the age of some remarkable pieces' of sculpture 
which were discovered some years ago on the brink of the river 
where they had apparently been thrown down by Muhammadan 
bigotry.* They are in quite a different style fmm anything at 
Ehuvanejivar or kanarak, and probably more ancient than 
anything of the same kind at those places 

Katak, according to tradition, became the capital of the 
country »■ A.D. 9S9-.O0G, when a certain Markat kLari is said 
to have built a stone revetement to protect the site from 
encroachment ot the river.* It too, however, has suffered, first 

the Modim.and afterwards from 
the stolid indifference of the British rulers, 3 so that very little 
remains. But for this the great palace of Makund Deo the 
contemporary of Akbar, might still remain to us in such a 
state at least as to be intelligible, Abul Fad's descripbon of 
this palace however, has been misunderstood by the trans 
la tors, who have represented it as “consisting of nine storey?' 
in.5t0s.rl of nint courts or enclosures ,j Th#* 1 ^ 

ror elephant,. c-^C, » d ^ r„“ 

other attendants ; the third ZJ££%£ “5 
d-atebmen; the fourth rras appropriated J rtfLerJ 
artificers; the kitchens made the fifth «««•■ - .. l 

tamed the Raja's public apartments : the seventh wwTfoi^the 
transaction of private business; the eighth was where Iht. 
women resided; and the ninth was the Raia's sWnmtr ”! e 
ment" “To the south,' he adds, “of S naW^? aparN 
ancient Hindu temple.”' palace is a very 

«part sg- 

Although it thus consequently happens that i. 
more means of ascertaining what the chit edifices ?° 

Ao ans of Orissa were like, than we have of tWof^L^ 0 ' 
temporary Dravidians, there is a group of enenieeH™ th f , COn_ 
winch throw some light on the arts of the periS Ash^tT** 


3 The? *we t>F more than ] Lfc sire and 
repfescxiled (hree of the Wltfis, 

I 1 Researches/ vet ty p . 367, 

* JdiJ. p r 335 : Hunter's - Orissa, 1 w&l. 

1. 0. 

p Afttu Akbety 1 F G [adwin's trtfli- 
hiiorir iwl. iL p, 13, and Jmnm\ mL 


11 P- ** 7 ; The wflnJ flfihlrJba « 
jnendered o sta> 

who railed Kalu^ f n Tfi _. * 
phip ihut ran k a k 

r<=tt«£ 3 b*S£ 

Twwfa - ™«- «■ W. * 71 ^“^ 
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JAJTPLTR AND KATAK. 


thC r findiis '? atean art h,and never will 

; r»=sa 

' ° r the1 "' The Aihara-mla bridge at Puri h as been drawn 








—[front a rDOEoprHfih.l 

^ ■ by Stirlin ^ and is ,llc finest in tile n rov in 

of those still m us* He ascribes its construction to S 

. arsmgh-dcva [[..about 12S0; Rajendralal Mitra placed it tw 

n?nlr^ es earl,er ' Between the abutments it is z;8 ft ion- w ii 

S e Thn° r 7 ^° g ft ’ ^ with a road^S f 

wide. That shown in the above woodcut fN T o » 2 i 1 a 

2 prD ^ abI >' oIder > certainly more pS*£ u 
tb^gh instructed on the same identical plan. It ma? b 
unscientific, but meny of lhB c eld bridges L stnndhj nn, 

<«.2n2i25,saar , ‘--*> i *«''“ rfo**.’** «• * i«. »«>■ 
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in use while many of those we have constructed out of the 
ruins or the temples and palaces have been swept away as if 
a curse were upon them. 

Before leaving these Orissa temples mention may be made 
of three at Mukhalingam, in Gan jam district, a place of 
pilgrimage adjoining the town of Xagarakatakam. This was 
the site of Kalinganagara, the old capital of the eastern Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinga before, anti for some time after, their 
conquest of Orissa in the nth century. 1 The place is 
described as a wilderness of ruins, and the largest and most 
entire of the temples consists of a shrine and mandap with 
two rows or three plain pillars in each* supporting the roof 
Outside, this roof is in the Orissa form, somewhat flat and 
with three fuiials in line across it The shrine is surmounted 
by a tower or rikhara of numerous thin moulded courses, 
crowned by a double am atari! it with domed apex and small 
finial. The doorway, on the east, is deeply recessed and has 
two broad frames round the entrance—the inner sunk con¬ 
siderably within the outer—and both richly carved on their 
faces and lintels with floral patterns. This is flanked by square 
jambs sculptured on the front with figures in compartments 
and supporting a projecting lintel. Projecting still more on 
each side is a richly carved pilaster with capitals of the Gupta 
type, supporting an upper lintel crowded with figures. 

Smaller temples occupy the corners of the court, which is 
enclosed by a wall, and has entrances on the east and south 
sides. The gateway in front of the temple has, like Orissan 
porches, a stepped roof with leogrifls over it. The entry tike 
that of the mandap. is considerably recessed, the inner lamhs 
and three lintels being elaborately carved. 


Of the Bhimenrara temple only the shrine and mandap 
remain, and are of the general style or the Mukhalingetfvara 
just described. When its inscriptions have been fully examined 
some definite due may be found to determine its date which 
may perhaps be ol the nth century. But the finest of 
the group has been the Somervar temple, of which only the 
rikhara remains It resembles in its proportions and variety 
of sculptures the ParamriimeAvar temple at Bhuvanerwar. 
The carving round the three niches on each face are exceed- 
ingly elaborate and interesting. But until we have the fuller 
illustrations of a survey or some epigraphical guidance, we mav 


1 KfltfdaJuriiifcam b m the Vbjwtb- 
•thlra river, m Lit. i£ fl ^4 N. p long 
I' E , about so mils NTN.W, Ijom the 
modem JCalingaptitam* and within the 


Parla-Kamedt estate, 

- 1 ^ 1Ljira Kid the walls 1 


- ■' LH “ +'■*- wbui?i iicnr 

uwnptjffna, .some of winch ht« mid to 
gti back to the toth century, 


ClUp 11 CONCLUSION. 

assume that it belongs to the later 
12th century. 1 


"5 


part of the nth or to the 


Conclusion. 

The above may be considered as a somewhat meagre account 
of one of the most complete end interest™ steles % “X' 
oreh,tectnre. It would however, be impossible to rfo it jS£ 
Without an amount of illustration incompatible with tht\cooc 

SESfe# WiU “ d " lib d ™‘" - * I*— 

seveJid thougl, merely tentative, has oq 

several occasions been made m order to attract attention to the 

subject, m hopes that some one with opportunities and know 

“ JfiSj “■ WithZlysoct'Xirephl 

concisions w Bf - P °T COfnt: to satisfactory 

view “fa build ° U - y 3 partia1 ' literaI! >’ one-sided 

i ii lIljLllT }rv' 3n, J to ascertain its age we ought to be able 
to look all round n, and make ourselves familiar with its locahtv 

s”™"r"S th r r "°v~ 

rnni\n P^" Dgr r ph of °™an style would convey a 

TLv'bX" fc ,“; ,nt,ian art r “'V is »S* 

i,- r 31 J other style vve are acquainted with in India 

othZ ‘ZiZ-''- on „ of u tcm r>“ «? "S3 

S5 A i^™ *L n he , ;th to that of Jagannath at 

of foreign St ^l® st ^4ily progresses without admixture 

of foreign elements, while the examples are so numerousZ 

XhT'S'^w”"! 1 fo h r ^ fi, >> A. of the pSZft 

4 ?Ku n . j i r ■ i r .i 


The cdfror is indebted to IIAliu 
Mottmobmi OwIcHfatti, B.A., for ™i„. 
able inforamimn besriw on the content* 
of ibis chapter and of that on the Chris*# 
wines, M uLo for ihe we of photographs 
*nd notes on the*e temples which live 
He bftla# of *■ lU BC crn Jnt . 

Thirty )-mra #« it was hopril that 
Rajendraki Milrn s work would, m 
some extern at Itsa, have supplied the 


defidmey of the r lnit dr!lJ1 <,(• tlusuulhne; 
I but this expectation was cot realised l,y 
, |tl publics lion in iBSo. With a moderate 
| knowledge of the seif nee of archmolcgy 
and accuracy of observjrjon |r would noi 
have lieen very difficult to arrange the 
I cm pins in some son of appro ximate 
Sequence determined ly careful study of 
Ihcityle. _ Nor tuts much in forma! ion in 
tnis direction benft added d nf* , 
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It is not only, however, that many technical questions will 
be answered when any competent person undertakes a thorough 
examination of the ruins, but they will afford a picture of the 
civilisation and of the arts and religion of an Indian community 
during seven centuries of isolation from external influences, such 
as can hardly be obtained from any other source. So far as we 
at present know, it is a singularly pleasing picture* and one that 
will well repay any pains that may be takers to present it to the 
English public in a complete and intelligible form. 


Tentative Li*r of Datts of t nr. Principal Ohissan Te.wlfjs , 1 


tiATHi 




900-1000 » 


I Elli century 


13 lh century 


[jthcerrtttry , 


Parajnrimtnvar, N,W. Fmm Miiktejwar, 

-> 1 jirejvauv 
■ KapsUmT, 

Uttartrwar. 

^Sarntivaj-at Mukhatiiigaiik 
r SarE Benia. 

, Xtulctej war,. S. from Sidiiherwar 

! Linearfj, Tribhuvaiiejwar or Rhuvantrw-ar Great Temple 

1 KedJ.rejwar f 5. From Mukterwfcr. 

Siddherwar, 50 yard 5 X from Mukiejwar. 

J nhagavntf- 

Somcjvar, ?$<q yards N r from tbe Great Temple. 

B rahmc.rw.TT. 

MukhaLmge-rwar- 

Vlraifr and Yar£h antkdb at JAjjHin 

y I iirknuiiJ cuTvar at P nri. 

-N^kerwar. 

PbiLiJcarcmar, 

Rfljwiinr, 3fM yards \.E, from Mdktcswar. 

ChitraknmE. 

KapiEejrwar. 

^Ram&rwar, 

Yamqjrwar- 
- M aurer war 


Great Temple or Ja^annath at Puri. 

M tgterwar. 

V^udcva, m S.li. of d* ,^ k . 

KatULrak StlTI 1 empje- 

N.ua Mandap of LmgarAja, temple, 

X llh “ “"I* « M.idah, Ln K«al d, S i n cL 
GopmMh at Remuai. 


The object of this, or any chrom*^ classification of 
such a of temples, is to brag us nearer a solution or 

one of the most obscure problems that perplex the stnrW 
of Indian architecture ^ P tile student 


1 This list miLsr nnl be regarded u in 
any sense aathoritslirc ; rather it is -r.'.h- 
nfiLtted for nriiun cm larger knowledge* 
Were these temples photographed nari 
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CHAPTER III. 

WESTERN INDIA. 


CONTESTS. 


DhilrwSr-BraWnicaJ Rock-cut Tempks, at Effiri, Radami, 
I’-lephama, DhamniT, and Poona. 


Dharwar 

Ip die province of Orissa is interesting from the completeness 
and umformity of its style of Indo-Aryan «d* e ct£f 3 E 

^. f m D| ?‘ irwar ».i or > m °™ correctly speaking of Maharashtra is 
a.most equally so from exactly tile opposite conditions fn 
be w estern province, the Dravidian ski strifes w"h the 
northern for supremacy during ail the earlier stages u f their 
a " d f hl i m ° de “! wWch the on e influenced the other 
L Wr° ne f U ' 1 1 ™° St ‘ r,tere3tin £ * nd instructive lessons we 

for -iTh? frU i n h ' J[r Stud *' ' vhen thL * materials are available 
for a thorough investigation of the architectural history uf 

ictenTlT' " however, the western can never 

Sr fini \ -M Va he eastern province. There are more and 
TI l biJ ! EtJin ^ H1 the one city of Bhuvanejwar alone than 

cLfcradon^r tlf Mi J^ htra together, and the extreme 
elaboration of Liter details gives the Orissnn examples a 

superiority that the western temples cannot pretend fewival, 

. °i d « and must characteristic of the Dharwir 

temples is that of PapanStha, at Pattadakai. As wiU be seen 

voM mo P thli n templ V e ivtn Ilbove (Woodcut No. jfJz, 
natln^f^' 1 ICC f- ’ lts :owt:r > has not the same predomi- 

^ 11 aU r y * had 111 ° lissa S *» d instead 

in ftJE l^ r f ? a3 " f ° ur 'P^ d F™*. -Inch would 

tVl . f 1 d ‘^ Be ^ onci thw * however, is tire great porch 
T^ n ~ SflUarc ' ai usual - here it poshes 

STn? ™W 11 ?i *°fi’ ". thc *““» at (Wood- 

99), These, w ith others, form a group of early temples 
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wholly Dravidian in style, but having no affinity, except in plan, 
with the temple of PapaMthn, which is as essentially Indo- 
Aryan in its architectural arrangements. This, in fact, may be 
looked upon as the characteristic difference between the styles of 
Dharwar and Orissa. The western style, from its proximity to 
the Dra vidian and admixture with it, in fact, used pillars freely 
and with effect whenever wanted ; while their use in Orissa 
is almost unknown in the best ages of the style, and their 
introduction* as it took place there, showed only too clearly 
the necessity that had arisen in the decay of the style, to supply 
with foreign forms the want of originality of invention. 





1 tic external effect of the building may be judged oT from the 
above woodcut (No. 323^ The outline of th! tower Is not 
unlike that of the Parana mu war temple at Bhuvanerwar. 
with which it was probably contemporary AJ , ;oq— 
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Chap. III. 


DHARWAR. 


b^ndScrlS y ^t T['7 £** -° n the a which has 

xneinber, of northern tempt He^k lookf astfX'to 
jfltermed^ oonrses simulated roofs, or a roof in two storeys 
. then this crowning member was introduced, and the same 

ar;tr; aiid °r r ^ t;ij the ■«?>»*«* h« g ht w*> 

S w y Pat^m^ar there are three intermediate 
five andfn^tm^ 3 i’ in th " srftdt ^"’’erat Blunanerwar, 
anerks b ut ^ , f h temp ' eS ^ disappear from the 

glgS^SSS^aS 

°sru;s s !r : 

r , l on r h S-,v« “ 1“ £*£ ““’'“I*•'. *"<1 
fbnr plain square pillars, the .a^ Sit 

The 4ore P ^l^tiLya at Sn the 3 shrine ’ iin<J » frorT1 

and of Garuda on the lintel of th • f , the . [ ‘ ntrance P^rch 

dedicated to Vishnu <FLt/ X\mT tt°b Vn™ 

E 2 S&S 5 "vdJI tt * 

“ is an *s**« iaKSfs&fcB; 

ttSSSgBHgsssgg 

® 1 Ar^S'iminih«l P_ J- --- 


‘ / AnWofika] Sarvey of W«tun 
wiia. it»L 14 Kcp'.-rt on Bd^im and 


K^liidei, 7 pp. 3S-4Q, 

‘ Indian A h tJjiParT,* voL dii, p. 2 S*- 
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long previouslvt though we may fairly assume that it had been 
erected at least as early as, if not before, the reign of Vikram- 
aditya (655 to 6S0 AD.). Indeed, comparing it with the temple 
of Fapan^tha at Pattadakal (Woodcut No. 323) we are at once 
struck by the more ancient style of the features of tills, and 
would be quite prepared, on fair evidence, to ascribe it to the 
beginning of the ?th century or soon after. 

When the drawings made by the Archeological Survey 
or the temples of this district 1 are completely published, they 
will, no doubt, throw immense light on the early history of 
this style, 1 As the case now stands, however, the principal 
interest centres in the caves of Badami, which being the only 
Hrahmanical caves known that have a positive date upon them, 
they give us a fixed point from which to reason in respect of 
other series such as we never had before. 

Brahmanical Rock-cut Temples, 

Although die structural temples of the Radami group- in 
Dharwar are of such extreme interest, as has been pointed 
out above, they are surpassed in importance, for our present 
purposes at least, by the rock-cut examples. 

At Rtidami there are three caves, not of any great dimensions, 
but of singular interest from their architectural details and 
sculptures, and more so from the fact that one of them. No, 3, 
contains an inscription with an undoubted date upon iL There 
are, as pointed out above, innumerable Buddhist inscriptions 
on the western caves, but none with dates from any well- 
ascertained era, and none, unfortunately, of the Brahmanical 
caves at Elurii or elsewhere have inscriptions that can be fully 
deciphered, and not one with a date on it The consequence 
is, that the only mode by which their age* could be approxi¬ 
mated was by arranging them in sequences, according to our 
empirical or real knowledge of the history of the period daring 
which they were supposed to have been excavated. At Elura p 
for instance, it was assumed that the Buddhist preceded the 
Brahmanical excavations, and that these were succeeded by 
the jaina; and various local and architectural peculiarities 

1 Til* works tti yet published an and Paitadakal S milts Qksl-mJrtb-tssst 
iiiis sabjpCL ajc the 1 ArchitectUir in from EadimL Fifteen mil** amis 
Ohirwir acJ Mysore/ folk, [DO ptaSes, tbe whale, which must have be*n 
Momy, i860: Butgess's *Arcba^b£kal id the fith or ytfi century a place of 
k*poft on [he BeL^isn and KaLadgi gift*! Lm por^tlCe* or Bddimi 

UlHrkis/ lii74; ufid Ws "Chaiukyan Way then the espial of the ChUukyas 
AfthU«tore/ 1S96. —quamatRoj-ttlAsLuic Society/ toL iv* 

a For architectural purposes the thr« p, 9 : H llldiaa AutklUairy/ vol. viik p, 
places imv be considered 43 OUC- Aihcd* J43. 
is .iboul j miles north-ca-st Gt pJtladftkaJ r 
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rtndertd this hypothesis extremely probable. Arguing on this 
. bii ’ lt wa:s ^ >Liri d that the one chaitya cave there, the Virwa- 
karma, was nearly identical in style with the last of the four 
chaityas at Ajanti (No. 26). and that cave, for reasons given 
above, was placed at the end of the 6th century, say a.d <k£! 
The cates next it were assumed to occupy the ;th century 
thus kadmg on to the R&merwara group, about A.n. ;oo and 
^ie Jama group would then have occupied the 9th century 
The age of die Kaiias or Dravidian group, being exceptS’ 
could only be determined by extraneous evidence £id 5 
already pointed out, from its extreme similarity with the groat 

ataos[ «**W VafSi 

Is bmSrhr h d w m a r m t! f r cha " 1 of reasoning the Jaina group 
brought back to a slightly subsequent age, f 

tweSfil^f^h 1 ° r the r a 3 Cive at is dated 'n Lite 

n^S vtTl 1 well-known king, Kirtivarman I., 
the r y fter the jnau guratioti of the Sales king'; 

the da E « therefore is a.d. 57 S. Admitting, which I think its 

thSe ^tiM^th^ 613 ne ^ ly ecrtairi - that h is the earliest of the 
Ssum^ a W^w 0 lkL ‘ ° ntJ ailother > that the latest may be 
assumed to have been excavated within the limits of the Aext 

£roup r with y rh^? , 57 s " 63a th(: architecture of this 

EiurS it ii ia " IJ ?"^ aS l! r Ccn ^ ra i or Rdmerwara group at 
tiura, it is so nearly identical, that though it may be slmhilv 

SnTth^v?^ hafdly nOV u be T> dotlbted th< * too, inducting 
Lve.i L known as the fUvaija-ka-khai, must liave 

semLnr^f aCed | ,n ? century. Instead, therefore, of the 

quence formerly adopted, we arc forced to fall back on that 

SSSS, iJICtUre °j\^igiQ US toleration described by the 
Sh^SS Pdgri,? “ “ h ^. lted at Allahabad in the vear a.d. 64, 
On^that occasion the king Harsha Siladitya distributed alms 

fin Id ha Th yetigiatx), the first day in honour of 

'WE2 ttaK 1 TSiPlllrtfiiK 

As a reminiscence or the eclecticism of the time if rP 
In the Deis Avatara and Rivan-ka-khai caves at ElfirAfor 


rrs rJif® s. v ^r' 


tDEOt L p. JbO i U[ H til's 
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instance, we find the scuiptures about equaJly divided between 



■Saiva and Vaishnava subjects, whilst %. • 

lm:,ms orj ™. in ?S CI 
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... TEMPLES, taj 

or^ft Va ! shr ? va ’ the others are 

shrink mav pZeHv hfl" S* 'V he inJddIe * both 

emblem o^SiK .^ 7 SUpp0sed t0 have s «PP°rtcd the 

very "shnlhfr inTtfa^^^ £*?• “ a two-^reycd cave, 
Thai and Tin Thai h , details to the n «ddhist Don 

first sight BrL- ali BidimanicL At 

BuddSs, ^ made by the 

B U . on oxominotion i, app e m 




and^iTIs Natural il Crhapi ’ the earliest Brahmanical temple he 

n^i tt 3 r^XS£TS»? wh r ,h , r *»'«■ ***£5 

models that already exhr^ e ? P LS ^ shouJ d follow 

own worship. The drt umatan^lf ap P ro Prf ati °g tp em to ti 
probable is the existence nf-i n j^°' i evi:r ' ^ ,at makes this m 
of the Nandi, in the coSrt^rdJwV ^^^^ 1 n '“ d »r».«r>hr 

must have b^en a pStSffi 3*0 Jthi, eviden 

p _ _ design, or the rock wnt 

' R#dnCWi tl0t ” ‘ <*■ T^plcA 0 f j^- pj^ 
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not hav e been left here for it, und it is & model of the usual 
structural building found in Saiva temples in different parts of 
Tridta. 3 This is i piece of bad grammar the Buddhists never 
were guilty of; their excavations always are caves, whilst the 
great characteristic of Brahmanical excavations, as distinguished 
from that of their predecessors, is that they generally copied 
structural buildings, a system that rose to its greatest height 
in the Kailas, already described (voL i., page 344). ’ The Buddhist 
excavations, on the contrary, were always caves and nothing else. 
I he ground floor h little more than a corridor^ 95 ft. in length 
and about 30 ft. deep, with cells. The upper storey ha|], of which 
Woodcut No. 325 is the plan, is nearly square—95 ft wide by 
9 7 ft- deep—the roof supported by forty-four square pillars, of 
which those in front aie richly carved. 1 he recesses between the 
pilasters in the side walls are filled with large sculptures in alto- 
rilievo—those on the north side being 5aiva, and on the other 
mostly Vaishnava. 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildings or caves so 
far south as Bad ami, and we are consequently deprived of that 
means for comparison : such as are south of'Karle, at Karhad, 
etc-, are of little or no account arch itectunitty. The result, 
how e ■ er, ol the translations of inscriptions collected during the 
last thirty-five years, and of the surveys made, leads us to 
compress our history of the western caves within narrower 
limits than at one time seemed necessary. The caves in the 
south of Bijapiir district seem all to be comprised between the 
years 500 and 750 A.D., and those at Elura, being synchronous, 
must also, with the exception of the Jaina caves, be limited 
to the same period of time, with probably a slijzht extension 
either way, 

The lo Jawing may now be offered as an approximate 
chronology of the far-famed series of caves at Elura : 

Buddhist :— Vova karat* to Tin Thai . . 500-650 1 

Hmd “ 1Uds AvatSra, Rrlvan-kn.-Khai, and Rimwvam 650-750 

Dhumar Lcni and others , , . 750-850 

Dmridian i-KaiHs * . 750-800 

Jaiaa:—India and Jagannath Sablms, etc, . . 8 oq-ii<xi 

The cave at Elephanta follows of course the date here 

Z"?™. [oT f , the u pillar Lena, and must thus date after the 
middle of the 8th century. 51 


1 The lUshlrakuta ifivcripticrii on ihis 
man da pa b only ver)' paiLcalEy le^ibEt* 
aod is probably of Liter date than tho 
wsflt t - AtcIueqI 'igiizal Survey of 


Western India/ yoI, y. p, 

11 This is this date given \n lEtc descrip¬ 
tion in ‘ The Caves qT Eltphaula/ 
Bombay, (£71, p. j_ 
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The^e dated caves and building:? have also rendered another 
service to the science of archaologv, inasmuch as they enabled 
us to state with confidence; even before the inscriptions were 
property translated, that the principal caves at Mamaltapuram 
must be circumscribed within the same limits. The architec¬ 
ture there being so lean and poor, is most misleading, but, as 
hinted above, [ believe it arose from the fact that it was 
Dra vidian, and copied literally from structural buildings, by 
people who had not the long experience of the Buddhists in 
cave architecture to guide them. Hut be that as it may, a 
comparison of the Hindu sculptures at BAdAmi with those 
of Elura on the one hand. and Mamailapuram on the 
other, renders it certain that they were practically con tern- 
poraiy. The famous bas-relief of'DurgA, on her lion, slaving 
MahishasuiTL, the Minotaur, 1 is earlier than one very similar to 
it at ElOrA; and one, the VirAtarupa or Vamana, is later by 
probably a century than the sculpture of the same subject in 
cave 3 at BAdAmi. 5 Some of the other bas-reliefs are later, 
some earlier, than those representing similar subjects in the 
three senes, but it seems now impossible to get over the fact 
-rV v’ Poetically synchronous. Even the great bas- 
reJiel.wtuch I was inclined to-assign to a more modern period, 
probably belongs to the yth or 8th century-. The great NAga 
king, whom all the world are there worshipping, is represented 
as a man whose head is shaded by a seven-headed serpen t- 
hood but also with a serpent-body from the waist downwards, 
t hat form was not known in the older Buddhist sculptures, but 
has now been found on all the Orissan temples (for instance 
noodeut No. 318), and frequently at Bad A mi. 3 This difficulty 
being removed, there seems no reason why this gigantic 
sculpture should not take the place, which its state of execu¬ 
tion would otherwise assign to it—say a.D. yoo—as a mean 
date h subject to a subsequent adjustment. 4 

In a general work like the present it is of course impossible 
to illustrate so extensive a group as that of the Brahmanical 
5 av » t0 su ch an extent as to render their history- or affinities 
Intel igible to those who have not by any other means become 
familiar with the subject. Fortunately, however, in this in¬ 
stance, sufficient literature on the subject is available by which 
any one may readily attain the desired information, 3 


3 /*pt. nr. plate (i; and ttu * Re. 



a tjV j•>!> I1I1I41F ni jis. 


1 c Transaction!; &f [he Rnyal Asntic 
Society/ voL iL plate 4, 

^ / vH- rrjp rilliu. - nnrl -- ■ ^ "tl ^ 


Temple* of Tidin' ddl 16^ 

\ Hie 1 Reports cf the AichMloeica] 
Survey f>[ Western India, T vo]s. i. iiL v. 
and ii. ^ and *The Rock Temples of 
Klephantfl ' (TkinsLay^ T%|). 


5 Apart from the older Works, refer ■ 
cnee may be made 10 * Tbt Cave 



/. 4 V. £it r plates 33 , 4 a 

^ I frfi" iv n E^pr.m I ► i-.- . I 


_ There h a second bas-relief* almost 
similar bat in vmt*e presenrafiort, about 
3 D yards south from this. 




northern* or in do-a ryan style, book vl 












After all, however, the subject is one more suited to the 

and the 1 ° tot 

rchitcct Like all rock-cut examples, ex cent the Drtvi^li-.n 
the caves have the intolerable defect of havfng no ex to dors’ 
and consequently no external architectural form The onlv 

Eg? ° T r m r h ' ch T iCtl y bclon e to architectural art °are 
thur pillars, and though a senes of them would be interesting 

they vary' so much, from the 
nature of the material in 
which they are carved, and 
from local circumstances, that 
they do not possess the same 
historical significance that 
1 terms would afford, 
pillar, for instance, as 
this one from the cave catted 
Lankejrvara on the side of the 
pit in which the Kailas stands 
(Woodcut No. 336), though in 
exquisite taste as a rock - cut 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently re¬ 
quired to support tin/mass 
of rock above, does not afford 
any poinLs of comparison with 
structural examples of the 
In a building it 

—' - would be cumbersome and 

absurd ; under a mass of rock 
it is elegant and appropriate, 
the pillars in the eaves at 

opposite fault; thev retain th<rir «’►« fa ' ! fmm the 

in the rock, and l 2 k faSV«T it ^ ctura| though used 

this diversity in prictS !? but whlle 

chronometric scale beiru; L,,/ .■ i j prevents their use as a 
practice had been uniform P i\s wri’ “ v WOuId bt if the 
a cave with a positive date J 'Tu’ ? a l at * 

- - - ■■ - ce> A>a ■* may be well to give 

a "d J 2 S) to illustrate 
between it and other cxa^nDfeT“ J !♦ * , c ^ ni , paj,So n to be made 
illustrated in the first volume of theV^^ found fu! l>’ 

Tl.o 0g h no, one Stat S r ), ? 11 ' lr '!» l * 
v ??? dah measuring 70 ft w j|j! a fine cave « ,ts 

which is a simple plain cell'^on S J J? h l f S ? {l - beyond 
Atone e„„ or the ve™deit in' 


Pill 11 m FAtrJL 

(From n Drawing bv tha Author! 
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other end Vishnu seated on the five-headed serpent An ant a. 
Hie front pillars have three brackets each, of very wooden design, 
ail of which are ornamented by two 
or three figures, generally a male and 
female, with a child or dwarf—all of 
considerable beauty and delicacy of 
execution. The inner pilla- 
varied,ancl more architectural in their 
forms, but in the best style of Hindi! 
art. 1 

Compared with the style of art 
found at Amar&vatf, on the opposite 
coast, it is curious to observe how 

nearly Buddha, seated on the many- 3=7. Plan or Cave N'e. j, md&mf 
headed -\ T %a, s resembles Vishnu on P } - ^**■) 

Ananta in the next woodcut, arid ' ' e ~ JJ " tQ 1 in 

though the religion is changed, the art has hardly altered to 
such an extent as might be expected, considering that three 



3 * 8 - 


Section Of CLiiH! Xq. j, Fiarl.imL 
35 ft. 


I'From ft Drawing by J r IWoc ) 

tu I ill. 


centuries at least had probably elapsed between the execution 
complete. '° The chdn Z e of however, is 

mn£**S£tti the f Hindfls successfully conquered one of the 
main difficulties of cave arch tecture by excavating rW„ » 
the spur of a hill, as in the Dhumar lL ?2 Elfil,td by 
surrounding them by courts, as there and at Elephanta and 
at Jogerwar; so that light was introduced on three sides in- 
stcad ofonly one, as was too often the case both with Buddhist 
and Hindu excavations. These, though probahlv amone the 

lonb-d™ . ce f rtam! ' v * tlie finest Hindu excavations existing, if 
looked at from an architectural point of view'. The Fluri 
example « the larger and liner, measuring , 49 ft. by Is 
(Woodcut No. 32 f»- That at Elephanta, ihough extremely 
similar in general arrangement (No. 33 o), is ]JL regular in 


^Bui^cas, * Report ern Mmm 
KakiEj^ 1 pkr« 24-35, 
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I iJuimar Le™i Cave at FifcriL 
(From LbinicEE'a ■ V'ipwj in HinHostan. i s 

Persic JLm fu |q i tEL 


plan, and also somewhat smaller, measuring only 130 ft by 
129 ft. ft is easy to see that ir these temples stood in the 
- 11 ■■■-• i» - open they would only 

be porches, like that at 
Belflr (Woodcut No. 
257), and numberless 
other examples, which 
arc found everywhere ; 
but the necessities of 
rock - cut architecture 
required generally that 
the cella should be 
placed inside the man- 
da pa, or porch, Instead 
of externally to it, as 
was always the case 
in structural examples. 
Thin, perhaps, was 
, . , , t . . , hardly to be regretted: 

but it shows how little the practice of cutting temples in the 

rock was suited 
to the temple- 
forms or the 
Hindus, and we 
need not* there¬ 
fore, feel surprised 
how readily they 
abandoned it 
when any idea 
of rivalling the 
Buddhists had 
ceased to prompt 
their efforts in 
this direction. 

In the capitals 
of the pillars in 

. * . lL „ these caves, as 

represented in the accompanying woodcut (No. xu\ from the 

Llephanta cave we find the perfected form of th^e ribbed 
cushion-capitals that are found at Badami and in so many other 
caves, dating from at least as early as the fith century ' hut in 
these excavat.oTis it seems to have reached its fallen develop 
merit and beauty of form. From its frequent recurrent of 


J 3 F* 


Elephnni*. &i*t. 
lFro.rn a Plan hy J. Enr^tHi* ) 

Stdr ico fL trt 1 in. 


] Baniell's pUn E5 tics quite aecut*Le + Tmt soffic^ntlw r 
tndVph,e 791 * nd 
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tnph over that fallen 
Ith century, drove an 
they came tq a part 


earlier and later date it has come to be considered the typical 
capital of early Indian architecture. It may be compared to 
the Doric order of classical 
art as, in the same way f the 
vase with foliage falling 
over it h as exemplified in 
the Ramerwara cave and 
elsewhere, may be regarded 
as an Oriental type of the 
Ionic order. This ribbed 
cushion form of capital also 
reminds us of the amaliritiL 
crown to Hindu rikharas 1 
though we may be unable 
to say from what it has 
been derived, we can hardly 
escape the conviction that 
in their origin they are 
akin. 

So far as I know, there 
Is only one example where 
the Indo-Aiyan architects 
attempted to rival the 
Dra vidian in producing a 
monolithic exterior It is 
at a place called Dhamnar. 
in Rajputana, where, as 111 
already mentioned {#*//?% 

vqL l, pp. E65 and 300 ) p there is an extensive series 
excavations. In order to mark their triump” 
faith, the Hindus, apparently late in the 6th 
open cutting into the side of the hilt, til! 
high enough for their purpose. Here they enlarged this cutting 
into a pit gj§ ft, by 6/ ft., leaving a Vaishnava temple of elegant 
architecture standing in the centre, with seven small cells 
surrounding it, precisely as was done in the case of the Kadis 
at ESura. The effect, however, can hardly be said to be 
pleasing (Woodcut No. 332). A temple standing In a pit is 
always an anomaly, but in this instance it is valuable as an 
unaltered example of the style, and as showing how the small 
shrines of Sivilayas -—which have too often disappeared — 
were originally grouped round the greater Saiva shrines. The 
value of this characteristic we shall be better able to appreciate 
when we come to describe the temple^t Prambanan and other 


FiHors and turner of Uic Shrike at EtephftnUj!- 


* 


* Ame r rot i- j 33 * 
VOL. m 


B Attit % voL i. p. JJ&. 
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places in Java. The Buddhists had their cells for priests and 
ascetics; the Jains filled their residential cells with images 



S£ 4 k 50 ft II EEL. 

and made them little temples ; and the Hindus in their shrines 
made smaller cel la; far the attendants nr family of the god- 



33^ Sai vi TEtnpfc near Poqui. (from a Skettb by DmuetL J 

One more illustration must conclude what wc have at 
present to say of Hindti rock-cut temples. It is the temple 
of I arschalejvara at Bh&mburd£ near Poona, and is but little 
known, though much more appropriate to cave architecture 
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than mast examples of its class. The temple itself is a simnle 
pillared ha I, with eight pillars in front, P Sl “ ple 

and possibly had originally a structural 
-nkhara built on the upper plateau to mark 
the position of the sanctuary {Woodcut 
* 334 )- _ Tile most original part of it, 

however, is the Nandi pavilion, which 
stands in the courtyard in front of the 

temple (Woodcut No. 333).i It is circular 

m plan, and its roof—which is a great slab 
of rock-was supported by sixteen square 
pillars of very simple form—four within and 
twelve in the circumference,—of which four 
have now crumbled and fallen. Altogether 
it is as appropriate a bit of design as is to 
tie found in Hindu cave architecture, It 
has, however, the defect—only too common 
m those Hindu excavations—that, being 334. Tfcnpfe »r F^cbsi. 
in a p|t. it can be looked down upon; SK™****■■ 

wh,ch is a test very few buildings can 1Jn ' 

stand, and to which none ought to be exposed* 



Thcri is i Similar temple at AaU 
nca f Mmjmuibad, in the FhidiLirfiblUE State 
— AiehieotogimJ Surrey & f iS^era 


V ° L J i3 ‘ P- «md pLites J3, 34. 
pla’p 69 ^ TcmpIcs of Indi V P- 42 $ and 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CENTRAL AN D NORTHERN [NtHA, 

CONTENTS. 

ChiinilrivatJ irndHiipoli—Kfrtti.stambhas—Temples at GwAliar, Khaiurdho 
Sinnar, L^ayapur, Ben ar«, Bindraban, Kiotanagsr, AnmtsJ. ' 


“ “Mainly more than one hundred temples in Central 

S* r^T rr H Illdia J? lch . a r, e wdl " onh y ofbein E described in 
detail, and, if described and illustrated, would convey a wonderful 

ofSKl™ the Hindu mind and 

of the degance with which it was capable of exposing itself. 

i unL o> ibese temples can make the smallest pretension to rival 
the peat southern examples in scale; they arc at! indeed 
smaller even than the greater of Orissan examples - and while 
some of them surpass the Orissan temples in eLarlce of form 

Sitiat" in the pmf “ sc e,aboriti °" St 

None of these temples — none at I pact th^r 
“" , pfe ,e -*«m to he of ar ,y grea ; anliquit : Ai F>an n °i” 

cu,,,,, ab ™, ,\i>. fcisssaEjrit 

bu° ft uTS^fa^vSLfbtr"^*, ™y i« « ad 

Among the more complete exam Dies r U ? C]T1 l * k 

and consequently the mosF beautiful % the n? I 1 ® 1 kn01 ^ of ' 

at dhandravati^Sjh’AShSt^ °l 

Assuming that it belongs to the early viars of tl? 

’ Wth the ch4wadi in Mnfand^ a-p^,^ tiS « 

1 A view of ifiLa pntilishaj in 
my 'Picturesque I 11 elu ras toni of 1 mil tan 
Architecture/ plate 5. 
a In it* tteighhaaThciod Cornel Tod 

fouuij ftfl LTkScrcpt Lfjti p dared 74S <. F *n 

not named, which at <mc tim* I though! TcmI ' s ‘-WaTs of 

might hn*= been talien from this temple, ho ' J,'" / P ‘ % Hb l»tw- 

BTi.l ranseqaenllj might give it] ££ - a mere f ^ W °^™ !sa ^ lh c dale 

•btiat A.D, S 3 g, whieh Wdy J ** g 


■ [>i:itu,t^ h n,lr. C .T: raUch , 
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^CDres e nf£n a f d T iVatT f rP’ erU 1 COm P ?etes the list of what we 

of the oth ^/r havu « ^ ee[l erected before the middle 

1 me 9th century. There are doubtless 

others, such as the temples at Pathiri and 
igowii, that may be of even an earlier 
■^£ p and it would be well they were 
examined, for this is one of the most 
elegant specimens of architecture of its 
period (Woodcut No, 335), It has not I 
the poetry of arrangement of the Jaina 
octagonal domes, but it approaches very 
nearly to them by the large square space 
m the centre, which was covered by one 
of the most elegantly designed and most'y 
exquisitely carved roofs known to exist fe ip 

anywhere. Its arrangement Li evidently &;-g D—.. * 

borrowed from that of Buddhist vihAras, E”-L. - n , "ij 

and it diners from them in style because ?j ":T*~ ■ m y. r 

their interiors were plastered and painted , 
here, on the contrary, everything is carved TempfcAi ChmdrtvBit 
in stone. 1 1 1 is a Saiva shrine, Scm> a S h- to t In. 

of fr ^ m ^ t5 ' une ° f the oldest, a „d certainly one 

of he most perfect, in Central India is the desecrated tempte 

falhrfdliffiSh^ a r T d rnmantic s POt not far from the 
f , Vfiambal whose distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks tile silence of the solitude around them 

DmbJhhT^ r m|> C ' repfe -^' ntetJ in the Woodcut No. 136, may 
ET . u ' pcI¥ t II£ ;1 more f ,rccise determination, be ascribed to 
he yth or loth century, and is one of the few of th^agenow 
known ; it was originally dedicated to Siva. Its general out¬ 
line is identical with that of the contemporary Orissan temnlr-s 

tH r aStylar , endosed P° rch - » mandapa, ft has a 

S?5SiS2f: °jF ea, . cleea !] ce lvhnse roof reaches halfway 

up the temple, and is sculptured with a richness and complexity 
of desigri almost unrivalled, even in those days D f LtieJit 
prodigality of labour. It will be observed in the plan i Wood- 
cut No. 337; that the dimensions are remarkabl? small and 
the temple is only S« ft high, so that its merit consists entbdy 
ni its shape and proportions, and in the elegance and profusion 
of the ornament that coven it. P n 


.' T «l t»- pp- ?33ff J, give, b«im| 

[Jlatcs Of the detail! tif the jujreh by a 
native artist—Curly wd [drawn—bat win- 
iijfi Shadow to render ifarai mteHLgiblc, 
UnfortanalcEy w? now Imm lhAL ibis 
uaoiiECEurnt bid been repaired two or ihrw 


veani ajgo, with ug]y ni^ury, dasEtr 
und l^hiirwasiiL Sach t? what has to be 
Expected whoever an a^citnt monument 
is repaired by Hindus or enimitcd lot be 
Ordinary engineer to d«n r 
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or oopSrU.^^dr*; 



Temple a, tUrcH. > rtm . * Dmwio* bv ,be Au^r.) 
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— use Aut hi^r j 

in Gujarat; in this tradition record* n« 

iHun) prince to a RajputnT hrrde.' for which^r^f ° f -* H 

' w nicn purpose it is fat 
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to have been erected; 1 but whether this is so or not, it is 
one of the finest examples of such detached balls known in 
the north. We miss here the octagonal dome of the Jains* 
which would have given elegance and relief to its ceiling, though 
the variety in the spacing of the 
columns has been attained by a 
different process. When the dome 
was first employed in Hindu archi¬ 
tecture, they seem to have at¬ 
tempted to gain sufficient relief 
to their otherwise morn 

arrangement of columns by_ 

ing up the external outline of the 
plan of the mandapa, and by 
ranging the aisles, as it were, 
diagonally across the building, 
instead of placing them parallel 
to the sides. 

Other two temples here, to the 
south of the preceding, are smaller 
but essentially of the same style, 
though more pointed in their form, 
and are consequently either more 
modem in date, or if of the same 
age—which may doubtless be the 
case — would bring the date of the 
whole group down to the loth 
century, which, after all, may be 
their true date. 

The larger of the two is known 
as the temple of Piirvatl, and in 
front of it, a little way from the great temple, were two pillars, 

, 'vliieh (still standing in 1873} is here represented* 
(Woodcut No. 338). They evidently supported one of those 
torans,' or archways, which succeeded the gateways of the 
Buddhist topes, and form frequently a very pleasing adjunct 
to Hindu temples. From the architraves of certain of these, 
the god was swung at certain festivals. They are, however, frail 
edmees at best, and easily overthrown, wherever the bigotry 
of the Moslims came into play. 


338. PHJnr pit Bfcnrii. 

fFffQHL a. Plate in Tod's ' Annala 
Of RajAfiSlaflQ^ 


1 TmPs + Annals gf Rajasthan," vo], £L 
P- 71*- For the legend of Etija Huna a nd 
Pingali Rios, + Indian Antiquarr, 1 
\l p, 315 , 


- For 11 pholdgnph of this and of tht 
two neighIxiQrin^ temjjHu*, itc 1 Archi¬ 
tecture and Sccekij in acid 

EtajpuUrta/ plate 22. 
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KiRTTt-STAMBHA GATEWAYS. 

Torau gateways or Klrtti-stambhas, as above remarked, were 
common adjuncts to Hindu temples as well as to Buddhist 
stupas. Tilt: gateways at Sanchi and Bharaut are the earliest 
point to; but of similar purpose, though of very 
different construction, were such gateways as those at Baroli 
and the four already mentioned at Worangal (voj. s., n, 415), 
wmjch may belong to the 12th century. But there are others 
ol the same character that may be here mentioned. The 
only one yet known in the Dekhan is at the ruined temple 
ol GalaganAth, outside Aihole, which still retains the lintel 
supported by two massive square carved pillars, and from 
trie style and carving may date from about a.D. goo; but if 

disappeared ^ * pe ^ irTient over the lintel It has totally 

*_ P f rao ^ 0Tntlts st >’ le « one at PathAri, in the Gwaliar 
territory, about 11 miles south-east from Eran, where are also 
many remains of great antiquity and interest. It stands in 
fj,"* °f an . °} d te “P J e called GAdarmar. The shafts of the 
E m are Sixteen s, dcd with Gupta bases and capitals of the 
t ^ e Ti^J ie , p[iaf from the Eran temple (Woodcut 
lo t at " hc brackets that support the toran arch—now 
hes 7 r , and “'mal figures on Tour sides, but 

most > now ]os \- Alwve these brackets the pillars 
of whirh If L U ^ M L, a ' ar £ e abacus on the inner projections 
centre ^ r ^ ts . the richly-carved lintel, which carries over its 

the end M T f ’i 10 ^ ° r amalajtiii - with Hons on each of 
th end biocks. It has had no pediment, and must belong 

to the age of the bupta remains at Eran. 

there stood 0 / r h ° S0*y» tomplc at Mudhsrt in GujarSt 

the pediment w gateway, hm the whole of 

peQiment has fallen, and only the pillars rp 4 rv a : n hicrh 

remain standing of the structure erected in ad io-> 6 But’ 
besides the arch at the Rudra UahAlaya at Siddhapur at ut £ft 
in height, but now considerably injured thr-rs* -.il (yj 53 1L 
the ancient Anandapur, two fine eSwIf m * Y ^ 

3SHt in height. The photograph™view .fe V vlv 1 
enable the reader to form an idea of i' i XXIV.), will 
Kirtti-stambhas, Thev m Us Sv/ S, 3£° r these Gu J arit 
tpmple in this ones ndtahla s^d^TlS.tTT, la ^ 
similar eat-ay, o, nearly sj ft. 


1 * Andffrtt McEntmenj, Temple* 
d IlCTlg^l/ f&L KYil pp, JCtffr 


ctLpOflculLVpUte 


3:22 ♦ 1 J Donml jV5]at_ SoCir 


c* 

in 


r 
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Kidm-STAMlii^ at x mis xim* 
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band or sacred tank at Kapadvanj, about 60 mi lei south- 
south-east from the last 1 

Al Rewi, the capital of Mghelkhand* about 30 miles east 
from Satna railway station, is the most richly sculptured of 
all these gateways. It was brought from the ruins of Gurgi- 
Masaun, an old deserted city, 12 miles cast from RewA, and set 
tip in front of the palace. It is about n ft. wide and 17 ft. to 
the underside of the lintel, which is of three superimposed 
blocks of a height of about 6 ft q in, very richly carved, the 
middle course being perforated right through and showing the 
figures in full relief The upper corner blocks and pediment— 
if ever they existed—are wanting. Like most of the others it 
is Erahmanieal and is covered with figure sculptures of all sizes, 
largely female, with devatas and griffons. 2 It may probably 
belong to the end of the 12th century. There is still another 
gateway at Gyftraspur; 3 and the latest are perhaps those on the 
dam at Rajasamudra, 


GwAuar. 

The oldest temple at Gw&tiar is, doubtless, the smalt one 
on the road up to the fort, excavated in the solid rock and 
dedicated to Chaturbhuj or Vishnu* It bears two inscriptions 
stating that it was made by the governor of the fort in A.D. 875. 
It is only 12 ft square, with a portico in front 10 ft. by 9 ft, 
supported on two advanced pillars. The roof is a truncated 
pyramid divided into small steps, resembling that on the 
Dhamnar rock-temple, and in details like the Teli Man dir. 
This is crowned by a small modem dome. 1 

There are B however, in the fortress here, two very remark¬ 
able temples : one* known as the Sas-Babu* has been mistaken 
for a jaina erection, but it is designated and dedicated to 
Fadmanftbha or VishnuA The first temple was finished 
apparently in A r n. 1093* and, though dreadfully ruined, is still 
a most picturesque fragment. What remains is the cruciform 
porch of a temple which, when complete, measured too ft* from 
front to rear, and 63 ft across the arms of the porch. Of the 
sanctuary, with its rikham, nothing is left but the foundation ; 


1 p ArdsxnifLjgicaJ Survey of Western 
TridiV tqL el, pp. 67 / 7 ^ £+* and 
pluses 44+ 45, S7+ and 531 tq£ mi, 
p, 74 and plate. ftz. 

a L fi nEn’s 1 funoiu M&numcots tif 
Ontfa-S litdta/ plains £7-89; Cunning’ 
liamV * Reports/ tq 1 _ kLl p. £0 and 
phie 17. 

1 Cunningham, H Reports/ ml x. p. Ji, 

* * Epigrrtplua f ml ten/ w> 1 . i, pp, 154 k ; 
CLmctii^kin, 1 Aid^vul^iai Reports/ 


vat. u. pp, 335 , 355 ; and Sir L. Griffin* 
* Famous MimuiEcnLa of CcnLndl India.' 
plaifl 39- 

A Rajtndralnl Mitni who translated the 
iEtscrtpLum read * Fadmanitha" and tried 
It* identify the name with Pnd&iapra- 
hhacatha the Eith Tirtlrnnkara.— Cuffiiiiur- 
ham t * ArdimlGgUal Reports/ mL il 

* ■ Endian Antiquary/ ml. KV. p. |fi. 
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but the porch, which is three storeys in height, is constructively 
entire, though its details—and principally those of its roof—arc 
very much shattered (Woodcut No, 339). 

An older temple is described by General Cunningham, 1 hut 
as it was used as a mosque, there is too little of the original 
structure left to show the character of the design. A mutilated 
inscription was dated in A D. no8, and several jaina images 
were found in the substructure. & 

4* same P* acc there is another, bearing the not very 
dignified name of the Teh-ka-Mandir, or Oilman's Temple 
(Woodcut No. 3401. It is a square of 60 ft. each way, with 
a portico on the east projecting about 1 1 ft. Unlike the other 
temples we have been describing, it does not terminate upwards 
a nor * ? crowned by an am a] aka, but in a 

ndge of about 30 ft. in extent, which may originally have 
t£s £? a / n t a,ak “ upon lt ' 1 cannot help believing that 
find Z tI ? e was , wnce mDre common than we now 
Avi^l’ *7 sevcral examples of it at Mamallapuram 

(W oodcut Nos, 185, 193, 194), evidently copied from a form 
common among the Buddhists, and one very beautiful examp™ 

£ W ?^ V TTT r ' ; *5?® * U,ed Ka P ila D «vi, and dedicated 

V- felt - ka- Mandir was originally dedicated to 
if ( “' buC , bere ** no inscriptioo or any tradition from which 

t bL VP there ^ ^e whole, however, we mav place 

it about the toth or irth century.* * p 

KhajurAho. 

A* aantioned above, the finest and most extensive group pf 
temples belonging to the Northern or Indo-Aryan style of 
architecture ,5 that gathered round the great temple at 
Bhuvancrwar, They arc also the most interesting historically 
Jtiasmuch as their dates extend through four or five centuries’ 
a ‘? ne consequently enable us to bridge over the dS 

J- FrDITl m remote situation, Orissa seem> 10 

haie escaped to some extent at least, from the troubles di£ 

*V 1 <] n r rt f bcrn w «tom India during the Middle Ages 
and though from this cause we have as vet few “ ’ 

SST" l ," dU « 3 * ">e Chaturbhuj SaSC 

to fill up the gap between ChandrAvati and Gwiliar in n • ’ 

«* irproperly c.* am ;„ed '>nd'L 2 SS 

I.d ' h,s: ‘ ,r5 '° r “»*>'*r™»»y800,0' 

w,!grjlf”-“ 

s A view of this tettpte will be found «# jwjSw nTfe! MuQurne '«V 
in my ’ iViurtHjite IIlus!ralion* o( Indian f ' PP_ 6 6?> P^t* 4*> 
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Next in Interest and extent to the Ehuvancjwar group is 
that at khajuraho, the old capita] of the ChanddJas, in 
Btmddkhand, as before mentioned 1 (p. 49), At this place, 
a out 150 miles south-east from Gwaliar, there are now to be 
found some thirty important temples, all of which, with the 
exception of the Chausath Joginf and the Ganthai, described 
when treating of Jain a architecture, are of nearly the same age H 
Not is it difficult, from their style and from the inscriptions, to 
see what that age was. The inscriptions range from A.D. 954 to 
A.D. 1002 ; 3 and though it is not always clear to what particular 
temple they apply, wc shall not probably err much if we assign 
the whole twenty-eight temples enumerated to the century 
beginning 950 and ending 1050, with a margin of a few years 
either way. What renders this group more than usually inter¬ 
esting is, that the Khajuraho temples are divided between the 
■ ^ nf ^^ an religions; about one-third being jama, one- 

third Yaishnava, and the remainder Naiva; and all being nearly 
contemporary. It conveys an impression of toleration that pro- 
vailed at that period. In each group there is one or more 
larger temples with smaller ones scattered about. In the Naiva 
class it is the Khandaxya MaMdeva, and in the Vaishnava 
senes it is the Chaturbhuja or Ramachandra, 

A curious result dT this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the architecture of all the three groups is so similar that, 
looking to it alone, no one could say to which of the three 
religions any particular temple belonged. It is only when their 
sculptures are examined that their original destination becomes 
apparent^ and even then there are anomalies which It is difficult 
tG i captain, A portion, for instance, of the sculptures of the 
principal Naiva temple—the Kandarya MahAdeva—are of a 
grossly indecent character;- 1 which 1 ^ understood to be com- 
parative!y rare in * 5 ai\n temples, but not unusual an Vaishnava 
shnrte.^ But here the fact may be added to many others to 
prove how mixed together the various sects were even at that 
time, and how little antagonistic they then were to each other 
The general character of these temples may be gathered 
from the annexed representation (Woodcut No. 341) of the 
great 3 aiva temple, the Kandarya MaMdcm. As will be seen 
from the plan (Woodcut No. 342), it is 109 ft. in length, by 60 ft. 


] W* art indebted t» Gen. Cunning- 
n^tni for iiLDivt of onr infonnatinn about 
*M |>l J ce. and j| is from bis * Reports h 
4fHl from pb^cographa lhat the following 
■ecoiint has t>«n chiefly WfnpalH.— 

* ATT-TvnnlrH-ri #ri I ^_ » _I ii__ 


1 Anrba»lDgi«l Report*,’ toL li, pp. ^| 2 . 

4jH j Tut. wii. pp. 4Ii 4 ^ ss*5*j vol x. 
pp. tfcSl^nd rot XxL pp„ 55-69. Ten 


phiDtignpht ibe temple nr# giyen 
tn Griffin’* 4 Famous Munutnthis, 1 plaits 

4 ^ 5 ?* 

a. 
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PUn of K&ndBiTa. 
Mihfldcva, KtmjLirAho. 
|Frijm a PLin by Gan, 
Cunningham.) 
! xnde 50 ft. to 1 Ln. 


T* *3? and e?t i ernalI y 1 1* ft- above the ground 

rounded by three rows ofsculptured figures. 

General Cunningham counted 87* statues 
on and in this temple, ranging from zA ft, 
to 3 It in height, or about hair life-sfee, 
and they are mixed up with a profusion 
of vegetable forms and conventional details 
which defy description. The vimana, or 
tower, it will be observed, is built up of 
sma ier repetitions of itself, which became 
at this age one of the favourite modes of 
decoration, and afterwards an essential 
feature of the style. Here it is managed 
with singular grace, giving great variety 
and play of light and shade, without un- 
necessarily breaking up the outline. The 
roof of the porch, as seen in front, is a 
little confused, but as seen on the flank 
it rises pleasingly step by step till it abuts 
agatnst the tower, every part of the internal 
arrangement being appropriately distm- 
guished on the exterior. 

AVnlfW T W COmpa . f ? th L e des te n of the GwAIiar temple 
(Woodcut No. 339J with that of this building, we cannot 
but admit that the former is by far the most c &gZt bu? on 
the other hand the richness and vigour of the Malv'i-lpt-* 

of ,ts somewhat confused outline. The GwAlfcr temple £ 
the legitimate outcrop of the class of temples fhat orSi? ated 
in the Great Temple at Bhuvan&Tivar whiTf Hi^ 

decoration which resulted in continued repetition of itse f on 

ha^ heV?H e * ™V P a -l!Se Both systems 

hTL ? M dvain ? ges ’ bl,t on the *hole ‘lie simpler seemsTo 
be preferable to the more complicated mode oTS^ign 

SfNKAR, AmBARNAtH, AND UdAYAPL'R 

aSgffi SSSS? ae s 

much later Hat* 3n j ! n centUr >’- and continued to a 

illustration, ^ d 50 characteristic that it deserves some 
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A tairly representative example occurs in the temple of 
Gondervara at Sirmar, about iS miles from NAsik. The plan. 
(Woodcut No. 343), and the view, Plate XXV., will illustrate the 



Temple cT Gcndt-varii m Sinnaf 
Scale lm ft. |q * 


anc * which belongs probably 

a YMmT f th r 6 T3th c ? ntur >’‘ About the j ith century 
the n^enf'v- L y a l ^ tty kin ^ to have ruled over 

To them the d ' Sl ? c 'c- and P °™ b 'y bad a seat here' 

^f t rr oF Sl 3 tem P lc is ascribed. It stands, 

ft. from north to > 0 nV bv'314l')"® '"*?* u 

on theU 4 .„d ™h. C T' “nuSS o'na 

from and* 'four sma!?'shdn 94 . f h' 1 th ,hc N *" <H pavilion in 
crowning member, ofthenkha m, raj* th e^te^rTcmple 

H«Ma9l 1 tf^X^Indi^'TOUi Ef'ifc'** 11 I s dtdk «« l 1° G»w. *»i 

317, ns ■ «mVm. vitAnieniHs a & S*. 1 "* 1 "«*•“* to Nii^ut. U»t oft 

•Thi>«T D w' tae m iickfiS “ ■&*£ ^ .f, 50U ' b ' Cft5t 141 Surya, aC id on ft* 

r«»rhJl valini'; the imjtll ili nne on ihe la “ MfthttMson- 
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SINNAR. 


Is in good preservation. 1 The mzindup is 21 ft* 9 in, square 
with Tour highly sculptured pillars and respondent pilasters 
supporting the niof h which is of somewhat peculiar construction, 
as indicated in the section (Woodcut No. 344), The central 
square area is carried up as a dome to a height of 19 ft. richly 
carved ; and the surrounding aisles have sloping roofs, also 


34+ 


Cross-scctiaii at Goodc/rara Temp]* aE 33 m nar 
Scale 20 ft. to i 3 Q_ 


elaborately sculptured, whilst the front and side porches are in 
keeping with rich carving. 

The shrine with its iikhara, as will be seen from the plan 
and view, have the largest dimension through the centres of 
the opposite faces, the corners being suppressed by a series 
of smaller angles crossing them. The spire has then a band 
carved in fine diaper pattern on each face running up to it:, 
summit, and the flanks are ornamented in a way not met with 
in earlier temples, and differing from both the Northern and 
the Chalukyan styles. The whole contrasts with the older 
form illustrated by the surrounding smaller temples I seen in 
Plate No, XXV.), AIJ the outer walls of the temple are covered 


1 The modern Mnf&ihi Gobi ptaced an 
the tower m*y be a. rude imitafi r. n pf the 
sail of eteta that crowned sfiraic of the 
Incta'Afyftll EerapJeg, / t thtf. of Gslaii. 
VOL. II. 


nithat PAtledakaL '.Ante-, Woodctifc No, 
jag]; compare Wnfldcrtt NV. It hits 
roernEly been replied by t bLiuI Copied 
from another similar teraplsr 
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with carving of great delicacy, in which figure sculpture h kept 
comparatively subordinate ? The outer roof bears a trace of its 
descent from early Chainkyan temples, 1 The four small shrines 
are in the usual In do-Ary an style and richly sculptured. 



Hf T JH? j ! thl ~ had lo .•*» ‘ Qtcri °' in this msc 


- -r r-w W J LJUU I/^C, X LIES if (ht 

«se IQ all Ibne ttracturei, and indetd eh 
mml Hmdti i£tnpT«. itui as access coaJrl 


- t —— +* wJljCi.Lm»i, urn 

founded on tins efcajnp 3 «s of the Ambai- 
nath lemplir, — 1 Indian Antiquary/ Hr 
cu - t* *nd *nd 3 rd pblEs, 
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HI 


i#raSS-swlSSr 

W&flCL.” j££ ,S ? mameilted with va.es or ums of 
rrr^t^iiL ' J , towtr ls ornamented bv four flat bands of 

of VW d^ h nt^« ! SUr ? 0mited byan ^aliLhl^ and a va.e 

^^SSSSSiSSr. 

KWsSSfiSiSiSa 



. .— ruling m i, 

part of the nth century. ^ 

ven^simna^m 'Jh^ there is a temple called Ambarnath 

KKSSS r’ ? WmgS and CMts from -ere made 

i„ a , ■ tfle B, ' mh *y government, in iB 6 g? 1 1 is however 

BE l**" 

the Presidency In it th ( .™ < ^ a ® IUr * and . tU many others in 
5akayear gS^or A D itfk? 'it IE in the 

else we knoAv of the *yle acCOrds W agc Wl ' th al1 

S 3 '^a.Ti tt d“ " P tKf^fc f ™ r a. ric s' y I&jN 

walls which are ti ft r^? t t !° bl f * n tllE: d vpth of the 
descends into^he i^e^hich S t f ft ^ A staif 

7 h. 9 in. below that K mand ** 1^' *’ "° or bein ^ 

xxvn iu #f d 

* very ndnous S^ ™ 1 Unfortunately it is now in 
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Hemadpanti temples, as they are called, are pretty numerous 
in Berar, the central districts of the Bombay Presidency and 
the northern parts of the HaidarAbfid territory—districts that 
belonged to the Devagiri kingdom of the lath and 13th 
centuries, to which they seem mostly to belong. But the 
style is found to have prevailed far beyond the limits of that 
state, and even at an earlier date. From the later temples at 
least, in Berar and Khandesh,the mythological representations on 
the outer walls had disappeared* and geometrical carvings had 
taken their place. Only upon the older ones—usually much 
ruined — as at Lonar, do we find bands of figure sculpture round 
the mandap, 1 

NAODa* 

Near the great temple or Eklingajr, about 12 miles north 
from Udaypur, is a group of scarcely known temples, that seem 
to range from the 1 2th century, if not earlier, to the I Jth. They 
are on the western margin of the BaghelA-talAu, a large artificial 
lake* and belong to the remains of the ancient city of Nagda or 
N^gahrad, extending for about a mile in length. The temples 
are of white marble and belong to both the Jama and Hindu 
religions, and form one of the most remarkable series on this side 
of India. Though the place is quite deserted and the temples 
much dilapidated, and whilst the sculptures have in many cases 
been much mutilated, they are of great beauty, and compare 
not unfavourably with those at Abu,- The finest here are two 
Vaishnava temples, known as Sas-bahti, 3 standing, with other 
smaller shrines, on a raised platform or terrace. Below the 
terrace on the east is a handsome swing t&rana with four 
pillars in line. This is in front nf the Bahu temple, which is 
the smaller and plainer of the two. Its mandap or portico 
is open and square, with extensions on the three sides, from 
which project the entrances, and is surrounded by a low' screen 
wall on which stand fourteen short pillars supporting the roof, 


1 Forty years ago Major Gill marie a 
tear through parts of West Berar, photo 
gtuphing the Jhsmadpajiii Temples nt 
SAkeg.-i on, jayput'Kjodl* Arudapur, Sir- 
par, Mehktur, Send ur] an a, Londr, Dhotri 
and SaLgion. I expanded his brief notes 
for him into a somewha t detailed acenmn t; 
ibis, he somewhat abridged and altered, 
and it m Uien printed in the * Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Soriety of Bengal/ Feb. 
IB73:, pp. 66-71, These abridged notes 
were used in the 1 Lists of AnfckroariixL 
Remains in Bombay Presidency' 
pp. 226 ^ 241 . 


- The editor pud A very hurried visit 
to them early in 1873.—* Architecture and 
Scenery In Gujarat and Raj put an a, r up, 
*9* *nd plates tj, t6. Dr. Le Ben, 
during bis tour an 15S4, visited them, and 
published photographs of the Uindola 
torana or arch, audi three each 

of the Sii^u and Bibi- temples, which he 
i:.i-*'iketlty calts 1 Banka 1 and l Sasauka ' 
or r Sibiskor' respectively *—* Les Mono- 
menLs de I'lode, pp. 103-toy, and figii 
IU-JI& 

1 * Mother and daughter-in-Uw/ as at 
Q waliar. 
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and so arranged that upon six of them—the inner pairs at each 
entrance—with two columns before the lobby of the shrine, 
the central dome rests. This is a somewhat exceptional but 
not altogether unusual arrangement. The shafts of the short 
pillars are 32* sided changing to round, and the two inner 
pillars are octagon below, then i< 3 *sidcd and round above. 

The dome is very richly carved and ornamented by eight 
female figures supported on brackets, whilst blocks over the 
pillars at the joinings of the lintels bear figures of the eight 
matris or divine mothers, The screen wall is elaborately 
sculptured outside in a bold clear style, and is in a fair state 
of preservation. The shrine walls are very plain, and the 
rikhara is of brick—but of it the east face is ruined. 

A small temple of Mah&deva or Siva, facing the south, 
stands on the platform a few yards to the south-east of this, 
consisting of a porch with two advanced pillars, and the shrine 
surmounted by a law spire of early style covered with carving; 
but the front has partly fallen away, 1 There are also Lhrce or 
four other temples surrounding the Baku temple. 

The Sasu temple is the larger of the two and its hall is dosed, 
w ith a porch and doorway on the east and lattice windows in 
projecting bays — about 4 ft, 9 in. deep on the north and south 
sides — carved in a very elaborate and unusual style. The hall, 
exclusive of these recesses, is 23 ft. square inside, and Its roof 
is upheld by four massive pillars of the style of those in VimaJa’s 
temple at Abu, and in many old Hindu temples, as at Am barn5th. 
These pillars are connected by heavy to ran arches, and the 
central area Is covered by a richly carved dome with four 
brackets on the sides that once supported dancing figures. The 
other compartments of the roof are filled with intricate sculptures, 
but all are much besmeared with smoke. The entrance and 
roof of the front porch are covered with carving, and by the 
sides of the doorway are perforated screens; but the outside 
of the shrine is very plain — only the niches on the west, north 
and south, respectively, have images of Vishnu, Brahma and 
Atva. The rikhara and rooT of the mandap are now mere heaps 
ol brick. There is no image in the shrine nor any inscription 
to indicate the age of the temple, and it can only he tentatively 
ascribed to the 14th century ; possibly it may be a Little earlier 
and the Bahu shrine later. 

There is another pair of Vaishnava temples here, the smaller 
of which is covered with carving and has a pretty torana close 
in front of the entrance which faces north. The'hall is square, 
and the Upper portion of its walls is carved in panels filled 
with geometrical patterns such as were used in Muhammadan 


1 * Architecture tjf Gujarat And RsjpoLtna.‘ place i& r tight side. 
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mosque and tomb windows in the 15th century and sub¬ 
sequently. There are also several Jain a temples among the 
ruins of NagdS — one dedicated to Pirswanath in 1429, and 
another called Adbudhajfs erected in 1437 in the reign of 
Kumbhakarna, and further, a number of others of somewhat 
smaller dimensions of which, like the preceding, the sculptures 
are much injured, as well as parts of the structures, but which 
are of considerable interest and some of them of architectural 
beaut) - and importance. But until we have detailed surveys 
of them, these temples cannot be satisfactorily described. 1 

CHITOROADH. 
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One other illustration must comptete what we row have to 
say regarding these Indo-Aiyan temples. It is one of the most 
modem of the style, having been erected by Mira Eat, the wife 
of Kumbha R£na of Chitor (a.d. 1418-1468). Kumbha was. as 
is well known, a patron of the Jains ; in his time was erected the 
temple at Rfinptir (Woodcut No, 288) and the Klrtti-stambha at 
Chitor (Woodcut No. 2 96). But he was an orthodox Hindu, 
and here we find him and his wife erecting in their capital two 
temples dedicated to Vishnu. The king’s temple, 
which is close by, is very much smaller than this 
one, Tor which his wife gets credit. In plan, 
the only peculiarity is that the pradakshina, 
or procession-path round the cella, is here an 
open colonnade, with little pavilions at the four 
comers, and this is repeated in the portico in 
manner shown in the annexed diagram 
if tin- hun of f V. God cut No. 346). 

ap ** *£ 1 ™^ The roof of the portico, in the form of a 
No'cait pyramid, is placed diagonally as at Udayapur, 
while the tower itself is of so solid and unbroken 
an outline, (fiat it might at first sight be ascribed to a much 
earlier date than the I Jtli century (Woodcut No. 347). When, 
however, it is closely looked at, ive miss the frequent amalaka 
bauds and other ornamental features of earlier times, and the 
crowning members are more unlike those of ancient temples, 
I he curve, too, of its outline is regular from base to summit, 
and consequently leeblcr than that of the older examples ; hut 
taking it ah in all, it certainly is more like an ancient temple 
than any other of its age [ am acquainted with. It was a 
revival, the last expiring effort of a style that was dying out, 
m that form at least, 


i'S* aha ^ T nl 7 3c 1 ‘Pregrtw Report of tLr ^terologica] 

in i «73, an Dr, G, Uhon a pTiotcgngdus. Survey of Indie, 'Western Curie' for 
Mid on toe photographs nhd brief Lu I i 004-1 goe 
Lh« repon of Mi. D, R. BhimUrknr in 





Chaj*, TV. VI5VE5WAR, BENARES, , 5l 

Vlsvejwar, Benares, 

If you ask a Brahman of Benares to point out to you the 
most ancient temple of his city, he Inevitably leads you to the 




1 e triple cee Vfiji, dtLtor.. ^Frcm u. Photo graph. ■ 

VLrvwwar, 1 as not only the most holy, but the oldest of Its 
sacred edifices. Yet it is known, ancf cannot be disputed, 
that the temple, as it now stands, was erected from the founds- 
turn in the 18th century, to replace one of Klrtti Vtjvejwar, 


1 VuvtJliEiTa fir VijvnnaEha— 1 * s tfcc cf the nahtr^ 1 ' 

hSlva jj urar^liipi^d at Benares. 
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that had been thrown down and desecrated by the bigot 
Aurangzib. This he did (in 1659) in order that he might 
erect on the most venerated spot of the Hindus his mosctis, 
whose tall minarets still rear their beads in insult over all 
the Hindu buildings of the city. As has already been remarked 
(page 87), there is hardly any great city in Hindustan that can 
show so few evidences of antiquity as Benares. The Buddhist 
remains now existing at Simath hardly can be said to belon* 





of Vbvtrr* r . (Pram Priii j^p' 6 . Vieira in BroarK, | Mo Sa 


5 5* % \ lt “V ust be ^embered that the iconoclastic zeal 

fines of Idind^^nT "“aT T* 1 ' tU buot forth “S™* ^ 
nf LnU ^ T T d n ^’ And r f, fl 5 r thc defeat of Jayachandra 
ol itanauj, in r 194. Benares fell into the hands of Mu'izzu-d- 
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dfn Ghurt. and the duty of the governor was to dispense 
Muhammadan law h and specially to repress idolatry. We can 
understand what this meant for the old shrines; and during the 
next 350 years, the city was repeatedly subjected to pillage in 
the 15th century it was under the rule of the SharqT rulers of 
Jaunpur, and in the later struggles between the Mughab and 
Afghans it frequently suffered severely, and, in fact, till the 
time of Akbar the ostensible support of Hinduism ivas forcibly 
restrained, lire city, as rebuilt after each disaster, apparently 
shifted its site in a south-westerly direction, probably helped 
to some extent by changes of the course of the river. And 
after such a history one could hardly expect to find many 
traces of its ancient architecture, though much may still be 

r£ d ^' een the P res 5 nt dt y and S 4 math, Even the temple 
oJ Jtirtti Vwverwar, which Aurangzib destroyed, was not a very 
ancient structure, W hen desecrated it was the principal, and 
probably the most splendid, edifice of its class in tile city. 
ESow there is no material evidence that any important building 
now remaining was erected there before the'time of A kbar (a.d. 
1556-1605;. 1 

The present temple is a double one : two towers or spires 
almost exactly duplicates of each other. One of these is 
represented in the preceding woodcut (No. 348), and they are 
^ 3Ci ^ ect,c ^ a porch, crowned by a domer borrowed from the 
Muhammadan style, which, though graceful and pleasing in 
design, hardly harmonises with the architecture of the rest of 
the temple. The spires are each 51 ft. in height, and covered 
with ornament to an extent quite sufficient even in this style. 

I he details too are all elegant, and sharply and cleanly cut, 
and without any evidence of vulgarity or bad taste; but they 
arc feeble as compared with the more ancient examples and 
the forms of the pyramidal parts have lost that expression uf 
power and of constructive propriety which were so evident 
in the earlier stages of the art, It is, however, curiously 
characteristic of the style and place, that a building, barely 
50 ft. in length, and the same in height, should be the principal 
temple in the most sacred city of the Hindfis, and equally so 
that one hardly 200 years old should be considered as the 
most ancient, while it is only that which marks this most holy 
spot in the religious cosmogony of the Hindus. 

Temple of Sindhia’s Mother, GwAliar. 

One more example must suffice to explain the ultimate 
torm which the ancient towers of the Orissan temples had 
reached in the 19th century, ft was erected about forty years 
ago by the mother of JayAjt Rao Sindbia, Maharaja of GvfdJar 
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and to it was added a tomb or cenotaph either by herself or 
her son. As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 349) it is 
elegant r though feeble as compared with ancient examples. 
The Muhammadan dome appears in the background, and the 
curved Bengali roof in the pavilion in front The most striking 



W Temple SindhEft’a Mother, Gwiliaj-. (Front a FtkQtagrmpk i 


peculiarity of the style is that the jikharas have nearly lost 
ihe graceful curved lc-rm r which is the most marked peculiarity 
of all the ancient examples. As has already been remarked^ 
the straight-lined pyramid first appears in the Takht-l-SvJaimin 
temple in Kashmir, where its introduction was probably 
hastened by the wooden straight-dined roofs of the original 
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SS?fT?t , c- I k i V q SS jr f' dent ^TOyer, a temple 
f litch Chart Singh, the Kija of Benares, erected at RSronagar 

m the end of the iSth or beginning of the 19th century. Since 
that time the tendency has been more and more in that 
direction, and if not checked, the probability is that the curve 
wi I very soon be entirely lost, To a European eve, accustomed 
only to our straight-lined spires, that may seem hardly a matter 
tor regret; but to any one educated in Eastern forms it can 
scarcely appear doubtful that these spires wilt lose half their 
charm if deprived of the graceful curved outline they have so 
long retained, ^ 

In order not to interrupt the story of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the style, the history has been brought down to the 
present day in as nearly a consecutive manner as possible 
thus anticipating the dates of several temples. It seems 
expedient, however, in any history- that this should be done, 
.?r lew tl,m 5 s of its class are more interesting than to trace 
the progressive changes by which the robust form of the 
Parvuramejwar temple at Bhuvanerwar, or of the great 
temple there, became changed into the feeble elegance of the 
or Gwaliar temples. The few examples that can be 
adduced m such a work as tins may not suffice to make this so 
clear to others as it is to myself With twenty or thirty 
examples it could be made selAevideiit^ and that mar one d uv 
be done, and this curious chapter in architectural history be thus 
added to the established sequences which every true style of 
art affords. Meanwhile, however, it Is necessary to go back a 
tittle to mention one or two aberrant types which still are not 
without interest 

BrindAuan. 

Whether the Moslima wantonly threw down most of the 
temples of_the Hindus or not, it is evident that the first three 
centuries of Muhammadan rule in India were singularly unfavour¬ 
able for the development of Hindu art in any part of the country 
5 ™*" mIc was fi ™ly established. With the tolerant reign 
o Akbar, however, a. new state of affairs u-as inaugurated Not 
only was he himself entirely devoid of religious bigotry, but 

fV^nH 4 ° r tht most—eminent of his ministers and 

friends were Hindus, and he lent an attentive ear to the Roman 
Catholic missionaries who frequented his court But besides 
its tolerance, his reign was marked by a degree of prosperity 
and magnificence till then unknown during that of Liy othe'r 
Indian sovereign of his religion. Not only are his owm 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and magnificence, but he 
encouraged all those around him to follow his example, and 
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found, among others, a most apt imitator in the celebrated 
MAn Singh of Amber, afterwards of Jay pur, who reigned 
A.D. 1592-1615. In 1590 he erected at Brindiban, 5 miles 

Q north of Mathurt, a temple, of Govind- 

_t deva or Krishna, which either he left 

, 1 unfinished at his death; or, as is related, 
H the rikhara of it was thrown down by 
Atirangaib, who is said to have erected 
also an 'IbAdat-gah, or place for Moslim 
prayer, on the roof. 1 It is one of the 
most interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from 
which a European architect might borrow 
a few hints. 

The temple, as it now stands, consists of 
a cruciform porch, internally nearly quite 
perfect, though externally it is not ctear 
iso. Finn of T4B.pl,,« “T intended to be finished (Wood- 

^ N ° S ' J 5 °' 350 - f The mtartta or 
in , ner ™ nda P ^ the original temple was 
. r art p fWar as apparently converted into a 
It JLk “ perfect internally-and used for worship-but 
.he fikhara is gone, having been destroyed along with the 
cella, after which the antar&Ja was made into a shrine 3 * 
Though not large, its dimensions are respectable, the porch 
raasiinug nj ft east and west, by 105 ft. north and south, 
and is covered by a true vault, built with radiating arches-! 
ilJfr. except one, known to exist in a Hindu 

temple m the north of India. On each side of the original 

t T aZ\hT T Sld f , Cbap ^ IS ' ° Ver tBe W ™s of the 

it exaan J^o i’e 5 ° fZ3i ft ‘ fJ* 1 - but fn the centre 

■t expands to 35 ft., and is quite equat in design to the best 

Gothic vaulting known. It j s the external desi-n of this 

tempie, however, vyfoch is most remarkable. The angles are 

accentuated with singular force and decision, and the ownings 

winch arc more than sufficient for that climate, are pictuSS 

arranged and pleasingly divided. It is, however the eombina 3 

tion of vertical with horizontal lines, covering the whole surface 

that form, the great ment of the design. This is, indeed not 


1 Itceflaifited erf a wait like ns ■ it\.yk\i ’ 

™ ^ No. t 5 r : this Wis 

removed dunn^ rep to m 187*. 

3 ^ r - CtUWaff ttc]icved EC 1^.15 

amended to be fibbhed with rite spins _ 

ever lb* ihHnff. the u train, the douse of 
*iie mandip, tud on each of the Uluhed 


and td. pp. 233-234. 

The anginal image is saLd to bate 
t«n removed to Jivpqr. The eeJk was 
roughly [{LoiSt in brick behind thls p about 
} * 54 * 4 Eid dedicated to Krishna — 
Gnw«^ MuOmri/ and ed. PP , 333- 
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peculiar to this temple; but at Bhuvane^war, Halebid, and 
e sewhere, tlie whole surface is so overloaded with ornament as 



View of Cfli-ind-iJEti Ti-mplc al RrindAhsi., I From q f'hntogrqph. ( 


3 S 1 ' 


to verge on bad taste. Here die accentuation is equal but 
the surfaces are comparatively plain, and the effect dependent 
on the elegance of the profile of the mouldings rather than on 
the extent ol the ornamentation. Without elaborate drawings 
It would be difficult to convey a correct impression of this but 
the view on next page (Woodcut No. 35 z) of a balcony, with its 
accompaniments, will suffice to illustrate what is meant The 
figures might.as well'be omitted; being carved where MasHm* 
had lon S been strong, they are the weakest part of 

There arc other three temples at Brindaban, much in the 
same style and of the same period, but also much ruined, 
rhey were meed through the influence of the Gosains or 
discipies of Lh litany a and, consequently, all dedicated to 
Krishna under his various names—as Madan Mohan. Gopinith 

f" d , J^..^ T ishor 7 ’ e , erectlon of the Jast - ^presented on 
15 r efe rr«i to 1627. in the reign of Jahangir 
Its plan is given m Woodcut No. 553, but the outer porch 
has entirely disappeared, and what is left is only the ardha 
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man dap and shrine, It faces the east, and the mandap, ft* 




square inside, has also entrances on the narth and south, witl 

closets in the side 
walls which arc 5 ft 
9 in. thick. Tht 
eella Is about 16 ft 
square inside, witfc 
recesses for images 


353- Temple &rJdffil KiiborJ Seat jj n. to % iq r 

the mandap roof the Jikhara tap ers upwards with three strii 

1 From a diairing by L he Anftnli^al Son^ of India. 
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courses, and is crowned by an atnalajlla, 1 It may be noted that 
the doors had alt been arranged to slide back into slits provided 
in the walls, 

The other vaulted temple, above alluded to, is that of 
Harideva, at Govardhan, 12 miles west from Mathura, and 
built by Rlja Bhagwand&s of Amber, under the same tolerant 
influence during the reign of Alt bar. It is a plain edifice 135 ft 
long by 35 ft. in width, externally, and both in plan and design 
singularly like those early Romance churches that are constantly 
met with in the south of France, belonging to the itth and 12th 
centuries, [f, indeed, the details are not too closely looked 
into, it might almost pass muster for an example of Christian 
art at that age, 3 while except in scale the plan of the porch at 
Brindaban bears a most striking resemblance to that of St, Front 
at Perigeux." The similarity is accidental, of course [but it is 
curious that architects so distant in time and place should hit 
so nearly on the same devices to obtain certain desired effects. 


K A NT AN AGAR. 


In addition to the great Indo-Aryan style of temple* 
building described above, there are a number of'small aberrant 
types which it might be expedient to describe in a more 
extensive work; but, except one, none of them seem of suffi¬ 
cient importance to require illustration in a work like the 
present. The exceptional style is that which grew up in 
Bengal proper, and is practised generally in the province at the 
present day. It may have existed from an early date, but no 
very old examples are known, and it is consequently impossible 
to feel sure about this. Its leading characteristic is the bent 
cornice; copied from the bambu huts of the natives. To under¬ 
stand this, it may be as well to explain that the roofs of the 
huh in Bengal are formed 1.»f two rectangular frames of bambus, 
perfectly Hat and rectangular when formed, but when lifted from 
the ground and fitted to the substructure they arc bent so that 
the elasticity of the bambu, resisting the flexure, keeps all the 
fastenings in a state of tension, which makes a singularly firm 
roof out of very frail materials. It is the only instance I 
know of elasticity being employed in building, but is 50 
singularly successful in attaining the desired end, and is so 
common, that we can hardly wonder when the Bengalis turned 



a Moth the Gonnd4eti and Haruitva 
temple* are iUcs traced in Lieut. H. IL 
Colc^i * IUujtr*Lk]n& Building ntai 


* - History of A&ciem And Medieval 
Architecture, 1 3rd cd, voL a. Woodcut 

N(Jr 56 I p ^ 


MnHft and Agfa.* (1873), to which an 3 
Grows* 3 E ‘MarliurtL 1 (iSSo) the trade j 
31 referred. 
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have copied this one. It is nearly certain that it was employ 
for the same purposes before the Muhammadan sovereignty. 
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their attention to more permanent modes of building they should 
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it is found in all the mosques at Gaur and M&lda ; but we 
do not know of Its use in Hindi temples till afterwards^ though 
now it is extremely common all over northern India, 

One of the best examples of a temple in this style is that 
at Kintaiugar, 12 miles from the station of Dinijpur. It 
was commenced in a,d. 1704 and finished in 1/22. 1 As will be 
seen from the preceding illustration (Woodcut No, 354), it is a 
nine-towered temple, of considerable dimensions, and of a 
pleasingly picturesque design. The centre pavilion is square, 
and, but Tor its pointed form, shows dearly enough its descent 
from the Qrissan prototypes ; the other eight are octagonal, 
and their form suggests, as its origin, a number of bambus 
arranged in a circle or polygon, with their heads bent together 
and cords binding them horizontally at equal intervals. 1 The 
pointed arches that prevail throughout are certainly derived 
from Muhammadan originals, but the building being in brick 
their employment was inevitable. 

N T o stone is used in the building, and the whole surface is 
covered with designs in terra-cotta, partly conventional, and 
these are frequently repeated, as they may be without 0Rente 
to taste ; but the bulk of them are figure-subjects, which do not 
ever seem to be repeated, and form a perfect repository of the 
manners, customs, and costumes of the people of Bengal at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In execution they display 
an immeasurable inferiority to the carvings on the old temples 
tn Orissa or in Mysore, but for general effect of richness and 
prodigality of labour this temple may fairly be allowed to 
compete with some of the earlier examples. 

There is another and more ornate temple, in the same style 
at Gopal-ganj.® close to DEnajpur, built in 1764, but in infinitely 
worse taste and now ruinous; and one known as the Black 
Pagoda^ at Calcutta, and many others ail through Lower 
Bengal ; but hardly any so well worthy of illustration as this 
one at Kantanagar, 


AMRITSAR, 

One other example may serve for the present to complete 
what we have to say regarding the temples of modern India. 


Ru chan,! n Hamilton, 1 Eas^ccn India," 
edired hy Montgomery Martin, iSj?, 
vot Ei. p. Gstf, It b a Vsushnavm tempts 
The tnrreis ol the** temples regulable 
somewhat ibr jifchara& of j oral Kiihor 
a.m.1 Marian Mohan ac, IfrindSnan jTEftic 
XXVJL1, which the Dtnljpiir tfiMiiy 
had visited jusl before buitding; Jus 
KintariBsar temple. Examples of Ibis 
form i>f cunstnsctian, both foi pOl^inuiS 

vox., il 


ainJ square dkharit, art faindaifVdCig the 
Later Jaihi templet ^t Huerta 3 put id the 
Pam oil i! utrict i • \ the C^ftt rul PfCWiDccs, 
tM S^nifjirh Woodcut No, , and at 
Xhajurfifoo. — See Griffin's 1 Famous, 
Monuments/ pliUc ST ; nr G. Lc Bnn, 
■Las Monuments dc Plnd*,' p. 8$, Eg. $o r 
1 r TGLitLspiece to Buchnrmn IlamlSton^ 
'Eastern India,' vol. LL and pp. 626-627. 
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This time, however, it is no longer an idol-shrine, but a mono¬ 
theistic place of prayer, and differs, consequently, most essentially 
from those we have been describing. The religion of the Sikhs 
appears to have been a protest alike against the gross idolatry 
of the Hindus and the inflexible monotheism of the Mosh'ms 
It does not, however, seem that temples or gorgeous ceremonial 
formed any part of the religious system propounded by its 
founders. Reading the * Granth 1 and prayer are what 


were 



insisted upon, but even then not necessarily in public. We 

t e tank TS2 r ’ * nd stood * il1 thc midd ^ of 

in i 7 6\. ; a5 op f H>sed net LudH^A^y^n frUm w"hT 

s.gn a] ,y defeated, and entering Amritsar blew up the 'Ha^ 
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mandir with gunpowder and desecrated all their sacred places. 
The temple was rebuilt in 1766, probably on the same plan as 
we!! as on the site of the former. It stands on a platform 67 
ft. square, connected with the north side of the tank by a 
marble causeway 203 ft. in length ; the temple itself—40 fL 
4 in, square—is of two storeys, with a room on the roof, covered 
by the dome. Ranjit Singh, after seizing the city in 1802, was 
too emulous of the wealth of his Hindu and Moslim subfecls 
in this respect not to desire to rival their magnificence, He 
spent large sums on the Sikh temple, ornamenting its walls 
with marbles largely from Jahangir's tomb, and roofing it with 
copper gilt, and consequently we have the Golden Temple in 
the Sacred Tank at .Amritsar—as splendid an example of its 
class as can be found in India, though neither its outline nor 
its details can be commended (Woodcut No, 35 c). 1 It is useful, 
however, as exemplifying one of the forms which Indian temple* 
. architecture assumed in the rpth century and where, for the 
present, we must leave it. The Jains and Hindus may yet do 
great things in it, if they can escape the influence of European 
imitation ; hut now Lhat the sovereignty has passed from the 
Sikhs we cannot expect their priests nr people to indulge in a 
magnificence their religion does rot countenance or encourage. 

At Winder, on the Godtlvari, midway between AurangAMd 
and Haidarahad there is another Sikh Dehrf or shrine. Here 
GovinrJ Singh, the tenth and last of their Gurus or pontiffs, 
wa s stabbed bv a PathAn servant and died in 1708, It 
is built on the plan of the Amritsar temple, being of two 
storeys, with the dome, which is over the square room in the 
centre of the structure, raised a storey higher. This inner room 
has silver plated doors on the four sides and contains the tomb, 
about which are arranged swords, spears, shields, and steel 
discuses, ^ are, worshipped by the Sikhs of Lbc colony 
settled lit thy town, and by numerous pilgrims that visit the 
shrine, as having belonged to the Guru,* Round it is a corridor, 
as in many Muhammadan tombs, and the outer waits have a 
triple opening on each face, hung with curtains, in it the 
Gmnth is daily read and worshipped. 


1 In EiaJijU Siogh\ lime the lempLc 
acquired iu present &kTi name rtf 1 Daitii 
Stihib." 

s Trumpp, J Adi GrantV introd. 
P- 9C The aiTCiWi of the Guru were 


carrier! rn Amritsar after l:is death by his 
disciple Ballot, A Uni U the 

SLbh Debras and ->;i£.r6ti pEacc* is p^iven 

in ‘Journal Asiat. S«c. DcngiiV% dI, 
™ PP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Cenotaphs^Palqcesju Gwiliar, Chitor, Amber, Dtg—GhUts_ 

Reservni rs—Darn s. 


Cenotaphs. 

As remarked above, one of the most unexpected peculiarities 
of the art, as practised by the inhabitants of southern India 
is the absence of any attempt at sepulchral magnificence. As 
the Dravidians were essentially builders, we might expect that 
they should show .some respect for the memories of their great 
men. It is, however, even uncertain how Tar the cromlechs 
dolmens, or sepulchral circles found all over the south of ] n dia 
can be said to belong to the Dravidians in a ruder sta^e of 
society, or whether they belong to some aboriginal tribes^who 
may have adopted the language of the superior races without 
bemg able to change the instincts of their race. Even after 
they had seen how much respect the Muhammadans paid to 
departed greatness, they failed to imitate them in this peculiarity 
It was otherwise in the north of India—not among the pure 
Aryans; but m the Rajput states, where blood is less pure 
they eagerly seized the suggestion offered bv Muhammadan 
magnificence in this respect, and erected thhatris on the spots 
where their bodies had been burnt Where, too, their widows 
with that strange devotion which is a trait in the Hindu female's 
character, had sacrificed themselves to what they conceived to 
to be their duty. 

In Rajput ana every native capital has its MahAsatf or place 
where the sovereigns of the state and their nearest relatives 
are burned with their wives. Most of these are appropriately 
situated m a secluded spot at some little distance from the 
town, and, the locality being generally chosen because it is 
rocky and well-wooded, it forms as picturesque a necropolis 
as is to be found anywhere. Of these, however, the most 
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magnificent, and certainly among the most picturesque, is 
that of Udaypur, the capital of Me war and the chief of the 
Rajput states still existing. Here the tombs exist literally 
in hundreds, of atl sizes, from the little domical canopy 
supported by four columns to the splendid chhatri whose 



octagonal dome is supported by fifty-six, for it lias been the 
necropolis of the race ever since they were expelled from the 
ancient capital at Chitorgadh by Akbar in r 56S. All arc 
crowned by domes, and all make more or less pretensions to 
architectural beauty; while as they are grouped together as 
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accident dictated, and interspersed with noble trees, it would 
be difficult to point out a more beautiful cemetery anywhere. 
Among the finest is that of Sangr^m-Singh IL„ one of the most 
illustrious of his race, who was cremated on this spot, with 
twenty-one of his wives, in A.D. 1734- As will be seen from 
the preceding Woodcut (No. 3 56), it is a fifty-six pi flared portico, 
with one octagonal dome in the centre ante, vol, i. t 



Woodcut No. 1 ?gy The dome itself is supported on eight dwarf 
pillars, which, however, hardly seem sufficient for the purpose. 
The architect seems to have desired to avoid all appearances of 
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that gloom or solemnity which characterise the contemporary 
tombs of the Moslims, but, in doing this, to have erred in the 
other direction. The base here is certainly not sufficiently 
solid for the mass it has to support; but the whole is so 
elegant, and the effect so pleasing, that it seems hypercritical 
to find fault with it, and difficult to find, even among 
Muhammadan tombs, anything more beautiful 

He it was* apparent) y t who erected the cenotaph to the 
memory of his predecessor Amnra Singh 1 L (ifigg- 1 / 1 1). In 
style it is very' similar to that last described, except that it 
possesses only thirty-two columns instead of fifty-six* It has* 
however, the same lofty stylobate, which adds so much to the 
effect of these tombs, but has also the same defect —that the 
dome is raised on eight dwarf pillars, which do not seem 
sufficient for the purpose. 1 

Woodcut No. 357 represents a cenotaph in this cemetery 
with only twelve columns* which, mutatts mutandis, is identical 
with the celebrated tomb at Mylissa,* The lofty stylobate, the 
twelve columns, the octagonal dome, and the general mode of 
construction are the same; but the twelve or thirteen centuries 
that have elapsed between the construction of the two, and die 
difference of locality, have so altered the details that the like¬ 
ness is not at first sight easily recognisible. From the form of 
its dome it is evidently more modern than that last described ; 
it may, indeed, have been erected within the limits of the last 

century. . 

To the right of the same woodcut is another cenotaph with 
only eight pillars, but the effect is so weak and unpleasing that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the arrangement is so rare 
The angle columns seem indispensable to give the design that 
accentuation and firmness which are indispensable in all good 
architecture; 

These last two illustrations, it will be observed, are practi¬ 
cally in the Jaina style of architecture;^ for, though adopting 
a Muhammadan form, the R^nfts of Udaypur clung to the 
style of architecture which their ancestors had practised, and 
which under Kumbha Rin 4 had only recently become so famous. 
This gives them a look of greater antiquity than they are 
entitled to, for Udaypur was not the capital of the kingdom 
before the sack of Chitor in 1568 ; and nearly equally so that 
the Hindus never thought of this mode of commemorating their 
dead till the tolerant reign of Akbac He did more than all 
that had been done before or since to fuse together the anta- 

* ‘History of Anrieflt and Medieval 
AfdiitedWc/ jid ed. yoL 1. Woodcut 
No, 14^ 


1 A vkw of Uril OrOOt-p-ph i 5 gWen in 
njy f Pictsjjcsqnc [ILnstiatioCU of Ancient 

AfCtuLccture La Hindustan, 1 plate 14. 
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gonistic fee tings of the two religions into at least a superficial 
similarity. 

At Kota, about 50 miles N.N.W. from Jhfilriipathan. is a 
fine marble mausoleum erected in memory of the Maharilo 
Umed Singh who died in j$ig m It is of considerable size, and 
the taste shown in the rich surface decorations, as well as in the 
arrangement; is good. The style is more Muhammadan than 
Hindu, and the dome appears heavy for the supporting columns, 1 

Further north, where the Jain a style had not been used to 
the same extent at least as in the south-west, the Hindus 
adopted quite a different style in their palaces and cenotaphs. 
It was much more of an arched style f and though never, so far 
as I know, using a true arch, they adopted the form of the 
folia ted arch + which is so common in the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi, and in all the Mughal buildings. In the palace at Dig + 
and in the cenotaphs of Govardlmn, this style is seen in great 
perfection. _ It is well illustrated, with all its petal rarities, in the 
preceding view of the tomb of Bakhtawar Singh at Alw&r, erected 
about 18 15 (Woodcut No. 35S}- To a European eye, perhaps 
the least pleasing part will be the Bengali curved cornices 
alluded to in the last chapter; but to any one familiar with the 
style, its employment gets over many difficulties that a straight 
line could hardly meet, and altogether it makes up with its 
domes and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class as is to be 
found in India^ of its age at least. The tombs of the Bharatpur 
Rajas, Randhlr Singh and Baldeva Singh, at Govardhari, w ith 
the earlier one of Suraj Mai (about 1770) are similar to this one, 
but on a larger scale, and some of them being o!der r are in better 
taste ; but the more modern ones avoid most of the faults that 
are only too characteristic of the art in India at the present 
day, and some of them are very modern. One was in course of 
construction when I was there in 1839, and from its architect 
I learned more of the secrets of art as practised in the Middle 
Ages than I have learned from all the books I have since read. 
Another was commenced after the time of my visit, and it is 
far from being one of the worst buildings of its class. If one 
could only inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their 
own style, there seems little doubt that even now they could 
rival the works of their forefathers. 

Palaces, 

Another feature by which the northern style is most 
pleasingly distinguished from the southern. Is the number and 
beauty of the palaces, whic h are found in all the capitals of the 

* A ritw of tMs Ji ma plrne ijlrf ‘AKtuwcuixe, ct&, in Gajsrut ud 
ftajputmsJ 
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native states, especially in Raj pu tan a. These are seldom 
designed with much reference to architectural symmetry or 
effect, but arc nevertheless always picturesque and generally 
most ornamental objects in the landscape where they are found. 
As a rule, they are situated on rocky eminences, jutting into 
or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, which are 
always pleasing accompaniments to buildings of any sort in 
that climate; and the way they are fitted into the rocks, or 
seem to grow out of Uaerrij frequently leads to the most 
picturesque combinations. Sometimes their bases are fortified 
with round towers or bastions, on whose terraces the palace 
stands; and even when this is not the case, the basement is 
generally built up solid to a considerable height, in a manner 
that gives a most pleasing effect of solidity to the whole, h y- 
ever light the superstructure may be, and often is r If to these 
natural advantages you add the fact that tire high caste Hindu 
is almost incapable of bad taste, and that all these palaces are 
exactly what they profess to be, without any affectation of 
pretending to be what they are not, or of copying any style, 
ancient or modern, but that best suited for their purposes—it 
will not be difficult to realise what pleasing objects of study 
these Rajput palaces really are. At the same time it will he 
easily understood how difficult It must be in such a work as this 
to convey any adequate idea of their beauty ; without plans 
explaining their arrangements, and architectural details of their 
interior, neither their elegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged qt A palace is not like a temple—a simple edifice of 
one or two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds of 
others; but a vast congeries of public and private apartments 
grouped as a whole more for convenience than effect 

Few of the palaces of India have escaped the fate of that 
class of edifice all the world over. Father they must be 
deserted and left to decay H which in India means rapid oblitera¬ 
tion, or they must be altered and modified to suit the require- 
rnents of subsequent occupants, till little if anything remains of 
the original structure. This fate, so far as is known, has 
overtaken all the royal abodes that may have existed before 
the dark ages; so much so, indeed, that no trace of them has 
been found anywhere. Even after that we look in vain for 
anything important before the 13th century. At Chitorgadh, for 
instance, where one of the earliest Rajput dynasties was 
established, there are buildings that bear the name of the 
Palate of the Mori, also known as Ratnasingh's, but so altered, 
remodelled and ruined as to be unrecognisable as such. 

At Chitor no building of this class can with certainty be 
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said to have existed anterior to the sack of the place by 
'Alau-d-Din In 1303- The tailed palace of Bhim and 
Pad mint, which remains perhaps unaltered, is a comparatively 
modem structure but small, with arched openings . 1 Hie mined 
palace of Kumbha Rani (A.I>, 1418-1468;jm the same Pucc is 
more grandiose, and shows some of that beauty of detail which 
characterises his buildings in general.* 

The latter palace, of which Woodcut No. 359 represents the 
plan mav afford some idea of the arrangements of one of these 
residences. The principal entrance (A), known as the Suraj 
Fo! or Sun-gate* leads into an open court* with a shed \n) ior 
a rhinoceros and other rooms to the left of the gateway. 
Opposite the entrance is the Darikhana, behind which is the hnra] 
Gokhri (C), and to the right of it is an exit to D the Srmgar- 
chauri Mandir or shrine. Along the wall from this are the 
stables < H beside a shrine of Ganera (E„ which is close to 
the living apartments (F) of the palace, and near these is (G) 
the zan&na. Outside this is a fortified wall (M.M), and a court 
separates the royal zanina from (I) that of the heir-apparent, 
of whose palace (K,K) it forms part. Connected with his 
rooms is { J j a mandir or shrine, and outside this residence is 
also a large court divided off from the royal palace court, in 
an enclosure in a comer of which is a ruined dwelling (N), 
whilst on the opposite side of the court is (L) a large cistern. 

The palaces at Chi tor belonging to this dynasty were, how- 
ever T far .surpassed, in extent at least, by tho^e which L days- 
singh commenced at Udaypur, to which place he removed his 
capital after the third sack of Chitor by Akhar in u has 

not unfrequently been compared with the Castle at Windsor, 
and not inaptly, for both in outline and extent it is not unlike 
that palace, though differing so wonderfully in detail and in 
situation.* In this latter respect the Eastern has the advantage 
of the Western palace, as it stands on the verge of an extensive 
lake, surrounded by hills of great beauty of outline, and in the 
lake are two island palaces, the Jag-newas and Jag-mandir, 
which are more beautiful in their class than any similar objects 
I know of elsewhere. 4 It would be difficult to fmd any scene 
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! A view of kl U given in 1 Rajn.- 
Sthun/ tgL i. plate ^7- Stime fnau 
B*vfi bwn miaundef sn?od by the engraver , 
but CPD tbs whale it represents the build¬ 
ing fairly, A photograph U given m 
a Late 2 Q tit ‘Scenery and ArdutecLme 
m Omar at and Rajputana.' 

3 Two dews uf it arc glten in 
Roquet* 1 L’Inde ties Rajahs , 1 pp, 
^2 2^ 


- (_i. Le Bun^s p Monuments de rir.de/ 
fifi* T^S" a -I 7 - 

1 A vtew of one of these lli given 
in Fcrgia^n'a 1 lUustmilDna of Ancient 
Architrclure in India/ F jljUe } 5 ‘ Other 
illustrations will be loond in k L inde 
d es Kajibs/ nt pp. I Sj it Stqq, and 
'Scenery *nd Architecture in Gnjuat 
and Rajputcm^ 1 plate I?. 
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where art and nature are so happily blended together, and 
produce so fairy-like an effect. Certainly nothing I know of 
so modem a date equals it 

The palace at Bundi is of about the same modem age as 
that at LMaypur, and almost equals it in architectural -ehect. 
It is smaller, however, and its lake is less in extent, and has only 
temples standing on its islets, instead of palaces with their 
pavilions and gardens, StiH, the mode in which it is placed on 
its hill, and the way in which its buildings gradually fade Into 
the bastions of the hill above, are singularly picturesque even 
for this conn try T and the hills being higher, and the valleys 
narrower, the effect of this palace is in some respects even 
more imposing than that at U day pur. 

There are r however, some twenty or thirty^ similar royal 
residences in Central India,, all of which have points of interest 
and beauty , some for their extent, others for their locality, 
and some for their beaut} 1 in detail, but every one of which 
would require a volume to describe in detail. Two examples. 



P*1«4C ftt Datiji (FfOrtrt a FboiogrmptO 

though among the least known, must at present suffice to 
illustrate their general appearance. 

That at Datiya {Woodcut No, 360), in Bundelkhand, is a 
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large block of building over a hundred yards square, more 
regular than such buildings generally are, but still sufficiently 
relieved both in outline, and in the variety of detail applied to 
the various storeys, to avoid monotony, and with its gardens 
leading down to the lake and Its tombs opposite^ combine to 
make up an architectural scene of a singularly pleasing 
character. It was built about the beginning of the 17th century 
by Bir-Singh Deva, the Bundd& chief of Urcha. 1 It is built 
of granite and is raised on a vaulted terrace about 40 ft. in 
height; the first tw-p storeys extend over the whole area and 
their immense hails, with arched roofs supported by numerous 
pillars, are badly lighted, as they have windows only on the outer 
facades. The next two storeys are round a terrace or court¬ 
yard. in the middle of which rises a square tower of four storeys 
containing the family apartments, and crowned by the central 
dome rising perhaps 140 ft. from the terrace. 1 

The other palace is even less known, as it belongs to the 
Bunddkhand state of Urcha (Woodcut No. 361), but is of a 
much more varied outline than that at Datiya, and with its 
domes and gateways makes up as picturesque a combination 
as can well be found anywhere. Built by the same Raja, it is 
too modern for much purity of detail, but that in a residence 
is less objectionable than it would be in a temple, or in an 
edifice devoted to any higher purpose. 

GwAuah, 

Perhaps the most historically interesting of these Central 
Indian palaces is that of GwfUiar. The rock on w r hich that 
fortress stands is of so peculiar a formation, and by nature 
so strong: that it must always have been occupied by the 
chiefs of the state in which it is situated. Its temples have 
already been described, but its older palaces have undergone 
the fate of all similar edifices; it, however, possesses, or 
possessed, in that built by Min Singh (a.d. 1486-13 iS), the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu palace 
of an curly age in India. The external dimensions of this 
palace are 300 ft. by 160 ft. T and on the east side it is 100 
ft. high, having two underground storeys looking aver the 
country-. On all its faces the tlat surface is relieved by tall towers 
□f singularly pleasing design, crowned by cupolas that were 
covers) with domes of gilt copper when Bitbar saw them in 


1 Bir-Smgh was employed by Jahangir court. His tomb is al Ur chi ajad is an 
in 1602 ia wartay and kill me famous enurtn^US slnjcMrc. 

Abud'Kajd, wWj retornmg lo AkWi * Rtmitfifct, ^L’lmdc des Rajahs/ p^l ■ 
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1527. 1 His successor, Vikrama Shihi, added another palaet, of 
even greater extent, to this one in 1518;* and Jahangir and 
Shah Jah&n added palaces to these two, the whole making up 
a group of edifices unequalled for picturesqueness and interest 
by anything of their class that exists in Central India (Plate 
XXVIII.). s Among the apartments in the palace was one 
called the Biradari, supported on twelve columns, and 45 ft. 
square, with a stone roof, which was one of the most beautiful 
apartments of its class anywhere to be found, It was, besides, 
singularly interesting from the expedients to which the Hindu 
architect was forced to resort to imitate the vaults of the 
Muslims. They had not then [earned to copy them, as they 
did at the end of that century, at Brindaban and elsewhere, 
under the guidance of the tolerant Akbar. 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiration of 
the Emperor Bibar, probably little now remains. The Moalims 
added to the palaces of the Hindis and spared the temples 
and the statues of the Jains ; we have ruthlessly set to work to 
destroy whatever interferes with our convenience, and during 
the few years we occupied the fort, probably did more to 
disfigure its beau tics, and obliterate its memories* than was 
caused by the Mo slims during the centuries they possessed 
or occupied fL Better things were at one time hoped for, 
buu the fact seems to be that siibordinates and contractors 
are allowed to do as they please, and if they can save them¬ 
selves trouble, there is nothing in India that can escape the 
effect of their unsympath 1stng ignorance. 


Ameer. 

The palace at Amber, the original capital of the Jaypiar 
btate h rank^i next after that of Gwaliar as an architectural 


1 EraJtiiwft 1 3 Memotrs of Eater,' p, 
. 3 ® 4 - 

1 Cunningham 1 * 4 AnJi3cologicn] Re¬ 
ports,' voL iL ppL ti 5 *%$^ platen &? 
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Grs-t thing Was to occupy the 

EiracaiS ai a mess-Toom: to fit up 
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tfr^ctiveinent occup^s A slmolifisT la 
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object among the Rijput palaces. It is, however, a century 
more modem, having been commenced by another Man Singh, 
who ascended the throne in i59 2 i a nd was completed by Jay- 
singh t. (162 j-i 6S6), who added the beautiful gateway which 
bears his name; Sawal Jaysingh II. removed the seat uf govern¬ 
ment to jay pur in 172S. 1 In consequence of this morb modern 
date it has not that stamp of Hindu originatity that is so 
characteristic of the Gwaliar example, and throughout jt bears 
a strong impress of that influence which Akbars mind and 
works stamped on everything that was done in India during 
his reign. Its situation, too, Is inferior to that of GwSHar for 
architectural effect Instead of standing on a lofty rocky 
pedestal, and its pinnacles being relieved boldly against the 
sky, the Amber palace is situated in a valley— picturesque, it 
is "true, but where the masonry competes with the rocks in a 
manner which is certainly unfavourable to the effect of the 
hadding. Nothing, however, can be more picturesque than the 
wav in which the palace grows, as it were, out of a rocky 
base or reflects itself in the mirror of the lake at its base, and 
nothin" can be happier than the mode in which the principal 
apartments are arranged, so as to afford views over the lake and 

into the country beyond. . . , „ , .. 

The details too, of this palace are singularly good, and quite 
free from the feebleness that shortly afterwards characterised 
the Style. In some respects, indeed, they contrast favourably 
with those of Akbar's contemporary prince at Fathpur biari. 
There the Moslim antipathy to images confined the fancy of the 
decorator to purely inanimate objects, here the laxer creed 
of the Hindis enabled him to indulge in elephant capitals 
and figure-sculpture of men and animals to any extent. The 
HindOs seem also to have indulged in colour and m mirrors to 
an extent that Akbar did not apparently feel himself justified 
in employing. The consequence is that the whole has a richer 
and more picturesque effect than its Muhammadan rival, but 
the two together make up a curiously perfect 1 lustration of 
the architecture of that day, as seen from a Hindu, contrasted 

with that from a Muhammadan, point of view - 

It was the same MAn Singh who erected a ghat and the 
Observatory at Benares which still bears his name* and 
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though not very architectural in its generaJ appearance; has on 

the river-face a bal¬ 
conied window, which 
is a fair and pleasing 
specimen of the archi¬ 
tecture of his age 
( Wrjodcut No, 362). 
He also was the king 
who erected the temple 
at Brindiban, which 
has been illustrated 
above (pp. *56, r S7> 

Dig. 

All the palaces 
above described are 
more or less irregular 
in their disposition* 
and are ah situated 
on rocky and uneven 
ground,' That at Dig, 
however* is on a per¬ 
fectly level plain, and 
[aid out with a regu¬ 
larity t hat wou! d sati 5 fy 
the most fastidious 
Renaissance architect. 
It is wholly tile work 
of Sfiraj - Mall, the 
virtual Founder of the 
Bharat pur dynasty* 
who commenced :4 - -- 
patently Ln 
left it as we now s 

■ —" when he was slam 

' F "™ a Ng^Na^Khin 

in I>ec. 1763, It wants, 

clwracter of tbe fortified palaces or 

, f M eur ° r “ j i-^rfsr»^s 
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700 ft square, 1 crossed in the centre by ranges of the most 
beautiful fountains and parterres, laid out in the formal style 
of the East, and interspersed with architectural ornaments of 
the most elaborate finish. 

The pavilion r>n the north side contains the great audience- 
hall, 76 ft. S in. by 54 ft. 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble 
range of arcades, behind which are the 
principal dwelling apartments, two, and 
in some parts three, storeys in height. 

Opposite this is a pavilion occupied princi¬ 
pally by fountains. On one side stands 
a marble hall, attached to an older palace 
facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the centre of the garden. 

As will be seen by the plan (Woodcut 
No. 363), it is a parallelogram of T52 it. 
by 87 ft., each end occupied by a small 
but very elegant range of apartments, in 363. ai_&]«, 
two storeys; the central hall (108 ft by c "safe lootE 10 1 in. 

87 ft) is supported on four rows oTcolumns, 
and open at both sides; at each end is a marble reservoir 
for fountains, and a similar one exists externally on each 
side. The whole is roofed with stone, except the central part, 
which, after being contracted by a bold cove, is roofed with 
a flat ceiling of Limber exquisitely carved. 1 his wooden 
coiling seems to have been considered a defect, nothing but 
stone being used in any other part of ihc palace. I be archi¬ 
tect. therefore, attempted to roof the corresponding pavilion 
of the unfinished court with slabs of stone 34 ft. in length, 
arid iS in T square. Some of these still exist In Eherr P^ a£;es 
but their weight was too great for the arcades, which are only 
iB in, thick, and not of solid stone, bist of two facings 4 or 
5 in. thick, and the intermediate spaces filled in with rubble. 
Besides this, though the form of the arch is literally copied 
from the Muhammadan style, neither here, nor elsewhere 
throughout the paiace, is there a single true arch, the open- 
ings being virtually covered by two brackets meeting m the 
centre. 

The general appearance of the arcades of these buildings 
may be gathered from the annexed view (Woodcut Ko. 564^ 
and mav be characterised as more elegant than rich. The 
glory oT Dig T however* consists in the cornices, which are 
generally doubly, a peculiarity not seen elsewhere, and which 


1 A, plan or U \s gi^cn in LicnC. Colt's 1 Report do the Buildings near Agnt, 
Ipp. 41-38 and vighl plates':, correct as far os it goes, hot HDl c&mpltte. 
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for extent ol shadow and richness of detail surpass arty similar 
ornaments in India, cither in ancient or modern buildings. 
The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 
universal m such buildings. This was adopted apparently 



SS"? Jt t0 ° k sI °P e ° r the curtains, which almost invan- 
bsneatli its projecting shade, and which when 
_ av t n ou j;\ seem almost a continuation of it. The uDoer 
cornice which was horizontal, is peculiar to Dig and seem* 
designed to furnish an extension of the flat ronf vu k:^u ■ 
hastern palaces is usually considered the h-ct i vhlc!l in 
th« to™?; tat vtetta, HSSd£ SL or an ySf l ° f 
pose, it adds singularly to the richness of the effort*** 
the double shadow affords a relief and ch^Ler^ddo^ e^f 
seeded even in the East. ' eiQOm ex* 

Generally speaking, the bracket arcades of Dig are neither 
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original inventors, at least In the North. The Hindus, on 
receiving it back, luxuriated in its picturesque richness to an 
extent that astonishes every beholder' and half the effect of 
most of the modern buildings of India is owing to the bold pro¬ 
jecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diversify the otherwise 
plain walls. 

The greatest defect of the palace is that the style, when it 
was erected, was losing its true form of lithic propriety. The 
form of its pillars ar.d their ornaments are better suited for 
wood or metal than for stone architecture; and though the 
style of the Mughata, in the last days of their dynasty, w r as 
tending in that direction, it never threw* off the solidity and 
constructive propriety to such an extent as is done in these 
modem palaces of the Hindfls. It is not at Dig carried so far 
as to be offensive, but it is on the verge of good taste, and in 
some more modern buildings assumes forms more suited for 
upholstery than for stone architecture. 

Since the time when Stiraj-MalJ completed this fairy creation, 
the tendency, not only with the Rajput princes, but the 
sovereigns or such states as Oudh, and even ^ Delhi, has been 
to copy the bastard style of Italian architecture we introduced 
into India. It was natural, perhaps, that they should admire 
the arts of a race w ho had shown themselves in war and policy 
superior to themselves ; but it was fatal to their arts, and 
whether a revival is now possible remains to be seen. 

Ghats on Landing-places. 

Another object of architectural magnificence peculiar to 
northern Hindustan, is the construction of the gJaffx that every¬ 
where lin^ the river-banks in most oT the great cities, more 
especially those which are situated on the Ganges. Benares 
possesses perhaps the greatest number of edifices of this class; 
but from Calcutta to Hardw&r no city is without some speci¬ 
mens of this species of architectural display. The Ghusl& 
Ghlt at Benares (Woodcut No. 365), though one of the most 
modem, may be taken as a fair specimen of the class, although 
many arc richer and much more elaborately adorned. Their 
object being to afford easy access to bathers, the flight of steps 
in front is in reality th cgMi, and the main object of the erection. 
These are generally broken, as in this instance, by small pro¬ 
jections, often crowned by kiosks, which take oft the monotony 
inherent in long lines of narrow* steps. The flight of stairs 
is always backed by a building, which in most instances is 
merely an object of architectural display without any particular 
destination, except to afford shelter from the rays of the sun 
to such of the idle as choose to avail themselves of it. When 
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the bank is high, the lower part of these buildings is solid, 
and when, as in this instance, it is nearly plain, it affords a 



=3^5- GbcaJA Ghult, BcnmesM (Pram Views.) 


noble basement to an ornamental upper storey, ivith which 
they are generally adorned, or to the temple which frequently 
crowns them. 


Though the Ganges is, par excellence, the river of gh&ts, 
/??!.. x"l ost beautiful !n Jndia « that erected by AhalyS 
widow 0 at Maherwar, on the Narbada; 
and Ljjain and other ancient cities almost rival Benares in this 
respect. Indeed, there is scarcely a tank or stream in all India 
that is without its flight of steps, and it is seldom indeed that 
these ait: left without some adornment or an attempt at archi- 
tectural display, water being always grateful in so hot a 
climate and an especially favourite resort with a peopte so 
fond of washing andI so clean 1 > in their habits as the Hindus, 
Of such there are abundant examples, such as the Kunda or 
pond before the Surya temple at Modhera. the tanks at Vlram* 
gam, Kapadvanj, and almost everywhere. 
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Reservoirs. 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another 
species of architectural display peculiar to India, in the great 
reservoirs or baelh, which are found wherever the wells are 
deep and water far from the surface. In design they are 
exactly the reverse of the ghats, since the steps are wholly 
below the ground, and descend to the water sometimes even 
at a depth of So ft. or IOQ ft. Externally they make no 
display, the only objects usually seen above ground being 
two pavilions to mark the entrance, between which a bold 
flight of steps, from 20 ft. to 40 ft. in width, leads down to 
the water. Facing the entrance is a great screen, rising 
perpendicularly from the water to the surface of the ground, 
and dividing the stairs from a circular shaft or welt, up which 
the water is drawn by pulleys for agriculture, and for those 
who prefer that mode of obtaining it instead of descending 
the steps. The walls between which the steps descend are 
ornamented by niches, and covered with galleries leading to 
the great screen. Where the depth is great, there is often 
one or more screens across the stairs dividing the way down. 

To persons not familiar with the East such an architectural 
object as a baoli may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, 
especially when accompanied by water, and the quiet shade of 
these recesses, fully compensate, in the eyes of the HindQ, for 
the mare attractive magnificence of the ghats. Consequently, 
the descending flights of which we are now speaking, have 
often been made more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above ground found in 
their vicinity. 1 

Dams. 

In the same manner the Mnds or dams of the artificial 
lakes, or great tanka, which are so necessary for irrigation, 
are often made works of great architectural magnificence, first 
by covering them with flights of steps, like those of the ghats, 
and then erecting temples or pavilions, and kiosks, interspersed 
with fountains and statues in breaks between these flights. 
Where all these are of marble, as is sometimes the case tn 
Raj put an a, the whole make up as perfect a piece of archi¬ 
tectural combination as any the Hindus can boast of 

One of the most beautiful of these is that erected at 
R&janagar near Kink roll, by Rani Rajasingh, who ascended the 

1 For eMBiptei of these baolli. or "Urs i plates 3, 3, 4, 13-16, li and 23 • vol. 
see ' Archaeological Surrey of Western ix. pp. 37-3S, [QI. 1 !i-nj, and pUtr« J, 
India.' vol. riii. pp. 1-6. and 10-14, wi* I 13, ho. arid 104, 1°7- 
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throne of Udaypur in 1653, to fora the lake of R^jasatnudra 
(Woodcut Na 366), which is ihe second most extensive in his 
dominions. It was undertaken, too, as a relief work during- 
the ^reat famine of l66r* This band is about IOJO feet in 



length, and wholly covered with white marble steps ; and with 
its beautiful kiosks projecting into the water, and the old 
palaces which crown the hill at one end, it makes up a fairy 
scene of architectural beauty, with its waters and its woods 
which is hardly surpassed by any in the East 1 

It would be tedious, however, to enumerate, without 
illustrating them, which the limits of this work will not permit 
all the modes of architectural magnificence of the Hindus 
Like all people untrammelled by rules derived from incongruous 
objects, and gifted with a feeling for the beautiful, they'adorn 
whatever they require, and convert every object, however 
utilitarian in its purposes, into an object of beauty. They tan? 
ago found out that it is not temples and palaces alone that 
are capable of such display, but that everything which man 


141 Ajchtifcturs and Scenery in Gujarat 
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makes may become beautiful p provided the hand of taste be 
guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forgets 
what the object is, and never conceals the constructive 
exigencies of the building itself 1 It is simply this inherent 
taste and love of beauty, which the Hindi! s seem always to 
have possessed, directed by unaffected honesty of purpose, 
which enables them Co erect, even at the present day, buildings 
that will bear comparison with the best of those erected in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, It must be confessed, that 
it would require far more comprehensive illustration than the 
preceding slight sketch of so extensive a subject can pretend 
to be p to make this apparent to others. But no one who has 
personally visited the objects of interest with which India 
abounds can fail to be struck with the extraordinary elegance 
of detail and propriety of design which pervades all the 
architectural achievements of the Hindus ; and this not only 
in buildings erected in former days, but in those now in course 
of construction in those parts oT the country to which the bad 
taste of their European rulers has not yet penetrated. 


Even slakes were made m Atim-Lcfabid nnd elseu here. — 

1 Aiciidiigjcil Survey Western India/ tol. vii. pp. 50-53, and plates 63 end 65. 
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Fr°m a very early period in the world's history a great group 
of civilised nations existed in Western Asia between the 
Mediterranean and the Indus. They lived apart, having few 
relations with thetr neighbours, except of war and hatred, and 
served rather to separate than to bring together the Indian 
and European communities which flourished beyond them 
on cither hand. 

Alexanders great raid was the first attempt to break through 
this barrier, and to join the East and West by commercial or 
social interchanges. The steady organisation of the Roman 
erajnre succeeded in consolidating what that brilliant conqueror 
had sketched out. During the permanence of her supremacy 
the space intervening between India and Europe was bridged 
over by the Order she maintained among the various communities 
established in Western Asia, and them seemed no reason 
why the intercourse so established should be interrupted 
Lnsuspccted however by the Roman world, two nomad 
Um , n ^ cnce , d b >' its civilisation, hung on either flank 
t lli great bnc of communication, ready to avail themselves 
of any moment of weakness that might occur. 

h t e J ) rab3i 35 the mMt impetuous; and nearest the centre 
were the first to break their bounds; and in the course of the 

thiir? nt,I <? ^ ynB ’ Peow ’ Pt and the north of Africa became 
theirs. Spain was conquered, and India nearly shared the 
same fate. Under Mu'iwiah, the first Khalifah of the 
Lmayyades, attempts were made to cross the Indus bv the 
southern route - that which the Skythians had sucJ^fuhv 
followed a short time before. Both these attorns , ^ . "r ^ 
under Walid, Muhammad ibn Qisim, a.ij, 93 Ca-D P j 12*1 hey did 
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effect a settlement in Sindh. It proved a barren conquest, how¬ 
ever i for though a Muhammadan dynasty was established there, 
it soon became independent of the Khalifat, and eventually 
died out. 

The supremacy or the Khalifat was as brief as it was 
brilliant. Its hour of greatest glory was about the year A.D. 
Soo, in the reign of Il&nrn sZ-Raskid, From that time decay 
set in ; and after two centuries more the effeminacy and 
corruption inherent in Eastern dynasties had so far progressed 
as to encourage the Northern hordes to move. 

During the course of the nth century' the Tartar hordes, 
who were hitherto only known as shepherds pasturing their 
herds on the steppes of Central Asia made their appearance 
south of the Paropamisan range as conquerors ; and for six 
centuries their progress was steadily onwards, till, in the year 
a.I t. 16S3, we find the Turks encamped under the walls of 
Vienna, and the Mughal Aurangzib lord paramount of the 
r. hole of India Proper, while Egypt and all the intervening 
countries owned the rule of sovereigns of Turanian race. 

The architecture of the nations under the Arab Khalifat has 
been elsewhere described, and is of very minor importance. 1 
The ruling people were of Semitic race, and had rto great taste 
for ai'i-hiteclural magnificence; and unless where they happened 
tu govern a people of another stock, they have left few traces 
of their art. 

With the Northern hordes the ease was widely different; 
they were of Turanian bhjod, more or less pure, and wherever 
they went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain 
to mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their spiendour. 
In order to understand what follows.it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the Semitic conquest, from Mecca as a centre, 
extended frblh the mouths of the Guadalquivir to those of 
the Indus, and left but little worthy of remark in architecture. 
The Turanian conquest, from Bukhara and Batkh as centres, 
extended from Constantinople Lo Katak, and covered the whole 
intervening space with monuments of every class. Those 
of the west and centre have been described in speaking of 
Turkey and Persia; 8 the Eastern branch remains to be‘dis¬ 
cussed, and its monuments are those of which this work 
purports to be a description. 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same pliancy 
in adopting the styles of the various people among whom they 

1 EpJ"P l showed little suite for nrdti- ' ally commaneM with the Salma ides 
leitsiral display till ihe fell tmdci die stuy ' A.p, itatfi, 

nr the MiiaHik Saltans, A,!'- 1350, and I “ 1 History of Ancient and Medieval 
Saracenic architecture in Persia pratti- | Architecture, ’ 3rd «], vol, ii. pp 5 S 6fT ff 
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had settled which characterised their practice in the countries 
jQ.^t mentioned. It thus happens that in India we have at 
[east twelve or fifteen different styles of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture' and if an attempt were made to exhaust all the 
examples, it would be Found, necessary to enumerate even 
a greater number. Meanwhile, however, the following thirteen 
divisions wit I probably be Found sufficient for present purposes — 

1 , The first of these is that of Ghazni, which, though not 
strictly speaking, in India, had without doubt the most 
important influence on the Indian styles, and formed in fact 
the stepping-stone by means of which the architecture of the 
West was introduced into India, and it long remained the 
connecting fink between the styles of the Eastern and those 
cl the Western world. Ft would consequently be of the 
greatest importance in enabling us to understand the early 
examples of the style in India Proper, if we could describe 
this one with anything like precision, but for that we must 
wait till some qualified person visits the province. 

2. Next to this comes the PatMn style of northern India 

t i W Jl spreading over the whole of Upper India, 
j d ,J a ? tin E for time centuries and a half. After the 

eatli, however, ui AlSu-d-Din Muhammad Shah I. (A-D rtifi'i 
the central power was at times so weak, that the recently 
conquered outlying provinces were frequently enabled to 
rEt Sk-* ^ e Ives independent, and, when this was the case 
exhibited their individuality everywhere, by inventing a style 
of architecture express, ve of their focal peculiarities. J 

hut \£ 0 ?u { f e c 5 rst e*hibit this tendency was the brilliant 
but short-lived Sharqi dynasty of Jmmpur ■ a.d. 1304-14-6'. 

fo r. Iesf a century they adorned ?hSr 
capital and other cities with a series of mosq^tand other 
buddings which are hardly surpassed by ihojfift any citv 

^ m a St L-‘ C i I a d '^- i ' Qr magnificence, and by none* for 'a 
ttcSi-iuarKcd individuality of treatment,. 

4- Thc stjde adopted by the kings of Gujar&i durimr their 
period of independence (A*P. 1306-1 -72) was richer , n l r 
varied than that of Jaunpur, though hardly so onVin T° re 
marked by such individuality. They borrowed ' r gna 
physically as well as intellectually, from the architccti!**^^ 
*>>' «»*>» and Jaln 5 . a m o„ B th " , of 

entire),' independent; but the richness of tbei, b 

portion to the Hindu details they introduced * pro ' 

*£££!&^ -S *‘ween 

Mughal empire, her kings adorned ' thelr^capiS^ M 
with palaces and mosques of great magnificence, but more 
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similar to the parent style at Delhi than the two last-named 
styles, and wanting, consequently in local individuality. 

6. Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom—in 
A.D. 1203—more or less independent of the central power; 
and during its continuance—till a_£>. 1573—the capitals, Gau? 
and Mtiidd, were adorned with many splendid edifices. 
Generally these were in brick p and are now so overgrown by 
jungle as to be either ruined or nearly invisible. They arc 
singularly picturesque, however, and display all the features 
of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 

These six divisions are probably sufficient to characterise 
the Muhammadan styles north of the Narbada. To the south 
of that river them arc three well-marked styles. 

First that of the Bnkmant dynasty. First at Kulbarga, 
a,o. 1347. and afterwards at Btdar, a.d. 1426, they adorned 
their capitals with edifices of great magnificence and well- 
marked individuality, before they were absorbed, in A.D. 
in the great Mughal empire. 

S. Next to these was the still more celebrated 'Add Shah! 
dynasty of Eijdpftr £a.D. 1490-1660). Their style differed 
most essentially from all those above enumerated, atid was 
marked by a grandeur of conception and boldness in construc¬ 
tion unequalled by any edifices erected in India. 

gt The third southern style is that of the Qutb Shah! 
dynasty of G&lkmrfa t A.D. 1512-1672. Their tombs are 
tibplendid, and form one of the most striking groups in India, 
but show evident signs of a decadence that was too surely 
invading art at the age when they were erected. 

ICL One by one all these brilliant individualities were 
absorbed in the great Mugiwi empire, founded by Bribar, a.D + 
1526, and which, though practically perishing on the death 
of Aurang|i#r A.D. 1707, may be considered as existing till 
the middle of the iSth century, A,D. 1750. It is to this 
dynasty that Agra, Delhi, and most of the towns in northern 
India owe their most splendid edifices. 

N. Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be 
expedient to enumerate the style of Moslim art existing in 
Sindh* Practically p it is Persian both in its form and the style 
of decoration, and must have existed in this province from 
a very ancient time. All the examples known of it, however, 
are comparatively modern and bring us back, curiously enough, 
to the neighbourhood of Ghazni, from which we started in 
our enumeration. 

12. Leaving these, which may be called the true styles of 
Muhammadan architecture, we have two which may be 
designated as the bastard styles. The first of these is that of 
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Ottdh (A.D. 1756-i 847)' In its capital there are ranges of 
building equal in extent and richness to those of any of the 
capitals ahove enumerated ; but degraded in taste to an extent 
jt is hardly possible to credit in a people who so shortly before 
had shown themselves capable of such noble aspirations, 

13, The style adopted by the short-lived dynasty of Mysore 
(a-D, 1760-1739), being further removed from the influences of 
European vulgarity, is not so degraded as that of Lucknow, 
but is poor and inartistic when compared with earlier styles. 

tn an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styles of 
Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad, A.n, 1490-1707, ought, perhaps, 
to be enumerated, and some minor styles elsewhere, These 
have not, however, sufficient individuality to deserve being 
regarded as separate styles, and the amount of illustration 
that can be introduced into a work like the present is not 
sufficient to render the differences sensible to those who are 
not personally acquainted with the examples. 

Even as it is, it would require a much more extensive series 
vt illustration.? than that here given to make even their most 
marked merits or peculiarities evident to those who have no 
other means than what such a work as this affords of forming 
an opinion regarding them. Each of these thirteen stvlts 
deserves a monograph; but, except for Bijapur, 1 AhmadAhAd ; 
Jamtpur* and Fathpur Sikri, 1 nothing or the sort has yet been 
attempted, and even the works in which this has been attempted 
hardly quite exhaust the materials for these cities available for 
thu purpose. Let us hope that the deficiencies will be supplied 
and the others undertaken before it is too late, fur the buildings 
are fast perishing from the ravages of time and climate and 
the still more destructive exigencies and ill-advised interferences 
nf the governing power in India. 

-- dM 

1 1 Architetiuie of tteejaporf. Photo- 
ptpbed fm Dnwfm by Cupt. Hart 
,mn A. CuttimuLgt C, E ., and on the spot 
CoL f% K 5 and Major Loch, with lest 
by tjol- Meadow* Taylor and J. Ffirgu.- 
ran. 1 Folio, Murray, iSGti, 

E * Architectn.f£ of AhmtdabaeL tzq 
P h^o-ranhi by Col. Biggie with T«t by 
Sit T.C. Dope, LC. S. and Jas. FetFus- 
™ 1 Small folio, Murray, iS 6 th Tht 


ton. 


Muham ’itadun Architecture of Alim ad- 
ihdd add Gujarat general |y Krill be found 
described in detail in v-nlinnes- vi. tn ix, 
o/ 1 be 1 Andt-Eedogical Survey of Wes-terti 
India* 


s 1 The Sharni Aidjileetme of ]atu> 
pnr, ett, wilh Drawings, etc.. hv 
Ed. W, Smith, edited h, J. 

[ 13 ^ 9 ). J * 

1 The Eolendhlly illustrated work on 
die 1 Moghul ArchiEtctnrE of Fathpur 
by the late Edmund W. Smith, 
in four quarto volumes with 401 excellent 
phite U894-1^8), must hoi be over, 
maked. In treats exharatktiy of the 
rtretutectrLiO of that one place; and |b-; 

Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra J 
(190O supplies some important ambt- 
Fcctural tfrawingit. 
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MiiJttmVj r h * * * * 9$/ Ibrifrlm . + 1059 

Muud 1031 | ^hih^bu 4 -D 1 n(Ghuriilynfmi r I no] 


Towards the latter part of the gth century the power of the 
Khalifa of Baghdad was sinking into that state of rapid decline 
which is the fate of a]l Eastern dynasties During the reign 
of Al Mo’tamidi A*D, 870-89-t T Egypt became independent and 
the northern province of Bukhara tlire w off the yoke under 
the governor appointed by the KballfaJh Nasr Ahmad, a 
grandson nf Saman, a Tartar chief, who declared and main¬ 
tained his independence, and so formed the Samani dynasty. 
After the dynasty had existed about a century* Sabuktigtn* 
a Turkish slave belonging to a general of one of the last of the 
Samanian kings, rendered himself also independent of his 
master, and established himself in Ghazni, of which he was 
governor, founding the well-known dynasty of Ghaznavides. 
His son and successor, Mahmfld, A.D, 997-1030* is one of the 
best-known kings in Indian History owing to- his brilliant 
campaigns in India, and more especially that In which he 
destroyed the celebrated temple of Snmnath. 

On his return from an earlier campaign, in which he had 
sacked the town of MathurA, we learn from Ferishta that the 
king ordered a magnificent mosque to be built of marble and 
granite, afterwards known by the name of the Celestial Bride, 
Near it he founded a university. When the nobility of Ghazni 
perceived the taste of their king in architecture, they also 
endeavoured to vie with one another in the magnificence of 
their palaces, as well as In the public buildings which were 
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raised for the embellishment of the city. " Thus," continues 
the historian, * the capital was in a short time ornamented 


3(57. Mioir at Ghazni. (Ffubi a Drawing by Q r T. Vigiit, K$q. | 

with mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
cisterns, beyond any city in the East” 1 

The plain of Ghazni still shows the remains of this 
splendour; and, in the dearth of information regarding Persian 
art of that age, an account of it would be one of the most 


1 Erie's translation of * Feriihti* 1 tqL L p r 61 
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interesting and valuable pieces of information we could receive. 
IhKu ruins, however, have not been as yet either examined 
or described ; 1 and even the tomb of the Great Mahmud is 
unknown to us except by name, 2 notwithstanding the celebrity 
n acquired from the removal of its gates to India at the 
ternnnation of our disastrous campaigns in that country. 

The gates are of Deodar pine,* and the carved ornaments on 
t tem are so similar to those Found at Cairo, on the mosque of 


Ornanutnia rom tbe Tomb ofMubmnd at GhamL 


Ibn Tulun and other buildings of that age, as not only to 
prove chat they arc of the same date, but also to show how 
simMar were the modes of decoration at these two extremities 
of the Moslim empire at the time of their execution. 

At the same time there 3 s nothing in their style of orna¬ 
mentation that at all resembles anything found in any Hindu 
temple, either of their age or at any other time. There is, in 
fact, no reason for doubting that these gates were made for 


1 h is vary modi to Uc rqpettoJ that 
single officer accompanied oor 
aiTfljes, when they passed and repassed 
thtoUgb Gbaud, able ar witling to nppre- 
diEe the intoFesl of ihesc ruing; and It 
is to Be Bnped f if nti opportunity should 
s^ain occur, tki 1 Iheir importance 1 to the 
hiatojy of art in (he East will -tot 1* 
overlooked. 

a The sketch of the tomb published 
by Mr. Vigrie ih Bis ' Travels in Afgh.in- 
istM + 'gives too confined fl portion of ie 1 
V(Jl w U. 


| to enable US Eo judge either of it* foun 
Or detail, The gate in front is probably 
Tnodeirih and the foiled Arches in the 
background appear to be the only parts 
that belong to thtf rub century. 

J "Pie tradition that these- gates were 
of andil-wnodg and brought from Sam- 
r-itb> m entirely disproved by the fact of 
thdr befog of the local pbe-wood* aa 
well as by rhe Style of ditforation F which 
has no rrarmbEance Eo Hindu work. 


X 
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the place where they were found. 1 If any other parts of the 
tomb are ornamented in the same style, it would be of great 
interest to hare them drawn. It probably is, however, from 
the Jlmf Masjid that we shall obtain the best picture of the 
arts of that day, when any one will take the trouble of 
examining it 

Two minars still adorn the plain outside the city, and form, 
if not the most striking, at least the most prominent of the 
ruins of that city* Neither of them was ever attached to a 
mosque ; they are, indeed, pillars of victory, or Java Stambk&$ % 
like those at Chitor and elsewhere in India, and are such as 
we might expect to find m a country' so long Buddhist. One 
of them was erected by Mahmud himself; the other was built, 
or at least finished, by Mas"tld, one of his immediate successors. 1 
f The lower part of these towers is of a star dike form— 
the plan being apparently formed by placing two squares 
diagonally the one over the other. The upper part, rising 
to the height of about 140 ft. from the ground, is circular; 
both are of brickwork, covered with ornaments of terra-cotta 
of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining their sharp¬ 
ness to the present day. 

Several other miners of the same class are found further 
west, even as far as the roots of the Caucasus, 5 which, like 
these, were pillars of victory, erected by the conquerors on 
their battle-fields. None of them have the same architectural 
merit as those of Ghazni, at least in their present state, though 
it may be that their ornaments, having been in stucco or some 
perishable material, have disappeared, leaving us now only the 
skeleton of what they w ere. 

The weakness o? Mahmud's successors left the Indians in 
repose for more than a century and a half; and, like all 
Eastern dynasties, the Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to 
inevitable decay, when their fall was precipitated by the crimes 
of one of them, which were fearfully avenged by the destruction 
of their empire and capital by 1 AI&u-d-Dm Hasan, and their race 
was at length superseded by that of the Ghuri, in the person of 
ShihAbu-d-Dm Muhammad ihn 53 m, in the year 11S6. 

Though centuries of misrule have weighed on this country 
since the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probable that 
all traces of their magnificence have passed away; but till their 


5 An excellent repreKmi-tieTi of these 
gitrt will be found m ihr swccwd edition 
trf 1 Mjuxo Polo's Travel*, 1 hf Cot Yntc f 
vol. in p. -jpo, 

tt See IrmaUtkin of the tnscxip^ ion tm 


ihese minir^ 1 journal cf the Asiatic 
Sraietv of Bcttgai/ toL sdi. (1843), pp. 
77r 7*. 

1 Two nre represented by Dubois, de 
M onl , + Vnyag# nut nor dq Caucase, 1 
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cities are examined and photographed by some one competent 
to discriminate between what is good or bad, or old or new, 
we must be content merely to indicate the position of the 
style, leaving this chapter to be written when the requisite 
information shall have been obtained. In the meanwhile it is 
satisfactory to know that between Herat and the Indus there 
do exist a sufficient number of monuments to enable us to 
connect the styles of the West with those in the East. They 
have been casually described by travellers, but not in such a 
manner as to render them available for our purposes; and in 
the unsettled state of the country it may he some time yet 
before their elucidation can be accomplished. 
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pathAn STYLE. 

CONTENTS, 

Mosque al Old Delhi—Qath M bar—Tomb of 'Atau-d-Din—PathAn 
Tombs—OmametiLiiiioii pf Fathin Tombs. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Shihibn d-Dta GhUri - - LSI 

Qtttbo-d- Lftn fink 
SbiuBiu-d-Dln AUnmsti * 
"ALiti-d-Dln KhaJji 
ftidm-d-Dlri Klmsru T of 
the KM ia 


1193 

i 30 t> 
12 LO 

1296 

Ejao 


Tujjhktj Shah X. . , . j^2i 

Khirr kliAn, un^eT TfmurhnE A.D. 1414 
BabMLadL . , Jt, 

SherShnh .... ^ 

SikiiinlarSI-iaJi -biir, dcfeaiefjbY 

Althar .... 1555 


With all the vigour of a new race, the Ghurians set about the 
conquest of India. After sustaining a defeat in the year iiyt, 
Shihabu-d-Dm again entered India in A.D. 1192, ' when he 
attacked and defeated Prithvirija of Ajrnir. This success 
was followed by the conquest of Kanauj in a n. 1193 ■ and 
after the fall of these two, the capitals of the greatest empires 
in the north of India may be said to have been conquered 
before his assassination, which happened in A,D. 1206. 

At his death his great empire fell to pieces, and India fell 
to the share of Qu tbu -d - Din Tbak. This prince was originally 
a Turkish slave, who afterwards became one of Shihabu-d-Din’s 
generals, and contributed greatly by his talents and military 
skill to the success of his master who fiad left him as his 
deputy in India in 1192. He and his successor, Altamsh, 
continued nobly the work so successfully begun, and before 
the death of the latter, in at*. 1235, the empire of northern 
India had permanently passed from the hands of the Hindus 
to those of their Muhammadan conquerors. 

For a century and a half after the conquest the empire con¬ 
tinued a united whole, under Turkish, or, as they are usually 
called, PathAn dynasties. These monarchs exhibited a con- 
tmued vigour and energy very unusual in the East, and not 
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otily sustained and consolidated, but increased by successive 
conquests from the natives, that newly-acquired accession to 
the dominions of the faithful, and during that time Delhi 
continued practically the capital of this great empire, in the 
latter half, however, of the 14th century, symptoms of dis¬ 
integration manifested themselves. One after another the 
governors of distant provinces reared the standard of revolt, 
and successfully established independent kingdoms, rivalling the 
parent state in power and in the splendour of their capitals. 
Still Delhi remained the nominal head at least of this confedera¬ 
tion of states—if it may be so called—till the time when Bitbar 
(a,d. 1526}j the sixth in descent from Ttmurlang, invaded 
Hindustan, He pul an end to the Pathan sway, after it had 
lasted for three centuries and a half and finally succeeded in 
establishing the celebrated dynast)- of the Mughals, which 
during six successive reigns, extending over the extraordinary 
period of nearly two centuries (a ax 1526-1707.1. re-consolidated 
the Muslim empire into one great whole, which readied a degree 
of splendour and of power almost unknown In the East, 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the same time more 
characteristic, than the commencement of the architectural 
career of these Fathans in India. So soon as they felt them¬ 
selves at all sure of their conquests, they set to work to erect 
two great mosques in their two principal capitals of Ajmir 
and Delhi, of sue It magnificence as should redound to the glory 
of their religion, and mark their triumph over the idolaters. A 
nation of soldiers equipped for conquest; and that only, they bad 
r if course brought with them neither artists nor architects, but, 
like other nations of Turanian origin, they had strong archi¬ 
tectural instincts, and having a style of their own p they could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project they might 
attempt At the same time, they found among their new 
I subjects an infinite number of artists quite capable of carry- 
\ mg out any design that might be propounded to therm 

III the first place, they found in the colonnaded courts of the 
jaina temples nearly all that was wanted for a ready-made 
mosque. All that was required was the removal of the temple 
in its centre, and the erection of a new wall on the west side, 
adorned with niches— mt&rdh —to point out to the faithful 
the direction In which Mecca lay, towards which they were 
commanded in the Oorfin to turn when they prayed. It is 
certain, however* that in India they never were content with 
this only. In the two instances at least to which we are now 
referring, they determined in addition to erect a screen or 
arches in front of the Jama pillars, and to adorn it with all 
the richness and elaboration of carving ivhich their Indian 
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subjects were capable of executing. Nothing could be more 
'successful than the results. There is a largeness and grandeur 
libout the plain simple outline of the Muhammadan arches 
1 which quite overshadows the smaller parts of the Hindu fanes, 
and at the same time the ornamentation, though applied to a 
greater extent than in any other known examples, is kept so 
flat as never to interfere with or break the simple outlines of 
the architectural construction. There may be other examples 
of surface-decoration as elaborate as this, but hardly anvwhere 
on such a scale, Some parts of the interior of St a! Sophia at 
Constantinople are as beautiful, 1 but they are only a few square 
yards. The palace at Mash it a, if completed, might have rivalled 

it, but it is a fragment j, * and there may be—certainly were 

examples in Persia between the times of Kbosroes and Martin 
aZ-Rashtd, which may have equalled these, but they have 
perished, or at least am not known to us now ; and oven if 
they ever existed, must have beeri unlike these mosques. In 
them we find a curious exemplification of some of the best 
qualities of the art, as exhibited previously by the Hindus, 
and practised afterwards by their conquerors. 


Delhi. 


Of the two mosques at Old Delhi and at Ajmtr, the first 
named is the earlier, having been begun some seven «>r eight 
yearis lie Sore the other, and is also very much the larger 3 It is 
besides, associated with the Qutb Miotic, and some of the most 
beautiful tombs of the age, which altogether make up a group 
with which nothing at Ajmir can compare. The situation* 
too, of the Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they stand on 
l tie E er| tl e slope of a hill, overlooking a plain that had once 
apparently been a lake, but which afterwards became the site of 
three successive capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of 
Tughfaqtibad the gigantic fort of an old PatMn chief; and 
further north the plain is still covered with the ruins of 
rirozlbad and Indrapat, the capitals of the later Pathans 
and earlier Mughals. Beyond that, at the distance of about 


* History of Andcut and Medieval 
Architecture/ L pp. 440 <*/ 

" -/Wlrf ?w\ ■ i pp 401 tf $2$q m 
1 Gen.^ Cmmlnghttm’s 1 ArchLcolagn;al 
liepofts/ v&L iL □, 36a But though 
l[v - ^ncr court—the Qilwai-nl-Ialim — 
at Delhi was the whole masque as origin¬ 
al yet befwc ihc deufr of 


Ai^nrsh, who was Lbe real builder of 
h’ .rb r the screen of arches at Delhi had 
hern extended to jSo ft, m et-mmred 
«’*h spa tL at Ajmir* and the 
y^ h iwo mEMqtich Me nearly fra 

the same praponlm F thd* whole inwr- 
Jj™ ™ being 7^000 ft- at Ajmir, ns 
CcTDjMrcd waih 153,000 ft. m Delhi. 
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10 miles, are seen the towers of ShahjaMnabad, the modern 
capital, and till 1857 the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
Great Mughal Still further north are situated the civil station 
and ruins of the old British cantonments. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the British station was not, as at Agra, placed 
in the midst of the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their 
preservation. But for the d[stance r marble columns would 
doubtless have been taken for all purposes for which they might 
have been available, without regard to their beauty, and the 
interest of the ruins thereby annihilated. Even as it b r the 
buildings belonging to the celebrated Shalimar gardens, which 
were the only buildings of importance iti the neighbourhood of 
lhe English station, have long since disappeared. 

The general arrangement of the principal ruins will be 
understood from the plan (Woodcut No. 3 6g j, which was taken 
with great care, though the scale to which it has been necessary 
U.j reduce it prevents all its peculiarities from being seen. The 
disposition of the various erections may first be briefly ex¬ 
plained:—The inner court on the west side is that of the 
original mosque of Qutbu-d-Din, which measures 142 ft. by 10W ft. 
within the corridors ; and In the middle of its west half the 
Iron pillar stands. Thu main entrance is under a dome* about 
20 ft. in diameter on the cast side, along which runs a corridor 
supported on four rows of pillars, the back row being placed 
against the walls, and in the north and south ends arc two- 
storeyed pa ve lions. The side corridors had each three rows of 
pillars with an entrance on each side, though the gateway and 
all the western portion of the corridor has quite disappeared. 
About 20 yards of the eastern half of the wall remain and part 
of the colonnade, the pilfnra of which arc of much plainer 
patterns than those of the other sides, 1 The west end of this 
court is the great screen waII T 8 ft thick, with its gigantic arches 
forming the entrances into the mosque itself which stood behind 
it and was 135 ft. in length by 32 fL deep, but is now a complete 
ruin-only some twenty-two of the tall columns that supported 
its roof being left. Outside the south-east corner of the court 
stands the Qutb Minai\ erected at the same time, 5 

Shamsu-d-DIn Altamsh, about a,D. 1225* extended the great 


1 This colunnade an id 5 is hack watt 
were, u with a strange want of dU- 
crintafiati-Dn. reconstructed 11 by Major 
R. Smith, Executive Engineer, early in 
last rcntniy, who tuetl the pilkrs erf 
A!umsh r « extension in fr&nl of the 
eastern gale of the [oti.hqne, for the 
purpose. And even the windows oe" 
Quthu-d-Dln^s wart did not icicapc 


M rc-nmnceinenl til ibe tuttie Eitne, 1 *— 
Carr Stephen's 1 ArclueoluEX Delhi/ 
p, 43 note. 

a The inscrlptEoti <M She east gateway 
of the mosque court gives its dale as 
A.D, r Up r (or IE93), and anoLher on the 
nut Eli entrance sat-s itwas commenced 11 
m 1196. ’—Cunrangham , ArchKClogical 
Report!/ vol i- pp. 185^186, 
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screen both to the north and south by i [g ft., with five arched 
entrances in each section, which differ considerably in the 
details of their decoration as well as in size from those raised by 



■s^f 



36* Nto flJ Rums at Okt Ddtd. (F rnm a Rin tyitit A ll: hur.J Sea]* x tu , in . 


Qu b«*d-D,n. These were to be the facades of two extensions 
^ the mosque; and part of the back wall of the northern 
extension, with the pos.t.ons of the central and one ofthe side 
mihrabs m it, stilj remain. Of the enlarged mim X II 
"- 1 ' with It, corridor still exists, but ouh®, fiS Si™ 
east corridor from which we learn that tile crlar^d iaurt with 
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its colonnades would be about 370 ft. from north to south and 
230 ft. from east to west, and 50 enclosing the Qutb Minin 
The tomb of Altamsh was built just to the west of the north end 
01 the enlarged mosque. 

Again Alftu-d-Dtq Khalji (129G-1316) projected further 
extensions: he removed the east wail of Altamsh's court about 
*55 extending the south wall and its colonnade so as to 
make the Hew court 385 ft r from cast to west, and constructing 
the beautiful AllbDanvctza on that side. Close to this gateway 
ls the small tomb of imam Muhammad 'AJi Z ft min , about 24 ft. 
square, erected about 1535, of sandstone and marble. On the 
north the Sultan projected doubling the previous court—making 
it altogether over 7oo ft. from north to south, and in this north 
half he began the J Al»t Minir which was intended to be dfl 
double the dimensions of the other; but besides this and the J 
piers for the facade of the extended mosque nothing more seems 
to have been done in this north extension. 'AjAu-d-Djtfs tomb 
now in ruins is to the south-west of the enclosure. 

To understand the architecture, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all the walls of 
Muhammadan* architecture* 

It may possibly be questioned to what extent the pillars now 
stand as originally arranged by the Hindus, But it seems 
.certain that they have all been re-arranged by the conquerors. 
And it is quite evident that the enclosing walls were erected 
by the Mosllms. since all the stringcourses are covered with 
ornaments in their style, and all the openings possess pointed 
arches, which the Hindus never used. On the whole, it thus 
:-cems that the entire structure was re-arranged in the form vve 
now see it by the Muhammadans. The celebrated mosque 
at Kanauj was originally a Hindu or jaina temple, and is re¬ 
arranged on a plan precisely similar to that of the mosque of 
Amru at Old Cairo. 1 The roof and domes are all of Jaina archi¬ 
tecture, so that no trace of the Moorish style is to be seen 
1 ntemally; but th* exterior is a_s purely of Muhammadan 
architecture. There is another mosque at Dhar p near Mandu, of/ 
more modem date, and, doubtless, a re-arrangement of a Hindu 
or Jaina temple. Another, in the fort at Jaunpur, as well as other 
mosques at Ahmad aba d and elsewhere, ail show" the same system 
of taking down and re arranging the materials on a different plan \ 
If. therefore, the pillars at the Qutb were in situ f the case would 
be exceptional; - but I cannot, nevertheless, help suspecting that 


1 1 History of AftricElt antf Medial 
AichiEecture / vol. ii. WwdcM No. 

Kp. $26^ 

a Oeu. Cunningbiti ftrtmd an iofiGfip- 


tlan on Ihe frail recording lb at twtflly- 
1 seven tcmp]« of the Hind (is tud been 
polled down to provide material* for ihh 
. m^fjue V ATcfia^locical Reports, 1 to], i. 
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the two-storeyed pavilions in the angles, and those behind the 
screen, may perhaps be as originally erected ; but to this we will 
return when speaking of the Ajmtr mosque, where the Hindu 
pillars are probably all re-arranged. It is quite certain, how¬ 
ever, that some of the pillars at the Qutb are made up of 
dissimilar fragments, and all were placed where they now stand 
by tile builders of the tnnsque. It may, however, be necessary 
.to explain that there could be no difficulty in taking down and 
[rebuilding these erections, because the joints of the pillars are all 
'fitted with the precision that Hindu patience alone could give. 
Each compartment of the roofis composed of nine stuncs*—four 
architraves, four angular and one central slab fas explained in 
diagram No, 174, vol. L, p, 314), all so exactly fitted, and so in¬ 
dependent of cement, as easily to be taken down and put up 
again. The same is true of the domes, all which being honestly 
and fairly fitted, would suffer no damage from the process of 
removal and re-erection. 



The section (Woodcut No. 370.1, of one half of the principal 
colonnade Hht one facing the great serins of a relief will explain 


J 7 ”' Sen 01 pari nT F_ii»t .. ana dir at ill* Oinlp, Old Del l,i. Scale 2 £ fe In i in. 


its form better than words can do. It is so purely Jain a in 
arrangement, that it should, perhaps, have been mentioned in 
speaking of that style, but as forming a part of the earliest 
mosque in India^ it is more appropriately introduced in this 
place. The pillars are of the same order as those used on 
Mount Abu (Woodcut No, 284), except that those at Delhi are 
1 much richer and more elaborate. Most of them probablv 
belong to the t ith or 12th century, and are among the Tew 

P . 17% rSh, howeTeTi proves little, 
unless we know whit the temples were 
like which were d-eil roved fyr tha* pti^ 
pose, Twenty.seven temples like those 
al Khujurahni, excepting the Ghantdi, 
wfiuld not provule pilhus for cine half 
the inner coart. One temple like shftt at 


h-iri^QT Rear a nold supply a 

sufficiency fox I he whole mo^qae, uni 1 
11 lough she htitr Ls more modern, we 
h,wc mi reason for -buppo&tciE that 
temples dirt dot edit before 
Motiiinmjiriajl tames. 
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/ specimens to He lound in Indfe that seem to be overloaded with 
ornament. There is not one: inch of plain surface from the 
capital to the base, except the pillars behind the screen, and 
some others which may belong to older buildings. Still the 
ornament is so sharp and so cleverly executed, and the effect, in 
their present state of decay and rum, so picturesque* that it is 
very difficult to find fault with what Ls so beautiful. In some 
instances the figure?! that were on the shafts of the pillars have 
been cut off. as offensive to uhainruadan strictness wiLh regard 
to images ; but on tEie roof and less seen parts, the cross-legged 
figures of the Jaina saints, and other emblems of that religion, 
may still be detected. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu 
|remains, but in the great ran£ge of arches of the screen wall on 
I the western .side, extending north and south for about 385 j'L. 
and consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the 
central one 22 ft wide and _5J ft high ; the larger side-arches 
"4 f* 1 4 and about the same height as the central ardi ; the 
smaller arches, which arc unfortunately much ruined, arc about 
half these dimensions (Woodcut Xd. 3)11, The central part of 
jthis screen, 147 ft. in length T forming the mosque proper, is 
1 ascribed to Outbu-d-Din after his return from Ghazni, Behind 
this,at the distance of 32 ft, arc the foundations of the wall that 
formed the back of the mosque, but was only intended, apparently, 
to be carried as high as the roof of the 1 find u pillars it encloses* 
It seems probable that the Hindu pillars between the two 
screens were the only part proposed to he roofed in 1 igO, since 
some of them are built into the back part of the great arches, 
and all above them is quite plain and smooth, without the least 
trace: of any intention to construct a vault or roof of any sort 
Indeed + a roof is by no means an essential part of a place of 
prayer; a wall facing .Mecca i^ all that is required, and in India 
is frequently all that is builL though an enclosure is often added 
in front to protect the worshippers from interruption. Roofed 
colonnades are, of course, convenient and ornamental accom¬ 
paniments, yet far from being indispensable. 

The history of this mosque, as told in its construction, is 
as curious as anything about it It seems that the Afghan 
conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches 
were the true form for architectural openings ; but they left the 
Hindu architects and builders whom they employed to follow 
their own devices as to the made of carrying oul the form. The 
Hindus up to this time had never built arches—nor, indeed, did 
they for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they proceeded to 
make the pointed openings or* the same principle upon which 
they built their domes. They carried them up in horizontal 
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courses as far as they could, and then dosed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction being, in fact* that of the 
arch of the aqueduct at Tuseutum. 1 The same architects were 
employed by their masters to ornament the faces of these 
arches 1 and^ this they did by copying and repeating the 
ornaments on the pillars and friezes on the opposite sides of the 



J?l. CrMral kange at Arches at ib* Qutb Mo*qm. (Fiom a Sketch by iht Auihoi:. ! 


court, covering the whole with a face-work of intricate and 
delicate carving, such as no other mosque, except that at Ajmir, 
tever received before or since r and which—though perhaps in a 
^ 1 great measure thrown away when used 00 such a scale-—is, 
ivithout exception, the most exquisite specimen of its class 


1 As shown in 1 History of Ancient 
and MtthersJ Arcbslecluiv r ’ wl. L 
(Woodcut No. 1yE), p. 3° ■ - Tbis mode 
of OiiistrucLkin is only feasible wfecjj 
mn4i bijer stouts nn> used than were 
here employed The rcmsrepicnte (nu 
Unit i.hc mich had Leetwm, 1 


rrrrascd when I ww and sketched it. 
It ™s since been taicfnlijr restored by 
Government* The Lwo pent side ttichea 
fl-iLber were ntvtr completed, Or ba^O 
fallen down in Conscqncnce of Ihe falk 
mode of comt ruction. 
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known to exist anywhere. The stone being particularly hard 
and good, the carving retains its freshness to the present day, 
and 35 only destroyed above the 
arches, where the faulty Hindu 
construction has superinduced pre¬ 
mature decay. 

The Qutb MinAr t or great 
minaret at the south-east comer 
of the first mosque, is 48 ft. 4 in, 
in diameter at the base, and, when 
measured in 1794! was 242 ft in 
height. 1 Even then, however, its 
capital was ruined, so that some 
10 ft. p or perhaps 20 ft, must be 
added to this to complete its 
original elevation. li is orna¬ 
mented by four boldly-projecting 
balconies ; one at 97 ft, tile second 
at 148 ft, the third at I S 3 fh t and 
the fourth at 214 ft from the 
ground ; between which are richly- 
sculptured raised belts containing 
inscriptions^ In the lower storey 
the twenty-four projecting ribs 
which form the flutes are niter* 
nately angular and circular;, in 
r the second circular, and in the third 
angular only. Above this the 
mlnAr is plain, and principally of 
White marble, with belts or the 
isame red sandstone of which the 
three lower storeys are composed 
(Woodcut No. 372), 

It is not clear whether the 
igular flirtings are copied from 
3 me peculiarity found in the 

ilnarets at Khurasan and further westward, nr whether they 
are derived from the forms of the temples nf the Jains. The 


Quili MbAr, 

1 From -H Stcldi by the Author.) 


1 1 Avia ill 1 RttenJtiiel/ *ol. hr. Ju jij. 
IIS height, according to Gen. Cunnings 
hum H is (after the Tcmoval of the in t^Jcm 
pavilion^ 13S fL 1 in. — 1 Af chxotngieal 
Uepeuts,’ rat I. p. fflU 
51 Ob the bnwtocnt storey aie si\ 
bands oF htitriplionA—ilie lowest con¬ 
tains the designation nnd title* of Quibu- 
d-Dln £bak (1306-4110); the second + the 


lilies and praise 0/ Muhammad the Sara 
{llOi- 3 *odh tin? third. 4 verse fitJin 
Sura 59 at the Qorita ; the fourth as in 
the second t the fifth* <57 Arabic names, 
of frixl - and I he ilslh n verse from Snrm 
3 of the Quran, The place for ihe nil 
lo prayer was a poo the second Storey,. — 
Can Stephens, " Archeology *T Delhi/ 
pp, jSf. 
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forms of the bases of the minarets at Ghazni appear to lend 
probability to the first hypothesis ; but the star-like form of 
man) temples — principally Jaina—tn Mysore and elsewhere 
{a/j/r s yol. i,,, pp, 4 39 a seqq) would seem to conn team nee the Edea 
of their being of Hindu origin. No star-like forms have yet, 
however, been found so far north, and their destruction has 
been too complete lor us to hope that they may bn found now. 
Be this as it may, it is probably not too much to assert that 
^the Qutb Mrriar is the most beautiful example of its class 
!known to exist anywhere* The rival that will occur at once 
to most people is the campanile at Florence, built by Giotto, 
I hat is, it is true, 30 ft, taller, but it is crushed by the mass 
of die cathedral alongside: and, beautiful though it is h it wants 
that poetry of design and exquisite finish of detail which marks 
every moulding of the mmur. It might have been better if 
the slope of the sides had been at a higher angle, but that is 
only apparent when seen at a distance : when viewed from the 
court of the mosque Its form is perfect, and, under any aspect* Ejs 
preferable to the prosaic squareness of the outline of the Italian 
example, 

I Hie only Muhammadan building known to be taller than 
I this is the minaret of the mosque of Hasan, at Cairn; 1 but as 
t the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly independent buildhig h it 
has a far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish far 
1 3 J ir P a ^ ses only its Egyptian rival, but any building of its 
class known to me In the whole world, This p however* must 
not be looked at as if erected for the same purposes as those 
usually attached to mosques elsewhere. It was designed, but 
perhaps not solely, as a place from which the mtfazdn should 
call to prayers, though its lower gallery was used far that 
purpose, hut probably' also as a tower of Victory—a Jaya 
I Stambha—in iaet an emblem of conquest, which the Hindfis 
could only too easily' understand and appreciate. 

At the distance ot 470 ft. north of this one a second nunar 
was commenced in 1311, by ALi^d-Dfn Khalji, of twice its 
™^ n ^ D P 5 ' or ^54 ft. in circumference. It was only carried up 
to ti e height of 75 ft, above the plinth, and abandoned, probably' 
m consequence of the death of Its founder in 1316.* 

he date ol all these buildings h known with sufficient 
exactness from the inscriptions which they bear, 3 from which it 


1 + 11 istDiy of Ancient and Medieval 
ATchiinctnit/ *□!, il p, 533 , an d \y L>t>dl 
an So. g8a r 

It iiM been supposed I km 'n 1*^ 
erected in rncmorv of Qalbn - d - Dii, 

^tiriySf KSM nr a nobble 

Muhammadan Ttr p e saint, who dtH 
here in I 2 JS- Ravertv's 1 Tabaql^ j. 


XidTl h ’ pp. <>21-022, nntfls. The tomb -or 
of KFiwajah Qylb Sahib si&nds 
abnut three fsnjnpgjj S r U.W„ from the 
mi hats. 

' TransLaicd by Wilier Ewer, 1 Asi&lic 
voL ju.v, p. 4S0, §« *]w 

Cunning ham, * ArchieJogical Eeperls/ 

VoL L pp, i 33 tt . 
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appears that the inner court was enclosed by Shihabu-d-Dln, 
The central range of arches (Woodcut N T o. 371) was built by 
Outbu-d-PTn ; the wings by Altamsb, whose tomb is behind the 


32 ^ \ ran Pillar it the Quiby \ From n Pilotogrnfjb. i 

The JrJii-ed line sfrowi list aUflE b*l«w pwwS-, 

northern range* and the Qutb Mfnar vu either built or finished 
by the same monarch ; they extend, therefore, from AJX 1196 to 
12^5, at which date they were left incomplete, probably In con¬ 
sequence of the death of the last-named king. 
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One of the most interesting objects connected with this 
mosque is the iron pillar which stands in its courtyard (Woodcut 
No. 373). It stands 22 II above the ground, and as the depth 
under the pavement is now ascertained to be only 20 in,, the 
total height is 23 ft S in, 1 Its diameter at the base is 16.4 in,, 
and at the capita! iz.05 in. The capital is yj ft. high, and 
is sharply and clearly wrought into the Persian form that makes 
it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it does ; and it 
has the amalaka moulding, which is indicative of considerable 
antiquity. It has not, however, been yet correctly ascertained 
what its age really is. Thctre is an inscription upon it. but 
without a date. From the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed 
it to the 3rd or 4th century' ; * Bhau Daji, on the same evidence, 
to the end of the 5th or beginning of the 6th century.* My own 
conviction is that it belongs to one of the Chandra Rajas of the 
Gupta dynasty, either consequently about a,p. 370 or a.!>. 4 j 5. 

Taking AD. 400 as a mean date—and it certainly is not far 
from the truth—it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state or 
affairs to find the Hindus at that age capable iff forging a bar of 
iron larger than any that have been forged even in Europe up 
to a very' late date, and not frequently even now. As we rind 
them, however, some centuries afterwards, using bars as long as 
this I at in roofing the porch or the temple at Kanirak {ante, 
p, toy), we must now believe that they were much more familiar 
with the use of this metal than they afterwards became. It is 
atmo>t^ equally startling to find that, after an exposure Lu wind 
and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital 
and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up 
fifteen centuries ago. 1 * 


1 II is a curious I II lustration how diffi¬ 
cult it sometime* is to obtain eurrcct 
information In Tndia K chat when Gen. 
Cunningham published hb 1 Reports" m 
187 E n he skillet!, apparently on the 
.llllhoriry of Mr G»p«V Deputy Com- 
missioner^ that an ^xcaviiiciii had tafin 
carried down to a depth of zG ft*, but 
without reacSiS ng- the boLLonu 1J The man 
in chaise, ho# e* e r t ”— Wirffii If-e 
—“assured him that the actual depth 
reached was 35 fL rf —Vol, i- p L 169. |[ e 

consequently estimated < he whole length 
al 60 fi_„ but hif^mlively ordered 1 new 
tseavistjon, determined to r^itch 1J1* 
bolEOni—oTifiV pul a'dif — m id found it at 
20 inches below ihe surface.—Vo!. W, 
p, plaie 5 . At a distance of a few 
inches below the surface El depends in a 
hul Imus form to a diameter of 3 ft, 4 Jn_ p 
and wu on a gridiron, of iron Im, 


whkh ar= fafttened with lead into the 
stone pavement. 

" 'journal of the Asiatic Society uf 
Bengali, voL v]t r p, 619. 

,! A Journal lkirabay Itranch of the 
Koyrtl Astaiic Sodely fc a v-dL i, n. 
ut Fleet m 4 Inscriptions of the Earlv 
Guntas/pp, ijgf. gives a revUed tension, 
1L bears a post humous inscription ID 
eulogy of ihe conquests of a king Chandra 
as to whose date or dynasty inching i$ 
staled, 

^ There is m mistake about She 
Mtinmull pillar being D f pure j ranj 
Gen, Cunningham hail a bit of it ana- 
lysed in India by Dr. Miirrav,, and 
another portion Was analysed m the 
School of Mines here by Dr* Fcrrv\ 
hcitli foiled it pure Tmlleahk Iran with¬ 
out any alloy. 
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small— being a room 
29 ft. 6 im square 
inside, with walls 7^ 
Ft thick and doors 
on the four sides—it 
is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu 
art applied to 
Muhammadan pur¬ 
poses that Old Delhi 
affords* and is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, 
though the builders 


374< TnEerrar of si Torah at QL4 Odti_u i Ffam 
a Siwrdl by |he Author, ji 
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still display a certain degree of inaptnesa in fitting the details 
to tliornew purposes, Ihe effect at present is injured by the 
want of a roof; which has long since disappeared. In addition 
to the beauty of its details it is interesting as being the oldest 
tomb known to exist in India* He died a.d. itKr 


^ Gin thaw VAhlikAS be the lade- 
Skyitdms hy throwing whom the 
Guptas [fluat have risen Eg powti ? [ n 
SmWt literature, hy ViMikai the 
people of Baktrin or ttalkb jut? uiwslly 
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- Carr Stephen's fc Aida j^lpgy of 
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A more beautiful example than even this is the 'Alai- 
DarwAza, shown on the left hand of the plan (Woodcut No. 369). 
*Jt was erected by "AlaQ-d-DIn Khalji p and the date 1310 is found 
among its inscriptions. It is, therefore* about a century more 
modem than the other buildings of the place, and displays the 
so-called PatMn 1 style at its period of greatest perfection, when 
► the Hindu masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of 
decoration to the forms of their foreign masters. Its walls 
arc decorated internally with a diaper pattern of unrivalled 
excellence, and the mode in which the square is changed into an 
1 octagon is more simply elegant and appropriate than any other 
example l am acquainted with in India (Plate XXIX.). 2 The 
t pendentives accord perfectly with the pointed openings in the 
four other faces, and are in even,' respect appropriately con¬ 
structive. 8, True there are defects. For instance, they are rather 
too plain for the elaborate diapering which covers the whole of 
the lower part of the building both internally and externally ; 
but ornament might easily have been added ; and their plainness 
accords with the simplicity of the dome, which is indeed by no 
means worthy of the substructure. Not being pierced with 
windows, it seems as if the architect assumed that its plainness 
would not be detected in the gloom that in consequence prevails. 

This building, though small—it is only 56 ft. 9 in. square 
externally; and with an internal apartment only 34 ft. 6 in. in 
plan — marks the culminating point of this Pathan style in 
k Delhi. - Nothing so complete had been done before, nothing so 
| ornate was attempted by them afterwards, in the provinces 
wonderful buildings were erected between this period and the 
Mughal conquest, but in the capital their edifices were more 
marked by solemn gloom and nakedness thaii by ornamentation 
or any of the higher graces of architectural art Externally it 
is a good deal damaged h hut its effect is still equaJ to that of 
any building of its class in India. It was copied, with some 
maoificationSp in the gateway to the fine Khairpur Mosque, near * 
Safdar Khan's tomb, erected under Sikandar Lodi in 1494. J 


AjMin. 


The mosque at Ajmir Woodcut No. 375 ) was commenced 
apparently in the year 1200, and was certainly completed during 


1 Major RaTcrty h_u shown that the 
cwimc of “ PaiMns n does apply to the 
fust til dynasties of of Delhi,, 

wfco Were “ Turlcisii aUm, KhaEjis^ JatSp 
law taste Hindis and SsyyMs. 11 ‘ W c 
owe tht lilundcr to ihfc translators af 
Fiiishta.— p Jaamal of the Asiatic Sodsiy 

of Bengal/ f Eli. iltv. pp. 24 if If 


“ From I’anshawc's 1 Delhi/ p- -7°- 
* The same IbrrtL of pend* rtf ive is 
found as SerbUtlft, nearly nine ^enluHcs 
WTorc thh time.— x History of Ancient 
atL'l Medieval Ar-riritesr-are, 3rd ed. fol* 
i p. ^96, Woodcut No. 259. Crmt, R. 
rijenc 5 pj tn, * Architecture- Ease r,ud 
V r-it/ pp r a 
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an 


the reign of Altamsh, a.d, 1211-123$. 1 According to tradition, 
it was finished in two days and a half; lienee the only name by 



375. Mosque he AjmJr. i Plan as restorai by fjert, Cuniungh-uu,. 1864.1 
Scale ioq ft, 1© 1 in. 


which it is now known—the ” Arliat din ka JhomprA/' which, 
if it means anything can only apply to the clearing away of 
the Hindu! temples and symbols, to provide materials for the 
erection of a magnificent mosque to the glory of the iconoclast 
conquerors and their self-exiting creed of I skin. It stands on 
the outskirts of the city at the base of TnrAgadh hill. Like the 
remains at Old Delhi, the entire plan is Moslim, whilst the 
columns and roofs are the spnita of Hindu temples. At first 
sight the plan, with its large cloistered court, bears a resem¬ 
blance to that :uf a Jairra temple, and the octagonal arrangement 
of the pillars for the support of the roofs, might seem to 
support the comparison^ But like many others elsewhere this 
formed an enclosure, about 262 ft. square outside," with towers at 
the comers, to be surrounded on the north, cast,, and south sides, 
by open cloisters raised on Hindu pillars, now almost quite 


1 C'JrmiarliatW. " Archeological Re- 
■urts/ vol |L p. I . 

fl Tod r ill his 'Annals/Heals it simply 
i* a Jiu 3 mi temple, without referring to 
1 IV possible ftlterntlHtfi except Additions 
Tiide by MoslbftatdaitK&t ?iU. p. 779 . 
’e also his plate* which h ain^uLaily 
wreck 


1 I iener-i! Ciin 3 iingtiHnL L 5 measurements 
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OUtflide length fiflm north Lo sonlh iks 
ft, 6 m. and n&xi pitge the exterior 
length of the mosque as 259 ft ; bat the 
plan the 00 tsldfi dimensions eqaal fc 

whilst Ills measurement from £*& 1 to west 
is 264 n. G la. 
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ruined. The principal entrance is, of course cm the east side, 
but there was another on the south with a projecting porch. The 
north side is built close to the scarped rook of the hill The 
open court would be about 200 ft. wide by 175 ft to the front 
of the Masjid on its west side, which is the only part now 
standing; and Woodcut No. 376 shows all that now exists 


37S. E T San of Ajntff Masque as. iL ts -ts fEroni a dwrisg by Mr. H+ GcMJsrasj. 
Sca 3 c 100 fi. to 1 m. 



of the mosque itself. No tower at the north-west corner 
probably ever existed, whilst that at the south-west has been 
the shrine of a small Hindu temple of which the rikhara 
was demolished; but the small bastions on the east corners 
of the court are Muhammadan and of the same plan as the 
turrets over the central piers of the scree a. The corridor 
on the east has been rebuilt but of much less width than is 
shown on the restored plan: of the north corridor there is no 
trace, and only the wall of the south one is left. What 
remains, however, is sufficient to show that, if completed, it 
i^lnust originally have been a singularly elegant specimen of an 
- j early Indian mosque. Tile roof extends only over six of the 
front piers, or about 141 ft, beyond which about 54 ft. at 
each end is quite open and even unpaved. Rehind the screen 
piers the area of the mosque is 40 ft. S in. deep. The roof 
is supported by four rows oflofty shafts and another of pilasters 
<or pillars built into the back wall)—70 in all—each formed 
of three superimposed Hindu pillars. These are arranged as in 
Jaina and Hindu temples so as to support on eight pillars 
each the roof and its five domes, or rather, conical roofs, which 
are all that exist. 1 

The glory, however, or this mosque, as of that of the QuLb, is 
the screen of seven arches with which Altatnsh adorned the 
courtyard I Woodcut No. 377). Its dimensions are very similar 
to those of its rival. The central arch is 22 ft. 2 in, wide ; the 
two on each side 13 ft. 3 in,, and those at the ends 13 ft, 4 in. 
and 12 ft, S in. Each arch is surrounded by three lines of 


' Tne Oilier form of rbese early domes, Arthiutogja] Surrey lepLrccd them a 
m eOTifarmily with tfaeu interiors, bring few yews ago bv “better shaped hemi- 
Eimtcai, was regarded as ngly, and the | spherical ones."' 
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writing, the outer in the Kufic and the other two in Arabic 
character, and divided from each other by bands of Arabesque 
ornament boldly and clearly cut, and still as sharp as when first 


chiselled. In the centre the screen rises to a height oj 56 ft,, 
and on it are the mins of twu small minarets ici ft. in diameter] 
1 ornamented with alternate circular and angular "flutes, as in the 
flower storey of the Qutb, It is r ot clear whether anything of 
the same sort existed at Delhi—probably not, as the great minSr 
may have served for that purpose, and their introduction here 
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Ureal Anil m MoSque at Ajmlr, ! From a FljotQ^fiph. I 
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looks like: an afterthought, and the production of an unpractised 
hand working in an unfamiliar style. Wherever and whenever 
miliars were afterwards introduced, preparations for them were 
always made from the foundations, and their lines arc always 
carried down to the ground, in some shape or other, as in true 
art they ought to be. This solecism, if it may he so called, 
evidently arose from the architects being Hind As, unfamiliar 
with the style; and to this also is due the fact that all the 
arches are constructed on the horizontal principle. There is 
not a true arch in the place; but, Giving to their having the 
command of larger stones than were available at Delhi, the 
arches are not here crippled, us they were there before the 
repairs, 

_ It is neither, however, its dimensions nor design that makes 
this screen one of the most remarkable architectural objects in 
India, but the mode in which it is decorated,' Nothing can 
exceed the taste with which the Kiifi and Tughri inscriptions 
are interwoven with the mom purely architectural decorations, 
or the manner in which they give life and variety to the whole, 
without ever interfering with the constructive lines of the design' 
As before remarked, as examples of surface-dec oration, these 
; two mosques of Altamsh at Delhi and Ajmir are probably 
unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so exquisite in 
detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them for 
beauty of surface-decoration. Besides this, they are unique. 
Nowhere else would it be possible to find Muhammadan large* 
ness of conception, combined with Hindu delicacy or orn amenta- 
feion, carried out to the same extent and in the same manner. 
If to this we add their historical value as the first mosques 
erected in India, and their ethnographic importance as bringing 
out the leading characteristics of the two races in so distinct and 
marked a manner, there are certainly no two buildings in India 
that better deserve the protecting care of Government ■ the one 
has received its fair share of attention ; the other has, till quite 
lately, been most shamefully neglected, and most barbarously 
ill-treated. 1 


Later 1‘ateiAn Stvle. 


After the death of 'AlSu-d-Dlu i'a.D. 1316 a change seems 
to have come over the spirit of the architects of the succeeding 
Tughlaq Shah! and SayVid dynasties, and all their subsequent 
buildings, down to the time of the Afghan Sher Sbfdi, a.ik 


1 Muhftir.rnsdiiri paTtbetfcg 

btiiSt amt wfctti !aj,E*F ed*3s T ih e 
m&ype is cioi in the nrinous tmdi* 

tinn as that at the Quill fai before the 


of wait lhiny>fi^ jicdis *|ri3.’ I 
1 litre iij, fo far Ar I can judge, do built] ire ’ 
itiTDdia matt worth y c*F ihc atttmiQn of ■ 
GoVemiTiedt Ltma litis. 
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1539, exhibit a stern simplicity of design, in marked contrast 
lto the elaborate ornamentation with which they began. It 
is not clear whether this arose from any puritanical reaction 
against the quash Hinduism of the earlier examples, or from 
any political causes, the effect of which it is now difficult 
to trace: but, certain it is, that when that stern old warrior, 
Tughlaq Shah, A.D. 1321, founded the New Delhi, which still 
bears his name —Tughtaqibad— all his buildings are char- 
acterised bv a severe simplicity, in marked contrast with those 
which his predecessors erected in the capital that overlooks 
the plain in which his citadel is situated. His tomb, which 
was finished at least, if not built, by his successor, instead of 
being situated in a garden, as is usually the case, stands by 
itself in a strongly-fortified citadel of its own. surrounded by 
an artificial lake. The sloping walls and almost Egyptian 
( I solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold and massive 
. ■ towers of the fortifications that surround it, form a model of a 

warrior's tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and in singular 
contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of the 
more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 

The change, however, of most interest from a historical 
point of view is, that by the time of Tughlaq Shahs reign, 
the Moriims had worked themselves entirely free from Hindu 
«->■ , influence. In his buildings all the arches are true arches; all 

the details Invented for the place where they are found. His 
tomb, in fact, would be as appropriate — more so, indeed— 
if found in the valley of the Nile than un the banks of the 
Jamna; and from that time forward Muhammadan architecture 
in India was a new and com p let e style in itself , and developed 
according to the natural am! inevitable sequences of true styles 
in all parts of the world. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in their tombs, as well as in 
their mosques, they frequently, to save themselves trouble, used 
Hindu materials when they were available, and often with the 
most picturesque effect. Many of these compound edifices arc 
composed of four pillars only, surmounted by a small dome ; 
but frequently they adopt with the pillars the jaina arrange¬ 
ment of twelve pillars, so placed as to support an octagonal 
framework, easily moulded into a circular basement for a dome. 
This, as before observed, is the arrangement of the tomb at 
Mylassa, and the formative idea of all that is beautiful In the 
plans of Jaina and northern Hindu buildings in India. 

One example must suffice to explain the effect of these 
buildings (Woodcut No. 378). It is at Siprt, about 70 miles 
south-south-west from Gfiwliav. At first sight the dome looks.' 
rather heavy for the substructure; but the effect of the whole 
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is so picturesque that it is difficult to find fault with it. If 
all the material* were original, the design would be open to 



Tom b ai Sipr l, Gfrdriiir Sitla. | from a Sketch by the Author. > 


criticism; but + when a portion is avowedly borrowed, a slight 
want of balance between the parts may be excused. 

There are several examples of tombs of this sort at the 
Bakariyi Kund in Benares, evidently made up from ancient 
[materials; 1 and, indeed, whoever the Muhammadans fairly 
settled themselves on a situ previously occupied by the Hindus, 
Jains, or Buddhists, such combinations arc frequent; but 
no attempt is ever made to assimilate the parts that arc 
Muhammadan with those belonging to the Hindu style which 
they are employing ; they are of the age in which the tomb 
or mosque was built, and that age, consequently, easily recog¬ 
nisable by any one familiar with the style. 

The usual form of a Pathin tomb will be better understood 
from the following woodcut (No. 3 79 ). representing a nameless 
1 sepulchre 2 among the hundreds that still strew the plains of 




1 "Journal of the Asiatic Society U 
Bengal/ *ol XtET. pp, i et pEssttg 

f r 5. 

1 CttDEinBhajii =ays iil is ascribed lo 
Muh&ruk Khftn Paibin : Mr Fanshiiwe 
assigns at to Muhammad Shah IV., #ho 


dieu 1+43, hut to whom Eayyid Ahmad 
ascribes another tomb to the 

ncnth-ail of ihe mosque. — CsiEUling- 
hnm'i Ar-di^cotocjcBl Report!, 1 vol. xx. 
PR- * 58 , J$$: iwAFMKtomt <DcEhi,' 
P- 344 * 
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Old Delhi It stands at the village of Khakpur, about 3 miles 
south from the Ajmir gate of Delhi, and on the south-west of the 


37ij> Tom! 1 at KflftiTpiif, Old Delhi a Skcldi by Ihc Author, f 

mosque, it consists of an octagonal apartment, 31 ft 10 in, 
inside diameter, surrounded by a verandah following the same 
form—the base being 72 ft. 2 m. in diameter—each face being 
ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed form generally 
adopted by the PathSns, or rather Sayyids, and it is supported 
by rectangular pillars, which arc almost as universal with 
them as tills form of arch. It is a form evidently harrowed 
from the square pier of the Jains, but altered and so 
simplified, that it requires some ingenuity to recognise its 
origin in its new combination. 

Another octagonal tomb, to the north-east of the mosque, 
is built in the ^me style and of almost exactly the same 
dimensions; and the tomb of Mubarak SMh II. (murdered in 
1 1434) at Xotlla or Mubarak pur, about a mile and a half south of 
Khairpur, is also of the same pattern and size. It is the earliest 
of those in the later Fath 4 n style. 1 

This series of tombs closes with that of Sher ShAh ft 539- 




1 A pkn is given in Cciituagfom^ 1 Aidnseutogieal Rep^n*, vol, ml plmte 35, 
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1 S4S) (Woodcut Xo. 380;, the most illustrious uf hi-, race, it 

is situated on 3 terrace 30 ft. high and 
about 300 ft. square, in the middle of 
a Earge tank, near Sahsaram, in Shah- 
&bad T and, from its locality and its 
design, is now a singularly picturesque 
object (Woodcut No. 381), Its dimen¬ 
sions too are considerable, 1 Its base is 
an octagon, 36 ft. on cadi side externally, 
or 135 ft in diameter. A gallery* lO 
ft 2 m, wide, surrounds the central 
apartment, which is surmounted by 
a large dome Jl ft in diameter, be¬ 
neath which stands the tomb of the 
founder and of some nf his favourite companions in arms. 


360. Tom b of Shir Shall 
at Salnar&in, 
Scale: too IL Id i id. 



3B1. Tcrnb of SLcr ShAh at Snhinr^lm. (F'r-nm a Fhoi-ogrftpti. i 

On the exterior, the terrace on which it stands is ornamented 


1 Ctmiiinghami 1 Arclia^lHigiraL Reports, 1 vqI. il. p_ fjj, 
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by bold octagonal pavilions En the angles, which support appro¬ 
priately the central dome, and the little bracketed kiosks 
between them break pleasingly the outline. In the same 
manner the octagonal kiosks that duster round the drum of 
the dome, and the dome itself, relieve the monotony of the 
composition without detracting from its solidity or apparent 
.solemnity. Altogether, as a royal tomb of the second class, 
there are few that surpass it in India, either for beauty of 
outline or appropriateness of detail. Originally it was con¬ 
nected with the mainland by a bridge, which fortunately was 
broken down before the grand trunk road passed near. But 
for this, it would probably have been utilised long ago. 1 2 

The mosques of these Sultans bore the same aspect as their 
tombs. Thu so-called Kala or Kalin Masjid in the present city 
of Delhi, and finished, according to an inscription on its walls* 
iiULlL 13S7, is in a style riot unlike the tomb (Woodcut No, 379, r 
but mure massive, and even less ornamented. I his severe 
simplicity seems to have been the characteristic of the latLer 
part of the 14th century, and may have been a protest oi the 
more puritanical Moslim spirit against the Hindu exuberance 
which characterised both die 13th and the 13th centuries. A 
reaction, however, took place, and the later style of Delhi was 
hardly less rich, and certainly far. more appropriate for the 
purposes to which it was devoted than the first style* as 
exhibited in the buildings at the Qutb. 

This, however, was principally owing to the exceptional 
splendour of the reign of Sher Shah ( who, bmvever. is so mixed 
up both in date and in association with the earlier Mughals, 
that it is difficult to discriminate between them. Though Mbar 
conquered India in AJK 1526. his successor. Hum ay un, was 
defeated and driven from the throne by Sher Shah in AJX 1340. 
and it was only in AJ>. 1335 that the Mughal dynasty was 
finally and securely established at Delhi. The style conse¬ 
quently of the first half of lIil 16 th century may be considered 
as the last expiring effort of the Fathiins, or the first dawn of 
that of the great Mughal^ and it was w ell worthy of either. 

At this age the facades of these masques became far more 
ornamental, and more frequently encrusted with marbles* and 
always adorned with sculpture of a rich and beautiful character ; 
the angles of the buildings were also relieved by little kiosks, 
supported by four richly bracketed pillars, but never with 


1 In the 1 Joufru] of Indian Ail and 
Industry,' wl. V. pp. 4'^ S*. and plates 
5 &d4 n ibc kt*Mi E, W. Smith giTm 

2 carcSiLllr ilhLFtialLd account of A ftiind 
\onvh at Kilpi, tnciwn ii the Chnuiasi 


■Outnhin. It i* H5 ft. **{., lhc central 
nparUnent, hang 40 ft. sq., ^rrtmnded 
by a double t^mder Cif foity ^ruined 
^rerta-p the roofs supported un massive 
pirn. 
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minarets, which, so far as J know, were not attached to mosques 
during the so-called Path&n period. The cal! to prayer was 
made from the roof; and, except the first rude attempt at 
Ajmir. I do not know an instance of a minaret built solely for 
such a purpose, though they were, as we know, universal in 
Egypt and elsewhere long before this time, and were considered 
nearly indispensable in the buildings of the Mughals very short! v 
afterwards. The Pathflm seem to have regarded the minar as 
the Italians viewed the Campanile, more as a symbol of power 
and of victory than as an adjunct to a house of worship. 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong 
hall, with a central dome flanked by two others of the same 
horizontal dimensions, hut not so lofty, and separated from it 
by a broad, bold arch, the mouldings and decorations of which 
formed one or the principal ornaments of the building. 

The pen den lives were even more remarkable than the arches 



from Montdr a! Old Utfhi. (From a Stab* fcy the Amhur.i 


far elaborateness of detail, Their forms are so various that it 
15 impossible to classify or describe them; perhaps the most 
usual is that represented in Woodcut No 382, where the angle is 
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filled up with a number of small imitations of Arches, bracketing 
out one beyond the other. It might seem probable that this 
scheme of decoration was based on the honeycomb or stalactite 
vault used bv the Arabs in Spain ; but here the pendentive is 
differently constructed from the Arab pendentlves, which are 
curved in plan, whilst this is simply a corner bracket 1 

If it were not that the build Engs of the earlier Sultans are so 
completely eclipsed by the greater splendour of those ol the 
Mughal dynasty, which succeeded them in their own capitals, 
their style would have attracted more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it; and its monograph would be 
as interesting as any that the Indian-Saracenic affords. In its 
first period the style was characterised by all the richness which 
Hindu elaboration could bestow ; in the second by a stern 
simplicity and grandeur much more appropriate, according to 
our ideas, to the spirit oT the people ; and during the latter part 
of its existence, by a return to the elaborateness of the past; 
but at this period every detail was fitted Lo its place and its 
purpose. We forget the Hindu except in bis delicacy, and we 
recognise in this "last development one of the completed 
architectural styles of the world. 


1 IL Phene Sptere, 1 Architecture — Kmt &tkd, West, 1 pp. 34'15- 
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CONTENT5. 

j^sni 1 Masfki and La.1 Darwira- 


C M RGNOLGG V. 

Kh^aja-i Jaturj a^nmes inde- I Malimnd Shah SbaJqi . A.P. 1440 

pcr.rlci^-fr ai jauEipur » A. H. lju-5 HiLviqh Shih , . . 14^3 

Matiriikn hts SOD . -deposed and seeks icfu^c 

ShacnsM-d - Di [i—InfAMiS Slijh it Ganr 4 * B + t4?0 

SKmqS , . . , 1401 

It was just two centuries after the conquest of India by the 
Moslims that Khw&ja-i-Jah&n t the Subahdclr or governor of the 
province in which Jaunpur 1 is situated, assumed independence, 
and established a dynasty which maintained itself for nearly a 
century, from A.h. 1394 to about £479* and though then 

reconquered by the sovereign of Delhi, still retained a sort of 
semi-independence till finally incorporated in the Mughal empire 
by the great Akbar, During this period Jaunpur was adorned 
by several large mosques, three of which still remain tolerably 
entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces and other 
buildings, besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as remark- 
able specimens of their class of architecture as are to be found 
anywhere in IndSa. 

A 1 though so long after the time when, under 'AlAu-d-Din 
and Tughlaq Shah r the architecture of the capital had assumed 
something like completeness, it is curious to observe how 
imperfect the amalgamation was in the provinces at the time 
when the principal buildings at Jaunpur were erected. The 
principal parts of the mosque, .such as the gateways, the great 
halls, and the western parts generally, arc in a complete arcuate 
style Wherever, indeed, wide openings and large internal 

1 Jaunpur is ftbwt 4a miles north'u'esi ptilei from the drawings of the laic 
[nm BcniiicH Its LUCtJtflCturo in lr«Uod KdrtiaaJ W, Santh, of tbc Arttueolofifca] 
id detail in 1 The SJiarqi Architecture Surrey, 
of Jaunpur H PSS9J illustrated by 74 
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spaces were wanted, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and there is little in those parts to distinguish 
this architecture from that of the capitals. But m the cloisters 
that surround the courts, and in the galleries m the interior 
short square pillars are as generally employed, with bracket 
capitals horizontal architraves, and roofs formed ol flat slabs, as 
was invariably the case m Hindu and jaina temples Instead 
of being fused together, as they afterwards became, the arcuate 
style of the Moslims stands here, though nt juxtaposition m 
such marked contrast to the trabeate style of the Hindus, that 
some authors have been led to suppose that the pillared parts 
belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments, which had 
been appropriated by the Muhammadans and converted to their 
purposes. 1 The truth of the matter appears to be, that the 
greater part of the Muhammadans in the province at the time 
the mosques were built were Hindus converted to that religion, 
and who still clung to their native forms when these did not 
d^h with their new faith; and the masons _ were almost 
certainly those whose traditions and whose taste inclined them 
much more to the old trabeate forms than to the newly- 

introduced arched style. , 

As we shall presently see at Gaur, on the one hand, the 
arched style prevailed from the first, because the builders had 
no other material than brick, and large openings were then 
impossible without arches. At Ahmad ibid, on the other hand, 
in an essentially Jaina country, and where stone was abundant 
the pillared forms were not only as commomy employed as at 
Taunpur but were used for so long a time, that before the 
country was absorbed in the Mughal empire, the amalgamation 
between the trabeate and arcuate forms was complete 

The oldest mosque at jaunpur is that of Ibrahim ->am 
Earbak the general of Ft™ 7 Shah Tughlaq, in the fort, which 
we learn from an inscription on it, was completed in Al'- 1 377 ;' 
It is not large—ex ternalIv 130 ft. north and south—and consists 
of a central block of masonry, with a large archway, of the 
usual style of the Muhammadan architecture of the period, and 
five openings between pillars on either hand. The front row of 
these pillars b double, they are of various designs, the outer 


l The hrtil Ld 5 ti££e=,t ihb wm the 
Bara I* ULigtU arid Sfl Wa taken 
Lip by tbti Late Mr H«W and Rev M 
A. Skffdng. There may have been 
some Jama or HindO baUdiags ai 
Jidupni of the l^ih or 1centuries 
that were utilised by the M iiham- 
tondam, but Mfocdtmfis at least of the 
piiUiB in these mosques were mwie 


a£ the time they were required for the 
pines* tbev nt>w occupY. 

3 Mi lilac hmattR read the slate 77 S 
A.li. f PnwfdiTiiT-, of Lhe Asiatic Society 

of'ifcn-aJ.' sS 75 i p- i 4 lt Kh*ktt-d 4 ioin 

bji JatffipUT. 1 translated by 

F. Pagson Ip- 43 i'cead this date as 79I 
A.tt. or 139& a r it- 
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pillars being square and the Inner round, and richly sculptured, 


jBj. PEhjs of Western llajf of Courtyard oT T&ftri’ Maljii lsianpur. 

Author, f Soak ioa El to i in. 



384. Vjow of south lateral Gateway aTi-lmi' Jaunpnr^ iFrosu 4 Drawing by thr 

Akitlaor. J 


and were evidently taken from some temple that existed there, 
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or in the neighbourhood, before the Moslim occupation, hut they 
seem to have exhausted the stock, as scarcely any other such 
are found in the mosques built subsequently, 1 

There are three great mosques still standing in the city ; of 
these the grandest is the Jimi p Masjid (Woodcuts Nos, 383, 384). 
which was commenced by Shah Ibrahim,, A-D, 143®! but not 
completed till the reign of Husain SMb A.n. 1452-1478. It 
stands on a platform raised from r6 to 20 ft above the ground 
level and consists of a courtyard 217 ft 4 in. by 211 ft, 6 in., on 
the western side of which is situated the range of buildings 
forming the mosque, the central area covered by a dome 39 ft. 
S in. in diameter, in front of which stands a gate pyramid or 
pr&fiy/oti? of almost Egyptian mass and outline rising to the 
height of S6 ft. This gate pyramid by its elevation supplied 
the place of a minaret, which is a feature as little known at 
j nun pur, as it was, at the same age, in the capital city of Delhi. 
On each side of the dome is a compartment, 44 ft, 7 in. by 25 ft 
4 in. + divided into two storeys by a stone floor supported on 
pillars; and beyond this, on each side, is an apartment 39 ft, 7 in. 
by 49 ft, 3 irc r covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, so con¬ 
structed that its upper surface forms the external roof of the 
building, which in Gothic vaults is scarcely ever the case. Each 
compartment has three mi limbs in the back wall, that is fifteen 
on the ground floor, with two in each of the upper rnomjj, 
The three sides nf the courtyard were surrounded by double 
colonnades, two storeys in height internally, but with three on 
the exterior, the floor of the courtyard being raised to the 
height of the lower storey. On each face was a handsome 
gateway; the southern one is represented in Woodcut No, 384, 
which gives a fair idea of the style. The greater part of the 
eastern side of the court with the entrance on that side and 
the upper storeys of the other cloisters, are said to have been 
destroyed by Sultan Sikandar Lod! In his displeasure at the 
ingratitude of Husain, 1499-1310; though there is also a story 
of their being taken down at a very much later date. 

The smallest of the mosques in the city is the Lai Danva^a 
or Red Gate, which stands to the north-west of the city, 3 It is 
in the same style as the others ; and its propylon—represented 
in Woodcut No, 385 — displays not only the bold massiveness 
with which these mosques were erected, but shows also that 
strange admixture of Hindu and Muhammadan architecture 


1 A view of this mosque will be frand 
in KiUoe'Sr J I ml [AH Architecture^ 1 plate 2 f 
and a pKin in Cunntnnb&mi L jIicLtm- 
logical Smvey Reports* vul. aij. plale 31. 
- [| h panJilIv seen in ^nxhloJt 

VOL, XI* 


Nd. j&l; but for plans* elevation*, 
sections, a«tS de tails, see 1 Sharqi AjekL- 
? crime of Jjmnpuc/ page* 53 <13, arid 
plates 43-73- 

1 f&iiL pp. 43-51* 411 ^ plates 36-40. 

P 
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which pervaded Iht style during the whole period of Its con¬ 
tinuance The Masjid measures i63 ft. 6 in. in length inside 
by 15 fL 4 in. from front to back, whilst the court is about 
ft from east to. west, by 130J ft. from north to south 
surrounded by corridors about 17 A ft, wide -on the sides, and 



* 


16 ft. at the east end. The propyluti is 45 ft, wide over all 
at, the base and 49 ft, high. 

Of alt the nvpsques remaining at Jaunpur, the Atala Masjid t 
completed in [40^, is the most ornate and the most beautiful 
The colonnades surrounding its court arc five aisles m depth, the 
ofcrter pillars,, as well as thos^ next die court h being double 
squarC pillars. The Four intermediate rows are single square 
pillars* supporting a flat roof of slabs, arranged as in Hindu 
temples, It is also two storeys in height, the lower storey 
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bcin^ occupied by three inner aisles belonging to the court, 
the fourth forming a series of cells opening outwardly with 
a verandah supported by the outer row of pillars. All this 
is so like a Hindu arrangement that one might almost at 
first sight be tempted, like Baron Hupei, to feney it was 
orifrfaally a Buddhist monastery- He failed to remark, how- 
ever that both here and in the Jami' Masjid the cells open 
outwardly, and in the latter are below the level ot the courtyard of 
the mosque—an arrangement com mon enough m Muhammadan, 
but never found in Buddhist, buildings. Its gateways, however, 
which are the principal ornaments of the outer court, are purely 
Saracenic, and the western face is adorned by three propylons 
—the central one 73 ft 6 in. high by <4 ft- 6 in wide at the 
base, and two smaller, each 31 ft. 3 in- high and 23 ft. 6 in. wide, 
— similar to that represented in the last woodcut, but richer and 
more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs are superior 
to any other specimen of Muhammadan art 1 am acquainted 
with of so early an age They are, too,. perhaps, more staking 
here, because, though in juxtaposition with the quasi-Hmdutsm 
of the court, they exhibit the arched style of the baracenic 
architects in as great a degree of completeness as it exhibited 
at any subsequent period, * 1 

The other buildings hardly require particular mention, 
though, as transition specimens between the two styles, these 
Jaunpur examples possess a simplicity and grandeur nut often 
met with in this style. An appearance of strength, moreover, is 
imparted to them by their sloping walls, which-i* foreign to our 
general conception of Saracenic art, though at 1 ughlaqaMd and 
elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jaunpur. Among the 
Afghans of India the expression of strength is as characteristic of 
the style as massiveness Is of that of the Normans in England. 
In India it is found conjoined with a degree of refinement 
seldom met with elsewhere, and totally free from the coarse¬ 
ness which in other countries usually besets vigour and boldness 

of design. . . , , 

The peculiarities of this style are by 110 means confined 
to the capital i they prevail at Gharipur, and as far north as 
Kanauj, while at Benares the examples are frequent. In the 
suburbs of that city, at a place called the Bakariya Ktmd. 1 
there is a group of tombs, as mentioned above, and other build- 


I * Stimrii Architect qre of Juunpnr/ 
fip. I ft frnd pints* 2 ? Lu 4^- A 
■ f the tiflUis fire from Hindis temples, 

- If -lie: buildings of the- Batariya 
Kund hat] been foupd within 2a mile:, 
of AbnmiliLt/rJ where there dozens 

amaJy Ufee them they wunM hardly 


have dc^rved a pas&iiyg «marte. Any 
one ftmtlEw with the Style would 
have assjjrratrtl them a dntc— .AD. 1450, 
oe rhcreiboUl-S —an d would hardly have 
Ufouhled himself to enquire who built 
ihtsw, they uc sd like alt cthcra of the 

I same ige- 
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ings belonging to the Muslims, which are singularly pleasing; 
specimen* of the jaunpur style, and certainly belong to the 
same age as those just described. 

The kingdom of Jaunpur is also rich in little tombs and 
shrines hi which the Moslims have used up Hindu and Jaina 
pillars* merely rearranging them after their own fashion. These, 
of course, will not bear criticism as architectural designs, but 
there is always something so indescribably picturesque about 
them as fairly to extort admiration. The principal example 
of this compound style fs a mosque at Kanauj known popularly 
as 11 Sftfuki RasoT/ 1 “Sitas Kitchen." It seems to be a Jain a 
temple, rearranged as a mosque, in the manner described at 
pp. 63 ,69. 11 measures externally 133 ft. by 1 20 ft. The mosque 
itself has four row a of fifteen columns each, and three domes. 
The cloisters surrounding the courts are only two rows in depth, 
and had originally sixty-eight pillars, smaller than those of 
the mosque. Externally it has no great beauty, but its pillared 
court is very picturesque and pleasing. According to an in¬ 
scription over its principal gateway, its conversion was effected 
by Ibrahim Shah nf Jaunpur, A.D. 1406J 

At a later age, and even after it had lost its independence, 
several important buildings were erected in the capital and in 
other towns of the kingdom in the style of the day ; but these 
are perhaps scarcely of sufficient importance to require notice 
in such a work as the present. 


1 Ocucral Curuningh Hill's " Reports/ mg the eourt m ihree sides had tits n 

vuL i p, 2B7. Frau ihiir L learn that removed since I siw Lhrm in tSja, 

shortly LeJure 1857 t]je pillars surroantl- 
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CHAPTER V. 

GUJARAT. 
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]Ami 1 Masfld and other .\Fo5i|ues at Ahmadabad —Tombs and Mosques 
a,t Saikhe] and Bfttwi—BidldiQg^ an diG Pfonncei 
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MuzafLu Sliih, Rajput, 

appointed Viceroy A. rb 1 Jjl 

Ahmad Shah,, Uk uraminon, 
ftxmdi AhmfidShad . 14 11 

Mu \\Atn epiiiS -Shan the Merciful 1441 

Quftflni-I>tn St^h ; War with 
RAM ktimbhn - . . 1454 


MnbmM Shftlt Bc£orah , A+fr 1459 
MujEarhir Shiih It I ill 

HUhMnr Shah nrardeied by di e 

Portuguese - - * ISjS 

Mdutfikl Shlh III. - l^frl 

GniRrai becomes a pluvificc of 

Afcbar's Jdngdom . * 157 * 


Or the various forms which the Saracenic architecture assumed 
in India, that of Ahmad a bad may probably be considered as 
the most elegant, as it certainly is the most characteristic of all. 
No other form is so essentially Indian, and no one tells its tale 
with the same unmistakable distinctness. 

As mentioned above, the Muhammadans, in the 1st century 
of the Hijra, made a brilliant attempt to conquer Sindh and 
Gujarat, and apparently succeeded ; but the country was so 
populous, and its civilisation so great, that the invaders were 
absorbed, and soon disappeared from the scene. 

Mahmud of Ghazni next overran the province, but left no 
permanent mark; and even after the fall of Delhi (a.D. i 196) 
Gujarat maintained the struggle for independence for about a 
century longer, till 'Alfm-d-Din, in 1297, wrested the country 
from Kama Wftghelft and appointed provincial governors. 
Muhammad ShMi Ilf. Tughlaq, in a.d. ( 391 . had appointed 
MuzaflFar, a converted Rajput, of the Tali clan, to be his viceroy. 
This, however, was on the eve of the troubles caused by the 
invasion of Timurlang, and Muza (far assumed independence 
in 1396, but, mutate domino, Gujarat remained as independent 
as before. 

The next two centuries—during which the Ahmad Shahi 
dynasty occupied the throne — were spent in continual wars and 
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struggles with their refractory vassals and the neighbouring 
chiefs. On the whole, however, their power may be said to 
have been gradually on the increase till the death of Bahadur, 
A ‘ U . 'u‘ but never " holly subdued the rebellious spirit of 
their subjects, anti certainly never converted the bulk of them 
to riicrr fai th As a consequence of this, the principal buildings 
with which this chapter is concerned are to be found in the 
capital and its immediate proximity. Beyond that the Hindfis 
followed their old faith and built temples as before ; though in 
such larger cities as DholkA, Cambay or Bharoch the Muham¬ 
madans, of course, possessed places of worship, some of them 
of considerable importance, and generally made up from pillars 
borrowed from Hindu buildings. r 

In Abmadatad itself, however, the Hindu influence con- 
tinued to be felt throughout. Even the mosques are Hindu, or 

• a . ie 5 j na, i! n tver T detail ; only here and there an arch is 
inserted, not because it was wanted constructively, but because 
rt was a symbol of the faith, while m their tombs and palaces 
even this is general^ ivanting. The truth of the matter is, the 
Hindu kingdom of Gujarat had been in a high state of civilisa¬ 
tion before its subjugation by the Muhammadans, and the 
remains of their temples at Sidhpur. Patan. Mod hem, and 
elsew here testify to the budding capacity of the race, and the 
Munammadaiss had forced themselves upon this race. The 
Lhaulukyas, however, conquered their conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any 
the invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a 
style which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or 
Ghanlukyan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the 
Hm , n £ver quite attained, but which is characteristic of the 
people who at this time were subjecting all India to their sway, 

Ihe first seat of the Muhammadan power was Anhilwid. 
the old capital or the Gujarat kingdom, and which, at the time 
it teil intoi their power, must have been one of the most splendid 
cities of the East. Little now remains of all its magnificence. 
Ahmad the second king, removed the scat of power to a town 
called harnavati, afterwards known as AhmadabAd, from the 
name of its second founder, and which, with characteristic 
activity, he set about adorning with splendid edifices. Of these 
the principal was die jamt Masjid, which, though not remark¬ 
able for Its size, IS one of the most beautiful mosques In the 

av S i., !M ran fl“ Cn / W l n understood from the next plan 
fU oodcut No. 336 ), Irs dimensions are 3S2 ft by 258 ft. over 
all externally; the mosque itself being 210 ft by o^ ft covering 
cmisequently about 20,000 sq. ft. Within the mo^ue itself are 

pillars, supporting- fifteen domes arranged symmetrically, 
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the centre three alone being somewhat larger and considerably 
higher than the others. If the plan is compared with that of the 




temple at Ran pur 1 Woodcut No. 288), which was being erected 
about the same time under Kumbha Run a, within 160 miles of 
Ahmadabad, it will afford a fair means of comparison between 
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i_he Jama, and Muhammadan arrangements of that day. The 
term of the pillars and the details generally are practicalIv Lhe 
same m both buddings, the Hindu being richer and more 
elaborate. In plan, the mosque looks monotonous as com¬ 
pared wnh the temple; but this is redeemed, to some extent, bv 

, w ^ ? v f T °f ^ dom “’ as shm ' n Ae elevation 

oodcut No. 387) and by the elevation of each division being 
studiously varied My own feeling is in favour of the poetry of 

which TfttS ^ 'l? ■° b {? ly ab ° Ut thc P' an * themo/que 
«hich after all may be in beLtcx taste. Doth plans, it need 

the d touae^? I SS ed, f rB Infim ‘ el >' 5U P? rior t0 th ^ monotony of 

or SSbT, lf> ™ plIIari - The ]atter remarkable 

or their size and the amount of labour bestowed upon them ■ 

but it requnes more than this to constitute good architecture! 

he general character of the elevation will be understood 

™ tt SvK Ut W 0 i b V* Un fortunately its minarets are 
£ Uh.cn horbes 1 drew it, tliey were stilt standing and 

AhmadlSd m S aStC [" - StDry 33 the shalcin S minarets of 
hi r7hprt b d ' an In A »SI 9 shook them too much, 

. ui there are several others still standing in the citv from which 
their form can easily be restored. y ^ 

Hm plan and lateral extension of the jami' Masjid are 
— exceptional. The usual 

form taken by the 
mosques at Ahmads bad 
was that of the Rflnt 
Rtipawantf or Queen's 
Mosque in the Mirzapur 
ward, and consists of 
three domes standing 

yss. pl M( rfih*Q 11BBI - lM ™Bmr.apu- 0| ?, tw . eIve piH.'ms each, 
acnlcsoft.to 1 in. with the central part so 


cuts 388, 3S9J. The 
mode in which this was 
effected w jj] be under¬ 
stood from the annexed 
diagram ■ Woodcut No. 
390), The pillars which 

domes « twice as high „ , huse of ™ 

rows of dwarf colamns stand „„ the ^ ^ up ^ 


^ IvIotbIw of Ibe Quafti's Mosqu^ Mfrxanur 
Scale 50 ri. to 1 in, 


, ! 3i; 'l? l : l iv in lurUi: * Orion ui »W; rs ,’ Vr ,| 
Surrey af Wiytcru Jndiii,' ru(. vii. p. j 0 . 


iik ch, XX X.; nr ■ AlrfbfcfjlogHal 
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hdeht In front of these intern ally is a solid balustrade, which 
L generally most richly ornamented byearvmg. “Jgj 

it will be perceived that the necessary amount of light if 
dneed, as fn the dram of a 

mann er. The sun’s rays can is reflected 

low as the head of any one standing there. The light rs reflect 



■ « - 

3? , s^im. or DL*r» utfMiT Cf tte M AJ lma rUbld. 


-- “ ^ . h 

r ™ tlie c ^t e mal roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is 

from, j . , . t ,,1.^;.^ effect of illumination without 

«»«««a 

rKr^wrgarxC pzz k 

frequently omitted, and only a screen t 

suoported by two minarets, one at each angle. 1 Ins s>ste m 
carried 'to its greatest extent at Sarkhej, about 5 111,1 
from C fhe city. Muhammad Shah, in A.D. 14^ commenced 
erecting a tomb (A on Woodcut No. 3^)'^ 102 ft. square, 
in honour of Ahmad Ganj Bahhaii, the friend and adWfr of his 
father The style of these buildings may be judged of 

1 M v Q -3^ na^e 2 * 5 ), representing the pavilion of sixteen 
"^taWor SStombV I in Woodcut No. 39 ' <■ Th ? are 
Stf,e“sual simple outline of the style-a *»« to* 1 

i F „ i mt^al pkn u, three tiiu» this *«& * AKht^o*t«l Sum* D f 

Western ImfW vdL viL plate 56. 
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the shafts square, and with no ornament except a countersink¬ 
ing on the angles, and crowned with a moderate! y projecting 
bracket-capital. The building is roofed with nine small domes. 



PaV^iCffl in iron! af Tfmih at Sarkhtj- 


insignificant in themselves, but both internally anti externally 
forming as pleasing a mode of roofing as ever was applied to 
such admail detached building of this class, The mosque ID). 
141 ft by65 ft. inside,was completed in a.d. 1451,and Mahmud 
Ucgarah added afterwards a tomb for himself (B), 74 ft. square, 
and one for his wife Rajabai (C). With their accompanying 
palaces and tombs these make up one of the most important 
croups in the neighbourhood. The whole are constructed with¬ 
out a single arch ; all the pillars have the usual bracket capitals 
of the Hindus, and all the domes are on the horizontal principle. 
In the large tomb an attempt has been made to get a larger 
dome than the usual octagonal arrangement would admit of, by 
placing it on twelve pillars, but not quite successfully. The 
riuodecagon does not accord with the substructure, and either 
wider spaces ought to have been introduced or a polygon of 
a greater number of sides employed. The mosque is the 
perfection of elegant simplicity, and is an improvement on 
the plan of the Jim? Masjid. There arc five domes in a line, 
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as there, but they are placed nearer tu one another, and though 
of greater diameter the width of the whole is less, and they 
are only two range? in depth. Except the Moti Masjtd at Agra, 
to be described hereafter, there is no mosque in India more 
remarkable for simple elegance than thb> 

Besides these larger mosques there are several smaller ones 
of great beauty, of which two—those of Muhafiz Khan and the 

RAru Sipr?—are pre-eminent. The 
end elevation of the first, built in 
is by no means happy, but Its 
details are exquisite and it retains 
its minarets, which is too seldom 
the case. 1 As will be seen from the 
woodcut, as well as from those of 
the Jami and Queen's Mosques 
(Nos. 387 and 3the lower part 
of the minarets is of pure Hindu 
architecture; all the bases at 
Ahmadabad are neither more or 
less than the perpendlcul 
of the basement uf Hind" 
temples elongated. Every 
and every detail may be found at 
Chandravati or Abu + except in one 
particular — on the side? of atl 
Hindu temples are niches contain¬ 
ing images. This the MosHm could 
not tolerate, so he filled them with tracery. We can follow" 
the progress of the development of this form, from the first 
attempt in the Jami 1 Masjid, through all its stages to the 
exquisite patterns of the Queen's Mosque at Mlrzapur* After a 
century's experience they produced forms which as architectural 
ornaments will, in their own class, stand comparison with any 
employed in any age or in any part of the world ; and m doing 
this they invented a class of windows raeery in w r h?ch thev wppp 
also unrivalled. The specimen below (Wood 
a window in the desecrated mosque of 
palace enclosure ( the llhadr) will convey an _ 
ness and grace.- It would be difficult to excel the skill with 


393, Mosque of Muhiln: Kbin. 
Scale 25 ft. to 1 in+ 


j Tbv finUta of all the early dames 
and hiitmrs in Gujarat Lore the /iffftf 
leaf; bat when this masque w^. repaired 
by the public works a boat thirty yens 
the Titrhbih crescent was itlMtStfd. 
Turks UvemscLvea only assumed ibe 
symbol at CoriBlJLfltmopIc, after itj cnpltirc, 


and hardly before this inotque was eonv 
pEeied. The dcLaitE of ihts beautiful 
Tmsjid .ire pretty folly ilfofltratrd in 
■AfchjHdo^j&tl Sarvey of Western India/ 
vul. v H. pklea 97 tc I On, 

* J&iif* vot, \ii pp T 4 s t£ 5and 
pfote* ^6 to 51. 
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which the vegetable forms are conventionalised just to the 
extent required for the purpose, The equal spacing also of the 
subject bv the three ordinary trees and lour palms, takes it out 
of the category of direct imitation of nature and renders it 
sufficiently' structural for Us situation ; but perhaps the greatest 
skill is shown in the even manner in which the pattern h. spreau 
over the whole surface. There are some exquisite specimens ot 



Window JO 5adi sevvm ,, ; 1 I 

I From a Pholc^raph CoLutael | 


tracery in precious marbles at Agra and Delhi, but none quite 

eqU Ab^v?'tbe roof Of the mosques the minarets am always 

Kh^n f\\Sc«^No 3931 .■dievud by galleries displaying great 
Khan fuooocuc, jya r ^ ort them as well as in the 

balustrades which protect them. The tower •£££»££ 

“‘‘£» 2e ooirmJrots n bdoi>siog'to mosques which 
as 1 tvnuis LUC J Ki'iutv of outline or richness of 

deun’eiroptina those of the" Rdn! Slpari mosque, whieh are 
sffl more^otfful. Indeed, that moroue ^he most uxepnmrn 
gem at Ahmadabid, both m plan and detail, it is tumour 
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arches, and every part b *ucb as only a Hindu queen could 
order, anti only Hindu artists could carve. 1 

Tombs. 

Knowing the style., it would not be difficult to predicate the 
form of the tombs. The simplest would be that of Abu Tiirab— 
an octagonal dome supported on twelve pillars, and this extended 
on every side, but always remaining a square, and the entrances 
being in the centre of the faces (Woodcut No. 395 /. The differ¬ 
ence between this and the Jaina arrangement is that the latter is 


diagonal (Woodcut No. 179, vol. i,},while these are square. The 




3,95, Tomb of Mir Abfi TuLfftL, 

Sciilc _-o fl. Cti 1 ih* 

superiority of the Hindu mode 
is apparent at a glance. Not, 
it is true, in so small an arrange¬ 
ment as that last quoted, but in 
the tombs at Sarkbe] (Wood- 
cut No. 391), the effect is so 
monotonous as almost to become 
un pi easing* With the Jains 
this never b the case, however 
numerous the pillars may be. 

Besides the monotony of the square plan, it was felt at 
Sarkhej—as already pointed out—that the octagonal dome 
fitted awkwardly on to its supports. This was remedied, to a 
great extent, in the tomb of Sayyid ’Usman, built in A.D. 1460 
by Mahmud Begarah. In this instance the base of the doirfc 
is a dodecagon, and a very considerable amount of variety is 
obtained by grouping the pillars in twos and fours, and by" the 
different spacing Woodcut No, 39 6 ) k In elevation the dome 
looks heavy for the substructure, but not so in perspective; 



1 Aa it ts impossibly by a woodcut to 
canity an ira prevail of the Leanty of 
thdse mC^ues, the render is reftMrca to 
the drawings and pbologfaptu in tols. 


vlL and vilL of the ' Archeological Snrirey 
of WdSEtrn India/ and the jihutographs 
in Fergosstm and Hope’s 1 ArchitectUJC 
of ithmiahihad / etc { 1366). 
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and when the screens were added to enclose the centra! square, 
it was altogether the most success fa! sepulchral design carried 
out m the'pillared style at AlimadAbad. 

Towards the end of thdr career, the architects of Ahmadabad 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to the arched forms 
generally used by their brethren in other countries, tor 
Sayyid Mubarak, one of Mahmud Begarah s ministers, a tomb 
WM built in 14S 4 , near MaJunfidtbftd, which is wholly m the 
arched style, and remains one of the most splendid sepulchres 
in India. 1 He also erected at iSatwih near Ahmadubad, a tomb 
over the grave of a saint, which is in every respect in the same 
{style. So little, however, were the builders accustomed tu 
arched forms, that, though the plan is judiciously deposed by 
placing smaller arches outside the larger, so as to abut them, 
still all those of the outer range have either fallen down, or, a-, 
has been suggested, were never erected, and the whole is very 
much crippled, white the tomb without arches, that stands within 
a few yards of it, remains entire. The scale ot the two, however 
( Plan," No. 398), reveals the secret of the preference accorded 
to the arch 'as a constructive expedient. The larger piers,, the 
wider spacing, the whole dimensions, were on a grander scale 
than could be attained with beams only, as the Hindus used 
them. As the Greeks and Romans employed these features 
anv dimensions that were feasible with arches could be attained 
by pillars ; but the Hindus worked to a smaller modulus and 
do Sot seem to have known howto mcre^e R. It mu^hovv- 
ever, be remarked that they generally used pfflare on y m 
courts, where there was nothing to compare them wi h but the 
sDcotator's own height; and there the forms employed by them 
Si enough.* ^ It was only when the Moslims came to use 
them externally, and in conjunction with arches and other larger 
features, that their diminutive scale became apparent. 

t t perhaps the evidence of a declining age to find size 
becoming the principal aim. Rut it is certainly one great arid 
SSrtant ingredient in architectural design, and thought 
he P later architects of Ahmadabid. In their later mosques 
and buildings they attained greater dimensions, but it waii at the 
expense of all tbit renders thdr earlier style so beautiful and 

“ ’Besides the buildings of the classes above enumerated, there 
are several smaller objects of art at AhmadabAd which are of 
extraordinary beauty. Among these are several AWu, «**•*. 
nr dLn well- with broad flights of steps leading down to them, 
^aSXth pillarland gallnries tp as £ re»t an actant 

i Described further on, p. J+b Wtwdcuu Has. .\oa and 


^uct $ ■>'' 
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as some of the largest buildings above ground. U requires a 
personal experience of the grateful coolness of a subterranean 



3W- 


Tomb of Qulbu-1 ‘ Alim* BalWi- Scale ^5 ft- t in- 



apartment in a hot dimate to appreciate such a class of 
buildings, and In the rainy West we hardly know how valuable 
water may become. 1 


1 Fi yt an illnsimed account oi wmc 
of llie Wiv* El ot Cieur Ahmadibad* 
jiff ' ArChrtoJiUgicii Snirdy of Wettm 


India,' v^iL Tiii, pp, and 10-14 ; at 
M^hmuriitad. vqL vi pp. 46 , 47 : and HI 
Knnh Gnjaiat* voL in- pp^ 37k and Hit. 
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Another object of architectural beauty is found in the inflow 
and outflow siuices of the great tanks which abound everywhere 
around the city Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmad ibid 
show how essentially they were an architectural people, as in 
these utilitarian works. It was a necessity of their nature that 
every object should be made om amen tab an d their success was 
as great in these as in their mosques or palaces. 


Buildings in the Provinces. 

In addition to the numerous edifices that adorn the capital, 
there arc, as hinted above, several in the provincial capitals 
that are well worthy of notice. Among these the Jami' Masjid 
at Lambay or Kambhat, is one of the most splendid. It was 
erected in a*1X 1325, in the time of Muhammad If. ibn Tughlaq, 
and is only inferior to that of the capital m size, it measures 
over all 200 ft by 210 ft,, and its internal court 1 20 ft by 135 ft. 
Except being somewhat smaller in scale T its plan and arrange¬ 
ments are almost identical with those of the Altamsh Mosque 
(Woodcuts Nos, 375,376) at Ajmer: but, when it is looked into, 
it would be difficult tu conceive two buildings more essentially 
different than these two are. The screen of arches at Cambay t 
only three in number, are plain even to baldness, and low, in 
order to fit the dimensions of the Hindu or Jaina pillars of the 
interior. These latter are all borrowed from desecrated temples, 
and in this instance certainly rearranged without much attention 
to congruity or architectural effect. Still the effect is picturesque, 
and the parts being employed for the purposes for which they 
were designed, there is no offensive incongruity anywhere. 

One of the must remarkable features in this mosque is the 
tomb, which its founder, 'Umar bin-Ah mad al K&zaruni, In 1333, 
erected for himself. It stands in an enclosure about 49 ft. wide 
along the south end of the court, is wholly composed of Hindu 
remains, and is two storeys in height* and was crowned with 
a dnme 37 ft in diameter* The parts, however—borrowed, 
apparently, from, different buildings — were so badly fitted 
together that, after standing some three centuries, it fell in r 
and has since remained a ruin, singularly picturesque In form 
and exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of 
employing building materials for any purpose but that for 
which they were designed. 1 

There is another mosque at Bharoch, not unlike this one in 
design but smaller, being only 135 ft over all north and south, 


1 par an ICCCTmt ami dfBwfngp of the Cambay Masque, etc. , see 1 ArcKweBogie*! 
Survey of Wtatem India," *o[. n* pp. and pEme ij to *t+ 

VOL* IL 


U 
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and it has—now, at least—no courtyard ; but some of its details 
borrowed from Hindu temples, are very beautiful 1 

About So miles south-east from Ahmadabad is Cliimpanlr 
which was subjugated by Mahmud Rcgarah In 14&4 and made 


W P|4Q at ' ht I 1 ™*’ M CIjiitnpiiLlT, Seak jofi. tat in , 

his new capital. Here he erected a Jami' Masiid which w 
finished in 1508 and may fairly be regarded as architectural 
^.^ n f St ln measures outside 178 ft from north 

south by a 16 ft. from west to east, The court in front h; 


1 * AjduMlggicd Sumy of Western India,' vol vi. 


PP» 20 and plaits 3-16. 
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open arcades on three sides., now much mined, and was entered 
from minor porches on the north and south with a larger and 
richly carved one on the east front. The rnosque Itself is 
in tolerable preservation and of large size, being 169 ft. 6 in. in 
length by Si ft. inside the walls, and, like that at AhmadabAcL 
it has three nows of domes but quite differently arranged. 
There are, as will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No, 399), 
four domes in the front and back rows and In the middle only 
three* but disposed opposite the spaces separating the domes in 
the ot her rows. By this peoil iar arrange meiit these el even d 0 m es, 
each 20 ft 6 in. in diameter, provide for seven mihrabs or qiblas 
in the west walL There are five arched entrances—the central 
one, as usual > being the loftiest and double the width of the 
others. On each side of it rise the min arc to a height of 100 Ft., 
and the facade wall, for a width of 5^ Ft* is raised to a height 
of nearly jo ft. The central dome, with the area within the 
entrance, rises behind this to a height of three storeys with 
their two galleries. At the four corners of the mosque arc 
turrets 50 ft. high* carved up to the roof level, but above they 
are plain and have a rather 
clumsy appearance. 3 

There are also two very 
beautiful mosques at Dtiolk^, 
a city 23 miles south-west from 
AhraadllbM One of them h 
known as Htl&l Khan Qazis h 
measures inside the walls 142 
ft from north to south, by 
[47 ft., inclusive of the Masjid, 
which is 35 ft- deep. It has 
three arches in the central and 
higher part of the facade, and 
a smaller opening—for a per¬ 
forated stone window, in each 
wing. It was erected in 1333, 
and has two small turrets over 
the front, a fine marble tnb/ifar 
or pulpit, a beautiful roof of 
panels taken from Hindu 
temples, and a remarkably fine 
porch and doorway at the entrance to the court.- The second 
; s the Jami 1 Masjid, measuring 142 ft from north to south inside p 


m N m h as m m 

ii tn Mm m m m m 
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■V*x Plan of To mb of Mubarak Sayyid, 
near MabmGdahflii. Suafe 50 fs. m r in. 


1 For an illwarmcd account of ibis 
mesfpt. ‘Aidwolopal Swnj <* , . 

Western htfW TDl- pp. Sjfl and I India* vnl. vu pp. jaMnd plates 25 Id 34 


plates 56-65. ■ 
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also with five domes — three in the middle of the facade, and one 
in each of the wings. It was erected about 1485, with minarets 
on each side the central arch of a pattern similar to those at 
Ahmadlibiid. A third mosque, erected In i 361 almost entirely of 
materials from Hindi! temples, is known as the TinkA Masjid. 1 

The most beautiful, however, of these provincial examples is 
the tomb at Mahmudabiid, of its class one of the most beautiful 
in India (Woodcuts Nos, 400 and 401). It was erected in the 
reign of Mahmud Begamh, A.D, 1484, for Mubarak Sayyid, 
one of his ministers. It was under the same sovereign that 
the tomb of Qutbu-1 'Alam was erected at Batxva, described 



-jf>T, T*mh C*f Maharak Saiyld, near MktafffidflMii* (From n 


above (Woodcut N'o.. 398) 3 and is said to have been designed 
by the same architect. This is, however, a far more successful 
example^ and though small—ii is only 04 ft square, exclusive 
of the porch—there is a simplicity about its p]an n a solidity 
and balance of parts in the design, which is not always found 
in these tombs, and has rardy, if ever, been surpassed in any 

1 1 AfcKicplDgioi] Survey Yfetcm India, 1 vol. vi_ pp. 33f. and pUtra 23-34; 
pp. 3&f- and pUties 3a 54. 
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tomb in India, The details, too, are all elegant and appropriate, 
so that it only wants somewhat increased dimensions to rank 
among tltc very first of its class. Its constructive arrange¬ 
ments, too, arc so perfect that no alterations in them would be 
required, if the scale had been very much increased. 

The tomb itself is surrounded by a screen of perforated 
stone-work of the very finest tracer) , and with its double 
verandah aids in giving the sepulchral chamber that seclusion 
and repose so indispensable in a mausoleum, 1 


* J Aichsoli *gicnl Survey ui Western 
India/ tcjL y\ m pp, 4 5 f_ “and plates I n 
71 to 75- ^nr a falter MCfiimt nf the 
MuhatntiiiUltkd arEhiuccttLre Gujarit 


wilh mamerani drawings and phologfii ph 5, 
vote. vi la bl 1 .1 lc= p*mc Wealem India 
Survey n»y be ccnamlted. 
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THE Ghun dynasty of Mandu attained independence about the 
same time as thc^ Sharqis of Jannpur a — -Sultan Dikiwar, who 
governed the province of Malwu from a.D 13S7, having assumed 
^ title of Shah in A.D. 140I- It is, however. to his successor 
"Hfishang. that Mandti owes its greatness and all the finest of 
its buildings. The state continued to prosper as one of the 
independent Moslim principalities till A.D. HjO. when it was 
incorporated with Gujarat, and was finally annexed to Ak bar's 
dominion m ad. 1569. 

The original capital of the state was Dhar f an old Hindu 
city, about 24 miles northward of Mandu, to which the seat of 
government was transferred after it became independent 
Tnoujjh an old and venerated city of the Hindus, Dhar contains 
np evidence of its former greatness, except two mosques erected v 
Q t r IIindli fcraains. The principal of these, the Jam£' 
Masjjd, has a courtyard measuring ice ft. north and south, by 
13 1 ft. in the other direction. The mosque itself is 1 19 ft. bv 40 
ft. 6 in., and its roof is supported by sixty-four pillars of Hindi! 
architecture, 12 fn 6 in. in height, and all of them more or less 
richly carved, and the three domes that adorn it are also of 
purely Hindu form. The court is surrounded by an arcade 
containing forty-four columns, 10 ft. in height, but equally rich in 
carving. There is here no screen qf arches, as at the Qutb or at 
Ajuitr. Internally nothing Is visible but Hindu pillars, and 
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except Fur their disposition and the prayer-niches that adorn the 
western wall, it might be taken for a Hindu building. In this 
instance, however, there seems no doubt that there is nothing 
«* situ, The pillars have been brought from desecrated temples 
in the town, and arranged here by the Muhammadans as we now 
find them, probably before the transference of the capital Eo 
Mandfi. * 

The other mosque is similar to this one, and only slightly 
smaller. It has long, however, ceased to be used as a place of 
prayer:, and is sadly out of repair. It is called the L&t Masjid, 
from an iron pillar which lay half-buried in Front of its gateway, 
This is sometimes supposed to have been a j&yastambka or 
pillar of victory, like that at the Qutb; but this can hardly be 
the case. If it were intended for an ornamental purpose, it 
would have been either round or octagonal, and had some orna¬ 
mental form. As it is, it is broken into three pieces, the longest 
measuring 24 ft. 3 in., the end being about 11 in* square, but 
above 2 ft, from it, is about io§ in, square; the second section is 
11! ft. 7 in, long, about three-fourths of which is square and the 
remainder octagonal; and the third piece is of 7 ft 6 in. and 
octagonal with the exception of a circular collar at the end. 1 
My impression is, that it was used for some useful constructive 
purpose, like those which supported the false roof in the Sun- 
Eemple at Kanarak (anfe t page 107 ‘ There are some holes into it F 
which might tend to make this view of its origin probable. But, 
be this as it may, it is another curious proof of the employment 
of large musses of iron by the Hindus at a time when they were 
supposed to be incapable of any such mechanical exertion. Its 
date is probably that of the pillars of the mosques where it is 
found, and from their style they probably belong to the 10th or 
nth century. 

The site on which the city of Mandft is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in India. It is an extensive 
plateau, detached from the mainland of MMwik by a deep ravine 
about 300 to 400 yards across, where narrowest, and nowhere 
les% than 200 ft. in depth. This is crossed by a noble causeway, 
defended by three gateways, and flanked by tombs on either 
hand. The plateau is surrounded by walls erected on the brink 
of the cliff—it is said 2-S miles in extent. This* however, conveys 
a very erroneous idea of the size of the place, unless qualified by 
the information that the walls follow the sinuosities of the ravines 
wherever they occur, and many of these cut into the hiil mile 
or two, and are only half a mile across. The plateau may be 


3 II. Cozens in J AFchirdloginl Survey Annual Import. pp, ia^n, 
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5 , P , ea ^. and and 3 miles north and south, 

most pieasmgly diversified in surface, abounding in water' 
and tcrtde in the highest degree, as is too plainly evidenced 
by the rank vegetation, which was tearing the buildings of the 

%&£&&$** t '" m ” Ihlt ’ qui,e ***-> the >- 
The Delhi gate on the north of the fortifications bv which 

] ias a fine lofty Structure, though now 

much ruined: it also is purely PathAn in style, but unusually 
elegant in proportions and decoration T . 

The finest building in the city is the jami' Masiid, commenced 

tn t ie se f 0Tld kin & wh ° reigned from AJj. 140; 

Though t 3 1 bU . W ^°" ^ finisbcd b V MahmudShAh Lin 1454 

detail« that it^rantf 13 Sl , mp * e grand in outline and 
details, that it ranks high among the monuments of its class I is 

dimensions are externally 390 ft from east to west, exclusive of 



Internally, the courtyard is almost 
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Sketdi plan of Mosque ,n Mimdti. 
Settle liq fL |o I Is, 


square ot 
and in other 


Th^ -jit- it eac h twelve pillar: 

1 he pillars are all equally spaced, the architect having emitter 
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162 ft., - ... „ liJK1 

respects the four sides 
of the court are exactly 
similar, each heing 
ornamented by eleven 

” rea t arches of precisely 
the same dimensions 
and height, supported 
by piers or pillars,each 
[ Q ft. high, of one single 
block of red sandstone. 
The only variety at¬ 
tempted is, that the east 
side has two arcades 
in depth, the north and 
south three: while the 
west side, or that facing 
Mecca, has five, besides 
being ornamented by 
three great domes, each 
4 - ft. in diameter. 

As will be seen 011 
the plan | Woodcut 
No. 402), these large 
domes are supported 
each by twelve pillars- 
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for the sake of uniformity, to widen the central avenues on 
tiie intersection of which the domes stand. It follows from 
this that the four sides of the octagon supporting the dome, 
which are parallel to the sides of the court, arc shorter than 
the four diagonal sides. Internally, this produces a very 
awkward appearance; but it could not have been avoided 
except by running into another difficulty—that of having 
oblong spaces at the intersections oT the wider aisles with the 
narrower! to which the smaller domes must have been fitted. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the architect took the less inconvenient 
course of the two* 

The interior of the court Is represented in Woodcut No. 403, 
and fur simple grandeur and expression of power it may, perhaps. 


l>e taken as one of the very best specimens now to be found in 
India. It was, however, Hist falling to decay, and a few years 
ago considerable repairs were executed on it and others of the 
Mandti monuments at Lhe expense of the Dhar state. 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind the mosque L 
though not remarkable for size^ is a very grand specimen of 
the last resting-place of a stern old Pathfm king- Both inter¬ 
nally and externally it is reveted with white marble, artistically, 
but not constructively, applied, and consequently was in many 
places peeling offi the light is admitted by the doorway and 
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two small windows by the sides of it, and by three perforated 
marble screens on the north side, so that the interior is not more 
gloomy than seems suitable to its destination. 

On one side of the mosque is a splendid Dharmanfik or 
hall, 230 ft, long, supported by three ranges of pillars, twenty- 
eight in each row* These are of a pattern purely Hindu ; only 
on the capitals the ktrttinmkh or horned gorgon face, so frequent 
in Hindu decoration, has been hewn into a group of leaves of 
the same outline ; and on the north side is a porch, of which 
the pillars and style are purely Hindu. 

The palaces of Mandu are, however, perhaps even more 
remarkable than its mosques. Of these the principal is called 
jah^k M ah all or * f water palace, 11 from its being situated between 
two great tanks — almost literally in the water, like a “ship/ 1 
It is a massive structure, the eastern facade being about 360 
ft. long and 40 ft. in height, in the centre of which is the 
arched entrance, faced with marble, and still in fair preserva¬ 
tion ; over it is a projecting cornice supported on brackets, 
above which is a bracketed balcony under an oblong pavilion. 
In the front of the lower storey on each side are five arches 
under a deep overhanging cornice, and over each end of the 
facade is a domed pavilion. On one side is a ruined wing of 
the palace branching off from it; and on the opposite side 
were other apartments and a stair leading up to the roof. Seen 
from the west, where it overhangs the lake, this is altogether 
a striking building. Its mass and picturesque outline make 
it one of the most remarkable edifice* of its date; very unlike 
the refined elegance afterwards introduced by the Mughals, 
but well worthy of being the residence of an independent 
Fathan chief of a warrior state. 

The principal apartment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft. wide 
by twice that length, and 24 ft. in height, flanked by buttresses 
massive enough to support a vault four times its section* 
Across the end of the hall is a range of apartments three 
storeys in height, and Lhe upper ones adorned with rude, bold, 
balconied windows. Beyond this is a long range of vaulted 
halls, standing in the water, which were apparently the living 
apartments of the palace. Like the rest of the palace they are 
bold, and massive to a degree seldom found in Indian edifice 
and produce a corresponding effect. 

On the brink of the precipice overlooking the valley of 
the Narbada is another palace, called that nf tikz Bahadur, 
of a lighter and more elegant character—built apparently by 
Nisiru-d-Dm Khaljl in 1509, but even more ruined than the 
northern palace—some portions of the courtyards and the 
cupolas over the colonnades are almost the only parts that 
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remain. On the hill above is what is known as Rupamatis 
Chhatri, still m fair preservation. 

North of the lamp Masjid stands the Hindola Jlahali or 
Palace, which, with its massive masonry, is in rather better 
preservation than the others. The sloping, buttressed walls, 
projecting balconies and deep-set windows of this fine building 
present an appearance of great strength; and the great hall 
within, 88 ft. 6 in. long by 24 ft. wide and 38 ft. high, its roof 
supported on arches, was a splendid apartment, lo the north 
of this were store-rooms below*, and above the Zanana apart¬ 
ments: and at some distance to the west are the large under¬ 
ground cisterns and (ri/t-khAtifts-, or hot-weal her retreats of the 
Champa well or baulL These indicate the care and taste 
bestowed on such appendages of a Muhammadan palace 500 
years ago 

The Nah&r JharokhA Palace is to the north of the Hindola 
Mahal I, and also within the walled enclosure; and outside is 
DilAvvar Klnin Ghurts mosque, the oldest in Mandu (1405), 
constructed of materials taken from Hindu shrines. It has, 
however, a simplicity of structure about it characterising it as 
a typical Pathin work. 

About 80 yards to the south of the JahAz Mahall is the 
Tawili Mahall, a three-storeved building, with its rows of lofty 
Saracenic arches below deep" stone eaves and heavy wiodowless 
upper storeys. It lies across a beautiful foreground of water 
and mins. 

Scattered over the whole plateau are rums of tombs and 
buildings of ever;,' class and so varied as almost to defy descrip¬ 
tion. In their solitude, in a vast uninhabited jungle, they 
convey as vivid an impression of the ephemeral splendour of 
these Muhammadan dynasties as anything in India, and, if 
properly illustrated, would alone suffice to prove how wonderfully 
their builders had grasped the true elements of architectural 

design. . 

Here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercised 
a marked influence upon the architecture: the prevalence of a 
red sandstone is emphasised in the piers or the Jami f Mas]id- 
more Ilian 300 of them being each of a single block of this 
material; and for more decorative purposes marble, both white 
and coloured, was freely used to revet the walls and piers. We 
have here a strictly arcuate style, without admixture of the 
general trabeate structural methods followed by the native 
Hindus; and while at Jaunpur and Ahmadabad, at the same 
period, vie find the strong influence of native methods copied 
in the' Muhammadan architecture, at Mandu the borrowing or 
imitating of such forms seems to have been suppressed, and 
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tlie builders clung steadily to the pointed arch style, without 
anv attempt, however, at groining—so successfully employed 
at a later period by the Mughal architects. 1 


» * History a\ Mandu k by n Bumlny 
Subtil era’ Kkikeh IW^y 

rcpristl, l&75r Cap!- C, llauis, + Rnmi 
of Ma«uW fell- li&Cnl; 'Journal of the 
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Capital—Galt Rh 

It is not very easy to understand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted a style 50 essentially arcuate as that which 
we find in the capita), while their brethren, on either hand, at 
Jauitpur and Altmadabad* clung so fondly to a trabeatc foi m 
wherever they had an opportunity of employing 1 it The Mannu 
architects had the same initiation to the Hindu forms m the 
mosque at Dhdr; and there must have been innumerable Hindu 
and jama temples to Furnish materials to a far greater extent 
than we find them utilised, but we neither find them borrow ing 
nor Imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed-arch style, 
which is the essential characteristic of their art hi for e1 ^ 
countries It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in 
Bengal the traheatc style never was in vogue. The country 
is practically without stone, or any suitable material for forming 
either pillars or beams. Having nothing but brick, It was 
almost of necessity that they employed arches everywhere, and 
in every building that had any pretensions to permanency. The 
Hen gal style being, however, the only one wholly of brick m 
India Proper, has a local individuality of its own, which is 
curious and interesting, though, from the nature of the material* 
deficient in many of the higher qualities of art w Inch 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better 
materials. Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of 
their own, the Bengalis introduced a new form of roof* which 
has had a most important influence on both the Muhammadan 
and Hindu styles in more modem times. As already mentioned 
in describing the Chhatri at Alwar (ante, p. 169.!. the Bengalis, 
taking advantage of the elasticity of the bambu T universally 
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employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of roof, which has 
become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider it beautiful 
(Woodcut No, 4041, k is so In fact when bumbo and thatch 

are the materials employed, but when 
translated into stone or brick archi¬ 
tecture, its taste is more questionable. 
There is, however, so much that is 
conventional in architecture, and beauty 
depends to such an extent on associa¬ 
tion, that strangers are hardly fair judges 
in a case of this sort Be this as it 
may, certain it is, at all events, that 
after being elaborated into a feature 
of permanent architecture in Bengal, 
this curvilinear form found its ivay in 
the 17th century to Delhi, 3nd in the 
, .... . T ^th to Labor, and all the intermediate 

buildings from, say A.D. 1650, betray Its presence to a greater 
or less extent 

. It is a curious illustration, however, of how much there Is 
in architecture that is conventional, and how far familiarity may 
render that beautiful which is not so abstractedly that while 
to the European eye tin's form always remains unpleasing, to 
line native eye—Hindu or Muhammadan—it is the most elegant 
of modern inventions, 1 
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Lvcn irrespective* however, of its local pec Hilarities, the 
architecture of Gaur* the Muhammadan capital of Bengaf 
deserves attention for its extent and the immense variety of 
detail which it displays. It was in A.D. 1J93 that Outbu-d- 
11 1 ? ftelhi, and in the same year Muhammad 

uakhtyar Khalji extended the Muslim conquests down the 
Langes as far as Bengal. Immediately he took Nadiya he 
established himself, in r 194, as governor at Lakhnauti or Gaur, in 
which office he was afterwards confirmed by the Sultan The 
successive governors ruled with almost independent authority, 
and in f’fia N asiru-d-Din Bughra Khan, a son of the emperor 
htiivdsu-d-Uin Balban, was appointed governor, and the office 
became hereditary in his family. In 1338 Fakhru-d Dbi 
Mubarak rebelled and slew the governor Oadar Khan and 
separate governors ruled In East and West’ Bengal. But, in 
f 345 . Sbamsu-d-Din Ilyas assassinated the ruler of West Bengal, 


J In tills icsjmct 11 is sametkmg Hlc-e 
1 j C T ET TP BtKI l* l ^ Lnicnt5 *lueh Roman 

IlsIiaii iicJiiiotls cffipltn ed jlj liijn- 


d<iw heuis* Tbpcigh detcilaljle in ihetn- 
jet ttre nw nnd Entire them 
Realise wc are nccEuComed to them. 
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and in 1353 defeated Ikhtlyfirtt-d-Din Ghazi Shah of East 
Bengal He thus became the founder of the Furblya dynasty, 
which ruled for about a century and a half* or till 1487_ when the 
throne was usurped by Habshis and subsequently t m 1493, by 
'AMu*d-Din Husain SMk But in the reign of his sou Mahmud, 
Sher KMtif the Afghan ruler of Bihar, invaded Bengal in 1537, 
and completely sacked Gaur, after which this once great and 
wealthy capital began to decay and its buildings became 
neglected. The state was absorbed into Akbar's vast kingdom 
in A.D. 1576, under Da ltd Shah bin Sulaiman. Though none 
of these rulers did anything that entities them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of the richest portions of 
India, and employed their wealth in adorning their capital with 
buildings, which, when in a state of repaid must have been 
gorgeous, even if not always in the best taste. The climate of 
Bengal is, however, singularly inimical to the preservation of 
architectural remains* If the roots of a tree of the fig kind 
once find a resting-place in any crevice of a building, its 
destruction Is inevitable ■ and even without this, the luxuriant 
growth of the jungle hides the building so completely, that it 
is sometimes difficult to discover it—always to explore it Add 
to this that Gaur is singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of materials by water-carriage. During the summer 
inundation, boats can float up to any of the ruins, and after 
embarking stones or bricks, drop down the stream to any new 
capital that maybe rising. It thus happens that Murshid^bAd, 
Msllda, Rangpur* and Rijmaha] have been built almost entirely 
with its materials, whilst 11 ugly h and even Calcutta, are rich in 
spoils of the old capital of Bengal, while it has itself become 
only a mass of picturesque but almost indistinguishable ruins. 

The city of Gaur was a famous capital of the Hindus long 
before it was taken possession of by the Muhammadans. The 
Sena and Fala dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, 
and no doubt adorned it with temples and edifices worthy 
of their fame and wealth. These, however, were probably 
principally in brick, though adorned with pillars and details in 
what used to be called black marble, but - : eems to be an 
indurated potstone of very fine grain, and which takes a 
beautiful polish. Many fragments of HmdQ art in this material 
are found among the ruins ; and if carefully examined might 
enable us to restore the style. Its interest, however, principally 
lies in the influence it had on the Muhammadan style that 
succeeded it. It is neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpur, nor 
any other style, but one purely local and not without consider¬ 
able merit in itself; its principal characteristic being heavy 
short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and vaults in 
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brick—whereas at J aim pur. for instancy light pilSar* carried 
horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. 

The general character of the style wilj be seen in the 
example from a mosque called the Qadam J-Rasal at the south¬ 
east gate of the fort, at Gaur h and is by no means devoid of 
architectural merit (Woodcut No. 405 )_ l The solidity of the 
supports go far to redeem Lhe inherent iveaJsness of brick archi- 



Qttilwn-t- Rasul lia m (F* am a ttuAcgriph, ) 


lecture, and by giving the arches a firm base to start from, 
prevents the Miiallness of their parts from injuring the general 
effect The fai^dc is relieved by horizontal mouldings and 
panels of moulded brick, whilst string-courses of the same 
extend its whole length. It also presents, though in a very 
subdued form, the curvilinear form or the roof, which is so 
characteristic of the style 
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In Gaur itself, the Golden or SonA Masjid, called the 
Barah DarwAza, or twelve-doored, is a very handsome mosque. 
The facade is in stone, and covered with foliaged patterns 
in law-relief, borrowed evidently from the terra-cotta ornaments 
which were more frequently employed, and continued a favourite 
mode of adorning facades down to the time of the erection of 
the Kintanagar temple illustrated above (Woodcut No. 354 )' 
fn the interiors of the mosques the pillars have generally been 
removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it is not 
easy to judge of their effect, even if the jungle would admit 
of the whole area being grasped at once. Their general dis¬ 
position may be judged of, however, by the plan on next page 
(Woodcut No. 406) of the Adinah mosque at PanduA, which 
formed at the time it was erected the northern suburb of the 
capital. 

The BArah SonA Masjid, outside the fort to the north-east, 
is perhaps the finest memorial now left at Gaur. Built by 
Narrat Shah in t526.it is 168 ft. in length by 76 ft. outside, with 
walls $ ft. thick and faced inside and out with hornblende. 
It has eleven arched entrances in front, each 5 ft. II in. wide, and 
14 ft high- These enter the front corridor, the arches of which 
support the eleven domes of the roof Beyond this is the 
masjid proper, of which the roof has all fallen; it had three longi¬ 
tudinal aisles, supported by twenty pillars, and there were eleven 
mill mbs in the wall. At both sides of the doorways at the ends 
□r the corridor, and at the back corners were polygonal minarets 
or brown basalt, six in all. but their heads are now ruined. _ From 
its massive solidity'and size this is an imposing building; indeed 
this characteristic of the Gaur architecture forms a striking 
contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the Saracenic style. 

From Inscriptions upon it, it appears that the Adfnah masjsd 
was erected bv Sikandar Shah, one of the most illustrious of 
his race (a.D. '135S-1389), with the intention of being himself 
buried within its precincts, or in its immediate neighbourhood. 1 
Its dimensions are considerable, being nearly S °7 ft' north 
and south, and 285 ft. east and west. In the centre it contains 
a courtyard nearly 400 ft, by 154 ft,, surrounded on all sides by 
a thick wall of brick, divided by eighty-nine similar arched 
openings, only one of which, that in the centre of the west side 
facing Mecca, is wider and more dignified than the rest. The 
roof in like manner was supported by some 260 pillars about 
3 ft. square, at the base and 10 ft, 5 in. high—some of one block 
of black hornblende and others built similar in design to those 
represented in Woodcut No. 405. They are bold and pleasing in 


1 Hii rained iinqb ii aU ached to ihe west walL near Its north end, 
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design, but it must be confessed wanting In variety. These 
with the walls supported no less than 378 domes, all similar in 
design and construction. The only variation that is made is 
where a platform, called the BadshAh-ka-Takht, the King's 
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Throne or Royal Gallery-, divides a part of the building into two 
storeys Th,s is supported by twenty-one short pillars of much 
heavier form, and has others, monolithic, and of a more elegant 
style above. But the roof has fallen and very few of the 
other supporting pillars are intact. 
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A design, such as that of the Adinah mosque, would be 
appropriate for a caravanserai; hut in an edifice where expression 
and beaut)' were absolutely required it is far too monotonous. 
The same defect runs through the whole group ; and though 
their size and elegance of details, joined with the picturesque 
state of richly fob aged ruin in which they were long found, made 
them charming subjects for the pencil^ they possess all the 
defects of design we remarked in the great halls of a thousand 
columns in the south of this country. 1 It seems* indeed, almost 
as if here we had again got among the Tamil race, and that 
their peculiarities were reappearing cm the surface* though 
dressed in the garb of a foreign race. 

Tw j o miles to the south-west of the Adinah masjid is the 
Ekliikh? mosque or tomb p for it is said to be the tomb of 
Ghiyasu-d-DTri Azftm Shah 1390-1397 . but there is no inscrip¬ 
tion to show this, and it may have been the w ork of Jalalu-d-Dln 
Muliammad Shah (1414-1443), who was a great builder. It is 
So ft square and covered by one dome. Much of the materials 
have been taken from Hindu temples, the structure being built 
of hornblende slabs and 




brick, with much em¬ 
bossed brick used in 
the decoration. The 
corner buttresses are 
richly can ed* reminding 
one of the bases of 
minarets, but they had 
only a capstone above 
the level of the roof* the 
corners of which curve 
downwards on each face. 

Though much smaller 
this was altogether a 
bolder and architectur¬ 
ally finer structure than 
the Ad in ah mosque. 

O ne of the most inter¬ 
esting of the antiquities 
of the place is a minar p 
standing just outside the 
fort to the cast (Wood¬ 
cut No, 407)- For two- 
thirds of the height it is a 
polygon of twelve sides; 
above that circular, till it attains the height of 84 ft The door 




Mm.'ir „ii fi.iiir. i From a Photograph by 

j, H, kaseuiti^ R,OS.t 


1 AnS* t voL J. page 368, tt 
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is at some distance From the ground, and altogether it looks 
more like an Irish round - tower than any other example 
known, though it is most improbable that there should be 
any connection between the two forms. Probably a platform 
about 15 ft in height once surrounded the base, but if so, 
it has entirely disappeared. Inside, a spiral stair leads to 
the small chamber on the summit, once roofed bv a dome. 
It is perhaps a pillar of victory —a Jaya-Stamliha —such 
as the Qutb Minar at Delhi, and those at Koil, Daulatilbad, 
and elsewhere. There is said to have been an inscription 
on this monument which ascribed its erection to Saifu-d- 
Diu Firuz Shah II., who reigned in Gaur a.P. 1488-1490, and 
the character of the architecture fully bears out this adscrip¬ 
ts on. The native tradition is, that a'saint, PJr As!. 1 lived, like 
Simon Stylites, on its summit! 

Besides these, there are several of the gateways of Gaur 
which are of considerable magnificence. The finest is that 
called the Dftkhil or Sal amt gateway, the north entrance into 
the fort, said to have been built by Ruknu-d-Dm Bflrbak Shah 
(14601474), which, though of brick, and adorned only with 
terra-cotta ornaments, is as grand an object of its class as is to 
be found anywhere. The gate of the citadel, and the southern 
gate of the city, are very noble examples of what can be done 
with bricks, and bricks only. The latter of these, known as 
the Kotwall Danvaza, is a handsome and imposing gate wav- 
leading from the south side of the old city, and, except above, 
is in pretty good preservation. To the apex of the arch is 
31 ft. and the depth is 51 ft., and on the south it was provided 
with semicircular abutments on each side for the military 
guard. 1 

It is not, however, in the dimensions of its buildings or the 
beauty of their details that the glory of Gaur resides; it is in the 
wonderful mass of ruins stretching along what was once the high 
bank of the Ganges, for nearly twenty miles, from Pandua south¬ 
wards—mosques still in use, mixed with mounds covering ruins 
-tombs, temples, tanks and towers, scattered without order over 
an immense distance, and long half buried in a luxuriance of 
vegetation which only this part of India can exhibit. What 
looks pour, and may be in indifferent taste, drawn on paper and 
reduced to scale, msv give an idea of splendour in decay when 


1 Probably a corruption of Firvu-Shih. So; Major Ftndtlh'i 'Journal ©fa Hour* 
1 J. H. RaraisWl ' C*ur, it* Ruins from kaimehal li» Gaur in iSto’ ^MS 
and Inscriptiuns’ (4M, London, lS?Sr; I in loifia OtticoJ - Cuimirv-tum, ‘Reports * 
MiKLigOTiiFry MjuIui's * Eastern India/ tuL it* pp, 1 

VmL ii. pp. 643-65^ and voE. i ii, |)p 67- 
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s e cn as It is, and in this respect there are none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, a.id at the same 
time a more profoundly melancholy, Impression than these ruins 
of the old Afghan capital of Bengal." 


1 The dehisce of undtrgTQwih by the 
mU&ducdaB of GUUiratioEi in 1 S 79 , pad 
the attention of ibc Bengal Government 


to these remain* since then have rendered 
them much mm Accessible- 
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£*f ompagns of ’Aiau-d-Din and of Tughlaq Shah in the 
beg-mniii^ot the 14th century extended the fame and fear of 
the Muslim power over the whole peninsula of India, as far as 
Cape Comorin and the Straits of Munir. It was almost 
mipossibk however that a state in the semi-barbarous condition 
lie Afghans o. that day could so organise a government as 

™int C *H e r? 5!Ve Var[ed an em P ire from one central 
point, and that as remote as Delhi. Tughlaq Shah felt this 

and proposed to establish the capital at Daulatab&d. If he had 
been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south might hare 

Srw a IS anent J y * As ;t was, the Balia]a dynasty 

of Halebid was destroyed in a.D. 1311,1 and that of Womn^al 

crippled but not finally conquered till some time afterwards 
whrtc the nsmg power of Vjjayanagar formed a barrier which 
shielded the southern states against Muhammadan encroach- 
rnert for some centuries after that time; and but for the establ¬ 
ishment of Muhammadan kingdoms independent of the central 

L tirttr, hiL 1* p B 
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six small domes each, whilst on each end of the side corridors 
are domes of 25 ft. in width. 

Having only one example of the class, it is not easy to form 
an opinion which of the two systems of building is the better. 


fcfMqar At Kulhnrga, [Fmm a. Plan by ibr Han. Sir Arthur Gwdcm. 
aow Low Slpuimore. I Stale! go ft lo i in. 


There is a repose and a solemnity which is singularly suited to 
a pl* ce °f prayer, in a courtyard enclosed by cloisters on all 
sides, and only pierced by two or three doors ; but, on the other 
hand, the beat and glare arising from reflection of the sun's rays 
rn these open courts Is sometimes most painful in such a climate 
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as India, and nowhere, so far as l know. was it avnr even 
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View of Ibe Masqat at Kiilbarga* (Ir fam a rtatfat™^-! 


protection from the sun's rays to all uorshippers and ev^'aisle 
King open at one or both ends, prevented anything like gloom, 
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and admitted of far freer ventilation than was attainable in the 
enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could easily have 
been obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance from 
the mosque itself. On the whole, my impression is that the 
Kulbarga plan is the preferable one of the two, both for con¬ 
venience and for architectural effect, so much so indeed, that 
it is very difficult to understand why, when once tried, it was 
never afterwards repeated. Probably the cause of its being 
abandoned was the difficulty of draining so extensive a flat 
roof during the rains. Any settlement or any crack must have 
been fatal; yet this mosque stands in seemingly good repair, 
after four centuries of comparative neglect. YVhichever way 
the question is decided, it must be admitted that this is one of 
the finest of the old mosques of India, at least among those 
which are built wholly of original materials—and in the arcuate 
style of Muhammadan art. Those at Delhi and Ajmir are 
more interesting of course, but it is from adventitious circum¬ 
stances. This ow'ts its greatness only to its own original merits 
of design. 1 

Besides the mosque, there is in Kulbarga a bazar, 570 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide, over all. adorned by a range of sixty-one 
arches on either hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu 
character, and with a block of buildings of a very' ornamental 
character at either end, i am not aware of any tiling of its class 
more striking in any part of India. The arcades that most 
resemble this are those that line the street called the Street of 
the Pilgrims, at Vljayanagar, which may be contemporary with 
this bazar. 

There arc other buildings, especially nne gigantic gateway, 
in the city of Kulbarga. in front of die shrine or Dargati of Banda 
Nawaz, built about 1640; and in the cast of the town are some 
very grand old tombs—of seven of the BahmanT kings—massive 
square domed structures, with sloping walls, and'With some 
handsome stone tracery on the outer surfaces, but otherwise of 
little architectural merit; inside they are elaborately finished, 
but have been, an 1 are still, used as Government offices and 
residences. 


After the seat of government was removed to Bidar, a little 
over sixty miles to the north-east of Kulbarga, by Ahmad 


E Fof the plan and seel ion ciT this 
mosque I am indebted to tii? friend zhz 
Hqil Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord 
Stan mare). He made the plans himself, 
and moiX libemESy placed them at my 
disposal. 


The mostrue \% now in a (likpidRtcd 
condition, 1 n mi attempt io repair ii aL 
ude lime, an, otd powder magazine 
by was f^lodw and the work 
Stopped, l"u[ it has since been taken 
Up afresh. 
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Shah I.. a*d. 1422-1435, the new capital was adorned by edifices 
worthy of the greatness of tire dynasty, but which are now 
greatly ruined Among these the most magnificent appears to 
have been the madrasah college erected by Khwaja Mahmud 
G&wan (or Gitant), the faithful but unfortunate minister of the 
tyrant Muhammad IL It was about 205 ft by [80 ft, with lofty 
towers at the ends of the east face, and must have been a 
striking building, three storeys in height, with its towers—if not 
the whole facade—covered with enamelled tiles. It appears to 
have been finished two years before his death, in A/D+ 1481, and 
in Ferishta's time was one of the most complete and flourishing 
establishments of Its class in India. 1 Unfortunately, when the 
place was besieged by Aurangztb in 1656, a quantity of 
gunpowder was stored in it and exploded, cither accidentally 
or by design, so as to ruin one wing. Since then the building 
has been disused, but so far as can be judged from such 
imperfect information as is available, it must have been one of 
the most splendid buildings oT its day. In the citadel the most 
entire structure, perhaps, is the mosque, which is 295 ft In length 
by 77 ft. deep, with nineteen arched entrances in front, and inside 
eighty round piers, each 4I ft. in diameter r which support the 
groins of the roof In the middle* enclosing the tnihrdbs and 
a pulpit of three steps, is an apartment 38 ft, square, which is 
carried up as an octagon a storey above the roof of the mosque, 
and covered by a large dome. Parts of the rouf which ^ ^ 
covered by some eighty-four small domes—have tallen in. The 
ten tombs of Bah mant kings, about 5 miles north-east from 
the city, are of the like pattern and of considerable splendour, 
die largest being that of Ahmad Shah l r) who died in i 4 j 5 - 
They arc not much ornamented, but are structurally good, and 
impressive by their massive proportions. 

The tombs, too, of the Band Shaht dynasty, which reigned 
in Ridar from A.D, 1492-1609, are of considerable splendour, and 
rival those of GoSkonda in extent. The tomb of Amir Barid 
ShAht, the second of this dynasty (1504-1533), about half a mile 
to the west of the city, stands on a large solid platform, and is 
nearly 57 ft square, with walls 9 ft. 8 in* thick, which rise to a 
height of 57 ft. from the platform, and are crowned with a sort 
of honeysuckle border. The dome is about 37 In height 
and is ornamented inside with belts of coloured tiles, and further 
decorated with interlaced Arabic sentences.- 


1 Rrigg’& iraiialmion of Ferlshta* voL 
iu p. Sint 

- Fat further iiifornuu icn meeting 


Bldor, -vgy 11 :Arztwt^»U?glcal SlttVty r>f 
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As mentioned above, the Bahmani dynasty of Kulbarga main¬ 
tained the struggle against the Hindu principalities of the 
south for nearly a century and a hatf, with very little assistance 
from either the central power at Delhi or their cognate states 
in the Dekhan. Before the end of the 15 th century, however, 
they began to feel that decay inherent in all Eastern dynasties ; 
and the Hindus might have recovered their original possessions, 
up to the Vindhya at least, but for the appearance of a new and 
more vigorous competitor in the field in the person of Yusuf 
Adil Kh 4 n, supposed to have been the son of Sultan Murad IE. 
of Anatolia. He was thus a Turk of pure blood, and bom in 
Constantinople, though his mother was forced to send him 
thence while he was still an infant. After a varied career he 
was purchased for, and found service in the body-guard of Amir 
Barid at Bidar, and soon raised himself to such pre-eminence 
that on the defeat of Dastur Dinfir, in 1501, he was enabled to 
proclaim his independence and establish himself as the founder 
of the "Adil Sh&fcu dynasty of Bijipur. 

For the first fifty or sixty years after their accession, the 
struggle for existence was too severe to admit of the Adil 
ShihTs devoting much attention to architecture. The real 
building epoch of the city commences with "All* A.D. 1557. 
and all the important buildings are crowded into the TOO 
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years which elapsed between his accession and the wars with 
Auraiigzib, which ended in the Enal destruction of the dynasty. 

During that period, however, their capital was adorned with 
a series of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the 
Muhammadan capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra 
and Delhi, and showing a wonderful originality of design not 
surpassed by those of such capitals as Jaunpur Or Ahmadn a , 
though differing from them in a most marked degree. _ 

It is not easy now to determine how far this originality 
arose from the European descent of the 'Adil Shsihis and their 
avowed hatred of everything that belonged to the Hindus, 
or whether it arose from any' local circumstance^ the \a ue 
of which we can now hardly appreciate, ihe foreign origm 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty and their partiality for the Shiah 
Torm of Islam prevailing in Persia, rather than the ^urtrn, 
together with their ready employment of Persian officers, may 
probably have influenced their'architecture, and led to that 
Urge ness and grandeur which characterised the Bij Spur style. 

Earlier Muhammadan invaders, before the ‘Add Shahts 
—under Karimu-d-Din, about ijTd^had built a mosque in the 
fort at Bijapijr. constructed out of Hindu remains. How far 
tin: pillars used there by' them are torn from other buildmgs, 
we are not informed. It would appear, however, that it 
consists partly of the portico of a HindA temple; but this is 
not incompatible with the idea that other portions were removed 
from their original positions and re-adapted to their present 
purposes. Another mosque, known as Khwaja Jan an s, dating 
from about the end of the 15th century, resembles a Hindu 
temple, and was evidently erected also from materials taken 
from earlier fanes. But as soon as the new dynasty had leisure 
to think really about the matter, they abandoned entirely a t 
tendency to copy Hindu forms or H indfi details, but set to to or 
to cany out a pointed-arched, or domical style of their own, 
and did it with singular success. 1 

The jami’ Masjid, which is one of the curler regular 
buildings of the city, was commenced by 'All 'Add bh&h 
(A-D, 1557*1579), and though continued by his successors on 
the same plan, was never completely finished, the fourth side 


s Bijdpur hii been singularly furtunale, 
nol only in the extent, but in the m ode 
in which It ha* been illntt rated, A set 
of drawings—plans, etevatioilK and de- 
liite—were by Mr A. Cummings 

C. *v, undtr ihe superintendence of CapC 
[last, Bombay Engineera d wtudi, for 
beaaiy of dm wring and aecuraoy of detail, 
arc Lina&rpassed. These Weft redjiced 


and published by rue til ihe tipehtt of 
the Government in 5n a 

volume with seventy-four plates, and 
after wank in 1S6& at she expense of the 
Committee for the Publication of the 
AnuqnStses t»F Western India, illustrated 
furUief by photographic views taken. on 
the spot hy Col. Biggs, R.A. 
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L ,TL of the r finest mosques i(i Indja 


411 . 


Fiin ° l ** J tal ' Bijipfe las f,. l0 r in . 


conseaueiuh * P "* c 1 *' at,tJ measures 257 ft. by H 5 ft., and 
in iSlf C °il CrS about 57 f ooo sq. ft. It consequently is 
this ; i St ** x>ut e Q u al to the mosque at Kulbarga; but 
respective of the wings, which extend \$6 ft, beyond 
, tf completed, it would have covered about £5,000 sq. ft.' 
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—more than the usual si m of a medieval cathedral* It is more 
remarkable, however, for the beauty or its details than either the 
arrangement or extent of its plan. Each of the squares into 
which it is divided is roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 
but so flat (Woodcut No. 4121 as to be 
concealed externally in the thickness of 
the roof + Twelve of these squares are 
occupied in the centre by the great dome, 

57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 
standing on a square measuring 70 ft. 
each ivay. The dimensions of this dome 
were immensely exceeded afterwards by 
that which covers the tombof Muhammad 
constructed on the same plan and 124 ft. 
m diameter; but the smaller dimensions 
here employed enabled the architect to 
use taller and morE graceful outlines, and 
if he had had the courage to pierce the 
niches at the base of his dome h and make them into windows, he 
would probably have had the credit of designing the most graceful 
building of its class in existence. 



412. 


FUn and section of si-isa I I, 
dtistLbi. iif JAml' M.njiil, 
fknle 50 ft io 1 m. 
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II. 


At the east earners of the court two minars were to have 
been erected, but only that on the north was properly begun; 
and, at a later date, the court was extended 95 ft, eastwards, 
and a large gateway constructed in the centre: of the Trout, 
together with part of an arcade on the south of it. 

If the plan of this mosque Is compared with that uf Kulbarga 
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(VVoodcut No, 408), it will be seen what immense strides Lite 
bad made “ constructive skill and elegance 
of detail durmg^the century and a hair that elapsed between 

Sms'' VeS? ° t l- ' tjobuildfn^s. If they were drawn to the 

Sr h! n n^if V r d bc moru apparent than it is at first 
sight, but ™ hair the present scale the details or the Kulbarga 
mosque could hardly be expressed, while the lameness of the 
KslfwJ'V arrangement can, in the scale adopted, 
£ dear m thc , example. The latter 

is, undoubtedly, the more perfect of the two, but there is a 
picturesque ness about the earlier building, and a poetry about 

skill and the clegarice exhibited in its more modern rival. 

for li^lT Wh 'i A , I? Adj \ SMh H. (i 6 < 6 -i 6 ? 2 ) commenced 
for himself was placed on a high square basement, measuring 

ft, each way, and had it been completed as designed would 

£ * SS? tf ™ b 111 ri" di11 * The apartment is 

of rfSTSSM* irT d u d hy a doubIe arcadc ' Ehe arches 

nS tar ' tKe G °?- IC f ° rm b *' m Z struck two 

centres, and the curves reaching tlie crown. 

each l:!rifj°hnll?r th ^ .^advantages of the Turanian system of 
each long budding his own tomb, that if he dies early his work 
remains unfinished. This defect is more than compensated 

in practice by the fact 
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4 . 4 . Ibrih, (rr0WjlflMl . 

,Mr Cuininrog. \ 50 ft 1 tu. 


and other members of hk family i tun hia favourite wife, 
_ Th»s h hoivro , he accomplished 


that unless a man builds 
bk own sepulchre, the 
chances are very much 
against anything worthy 
of admiration being dedi¬ 
cated to hk memory by 
his surviving relatives, 

H is grandfather. 
Ibrahim IL(1579-1626^, 
had commenced his 
mausoleum on so small 
a plan — 116 ft square — 
that* as he enjoyed a 
long and prosperous 
teign, it was only by 
ornament that he could 
render it worthy of him- 
self his favourite wife* 


* Zohjm Su3dEiR F his fciYoariir daughter, 

«eh side sr IbrthS^ ; t hb 8 Sf“Tij ; and rtw'e^mTf 

SultSlu’s U next her i twa *”* «™pl«e ,h e *ri (( . E 


« Ec^ription ««<* lhBt th e 
iml f 
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y cove ring every part with the most exquisite and elaborate 
can ings* The ornamental inscriptions are so numerous that it 
,s saicJ tllc Qoran is engraved on its walls. The cornices 

are supported by the most elaborate bracketing, the windows 
lied with tracery, and every part so richly ornamented that had 
p'i* *- 3Jr vv'v n °L ^ eL ' n Indians it might have become vulgar, 
mu ■' , t ws ^ ie eas ^ e f n ftcade of this fine mausoleum. 
; principal apartment in the tomb is a square of 39 ft 
10 in. each way, covered by a stone roof, perfectly flat in the 
cen rc^ farmed of stone slabs set edge to edge, and supported 
only by a cove projecting 7 ft. 7 j n . from the walls on every 
side. How the roof is supported is a mystery which can only 
be understood by those who are familiar with the use the 
Indians make of masses of concrete, and with exceedingly good 
mortar, which seem capable of infinite applications, Above 
]]tl ^P artl ? eri | : another in the dome as ornamental as the 

one below it, though its only object is to obtain externally the 
ci^nt required for architectural effect, and access to its interior 
can only be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the thickness 




Beside the tomb there is an equally fine mosque to corre¬ 
spond : _and the royal garden, in which these are situated, was 
adorned as usual, internally with fountains and kiosks : and 
externally with colonnades and caravansarais for strangers and 
pilgrims, the whole making up a group as rich and as pictur¬ 
esque as any in India, and far 
excelling anything of the sort 
on this side of the Hellespont. 

J he tomb of his successor, 

Muhammad (1636- 1660) was 
in design as complete a con¬ 
trast to that just described as 
can well be conceived p and is 
as remarkable for simple gran¬ 
deur and constructive boldness 
as that of ibrihim was lor ex¬ 
cessive richness and contempt 
of constructive proprieties. It 
Is constructed on the same 
principle as that employed In 
the design of the domeof the 
great mosque (Woodcut No. 

4 1 3)n but on so much larger a 
scale as to convert Into a wonder of constructive skill, what, 
in that instance, was only an elegant architectural design. 

As will be seen from the plan. It is Internally a square 
VOL. 11. s 


PUn nf Tomb -of Mubimmn^ he 
D;] iLpur. Scale ioo ft 2 in. 
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fr l"m ^L lfl " a y! its area consequently is 
w ^ ll i a t ^ at t^ e Pantheon at Rome is within 
the walls, only 15 S33 S q. ft; and even taking into account all 

ta^TS, 'two ' “ f ' Mb bU ' ldi ” es ’ this “ «iH the 

At the height of 57 ft. from the floor-line the hall begins 
to contract by a series of pendent ives as IngSousas Aev 

Ohtfcrm^f ri t0 a cir ™ kr .°P eni ng 97 ft. in diameter. On the 
platform of these pcndenhves at a height of 109 ft. 6 in the 

dome ,s erected 124 ft J in. In diameter, thus leaving a gall - n - 
more than [2 ft. wide all round the interior, Internal the 
Y if *' a ^° ve ** floor, and externally igg ft. f ron ^ t| ie 

arsa'Ssi at "" 

The most ingenious and novel part of Lhe construction of 


4«fi- Pcode&tirEi of Use Tomb of 


* p «n»U4 Of Use Tomb of M^hamr^d, taking uc*v 

Cuirrmiiiif. 1 Scale 50 it. to j 

this dome is the mode in which its lateral 

oenZSf^ 1 ^' k TKiS ac cotnplished 
pendent!ves so that they not only cut o 

that, as shown m the plan, their arches int, 

!taS.U ™ v if ry C ? n3lderab l e mass of 1 
■ table in itself; and, by its weight acting 

acting any thrust that can possibly be broug 
b > the pressure of the dome. If rk, “ 


(From n Drmwin^ bv 








4l?h SeciEan ol Tdrab cu Muhammad ,n UijdpQr. Scale 50 fi_ to i irw 


Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome a 
perfectly stable basis to stand upon, which no thrust can 
move, still, looking at the section (Woodcut No. 417), its form 
is such that it appears almost paradoxical that such a building 

As, 

* 


Chat LX 
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balanced has any tendency to mentis it is to fall inwards, which 
From its circular form is impossible ; while the action of the 
weight of the pendenlives being in the opposite direction to 
that of the dome, it acts like a tie T and keeps the whole in 
equilibrium, without interfering at all with the outline of the 
dome 

In the Pantheon and most European domes a great mass 
of masonry is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides 
the external form, and is a singularly clumsy expedient in 
every respect compared with the elegant mode of hanging the 
weighL inside 
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should stand. IT the section represented an arch or a vault, 
iL is such as would not stand one hour; but the dome is itself 
so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it is almost as 
difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a vault 
that will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most 
beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, before 
passing from the most extraordinary and complex example 
vet attempted anywhere, to pause and examine a little more 
closely the theory of its construction. 

Let us suppose the diagram to represent the plan of a 
perfectly flat dome iqo ft. in diameter, and each rim conse¬ 
quently 10 ft, wide. 

Further assuming for convenience that the whole dome 
weighs 7,850 tons, the outer rim will weigh 2,826, or almost 
exactly as much as the three inner rims put together; the 
next will weigh 2,204, the next 1,56s, the next 942, and the 
inner only 314; so that a considerable extra thickness might 
be heaped on it. or un the two inner ones, without their pre¬ 
ponderance at all affecting the stability of the dome; but 
this is the most unfavourable view to take of the case. To 
understand the problem more clearly, let us suppose the 



semicircle A A A (Woodcut No. 41U) to represent the section 
of a hemispherical dome. The first segment of this, though 
only to ft. in width, will be 30 ft. in height, and will weigh 9,420 
tons ; the next, to ft, high and 10 ft. wide, will weigh 3,140 ; the 
third, 10 ft. by 6 ft,, will weigh only 1,884; the fourth will 
weigh 942; and the central portion, as before, 316, 

Now it is evident that the first portion, A B, being the 
most perpendicular, is the one least liable to disturbance or 
thrust, and, being also two-thirds oT the whole weight of the 
dome, if steady and firmly constructed, it is a more than suffi¬ 
cient abutment for the remaining third, which is the whole 
of the rest of the dome. 
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It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any 
section of the dome, how easy it must be to construct the first 
segment from the springing; and if this is very solidly built 
and placed on an immoveable basis, the architect may play 
with the rest; and he must be clumsy indeed if be cannot 
make it perfectly stable. In the East, they did play with their 
domes, and made them of all sorts of fantastic forms, seeking 
to please the eye more than to consult the engineering neces¬ 
sities oT the case, and yet it is the rarest possible contingency to 
find a dome that has fallen through faults in the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in 
dome-building ; but with our present engineering knowledge 
it would be easy to construct far larger and more daring domes 
than even this of Muhammad's tomb, without tlie smallest fear 
of accident. 

The external urdonnance of this building is as beautiful as 
that of the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower 
eight storeys high* simple and bold in its proportions, and 
crowned by a dome of great elegance. The lower part of the 
building is plain and solid, pierced only with such openings 
as are requisite to admit light and air ; at the height of 83 fL 
a cornice projects to the extent of 12 ft. from the wall, or 
nearly twice as much as the boldest European architect ever 
attempted. Above this an open gallery gives lightness and 
finish to the whole, each face being further relieved by two 
small minarets. 

The same daring system of construction was earned out 
by die architects of Eijapur in their civil buildings. The great 
Audience Hall or Gagan Mahall (a.D- 1561), for instance i Wood- 
cut No. 419% opens in front with a centra] arch 60 ft, Q in, wide, 
which* had it been sufficiently abutted* might have been a grand 
architectural feature; as it is, it Is too like an engineering work 
to be satisfactory- Its cornice was in wood, and some of its 
supports are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the 
peculiarities of the architecture of this city that, like the 
English architects in their roofs, those of Bij^pur dung to 
wood as a constructive expedient long after Its use had been 
abandoned in other parts oT India. The Asa r-i-Mubarak or 
Asar Mahall* is entirely open on one side, the roof being 
supported only by two wooden pillars with immense bracket- 
capitals; and the internal ornaments are in the same material. 
The result of this practice was the same at BijApur as in England 
—far greater depth of framing and greater richness in archi¬ 
tectural ornamentation, and an intolerance of constructive 
awksvardness which led to the happiest results in both countries. 

Among the edifices In the city is the S^t-Manilla, one of 
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those seven-storeyed palaces which come across us so strangely 
in all out-of-the-way corners of tlic world. Add to this that 
the As ar-i - Mubarak has been converted by the Muhammadans 
into a relic-shrine'to contain some hairs of the Prophet's beard, 



w- 


AlltfkiftCti HaSfe, UtjiLpur. (t'Vara a PMlflgmph.) 


and we have a picture of the strange difficulty of weaning a 
Tartar from the innate prejudices of his race. 

Beside^ these two there were five other palaces within the 
walls, some of them of great splendour* and numberless 
residences of the nobles and attendants of the court. But 
about twenty years ago the Bombay Government adapted a 
number of these old buildings to modem requirements: the 
Bukhara Masjid has been used as a post office, and the mosque 
belonging to Muhammad's great tomb was turned into a 
travellers' rest-house, but both have again been restored; the 
AdAlat Mahal! was converted into the collector's residence, and 
the Siiraj Mahall into outhouses ; the Chini Mahal! into public 
offices ; the An and Mahall into a residence for the Assistant 
Collector; YSqut Dabalfs Mahall into a traveller's banglA, 
KawAss Khan's tomb and mosque into house and office for 
the Executive Engineer; the Cbhota Chini Mahall into a house 
lor the Police Superintendent ; and the Arsh Mahall into the 
Civil Surgeon's residence. 

One of tiie most remarkable edifices is a little gateway, 
known as the Mihtari Mahall. It is in a mixed Hindfl and 
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Muhammadan style, every part and every detail covered with 
ornament, but always equally appropriate and elegant “ ** 
about 24 ft. square in plan and three storeys high, surmounts 
in front by two slender turrets. On the first floor are remark¬ 
ably fine balcony windows on each of the four sides. The floors 
of the first and second storeys are constructed in the same way 
as that in the Ibrfihtm Rauza. It formed the entrance to a 
mosque, and of its class it is perhaps the best examp,e in the 
country, though this class may not be the highest. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 6 { miles in circumference, 
are a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs 
of those who built them, and with the ruins of the suburbs of this 
once great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation, 
equal to anything else now to be found even in India. 


If the materials were available Tor the purpose, it would be 
extremely interesting, from a historical point of view, to trace 
the various styles that grew T out of each other as the later 
dynasties of the Dekhan succeeded one another and strove to 
surpass their predecessors in architectural magnificence m thew 
successive capitals. With the exception, however, or Bijapur, 
none of the Dekhani cities produced edifice.? that h taken by 
themselves irrespective of their surroundings and historical urn- 
porta nee, seem to be, so Tar as we yet know, of great value in an 

artistic sense. . , , . , , . , 

Burhanpur, which was the capita! of the Faruqi dynasty or 
KAndcsh. from A D. 1370 to 1596, docs possess some buddings 
remarkable for their extent and picturesque m their decay, 
but of very little artistic value, and many of them—especially 
the later ones—in very question able taste, Ahinadnsgar, the 
capital of the Nizam Sh 4 M dynasty, A-D. 1490 to 1607, Is 
singularly deficient in architectural grandeur, considering how 
long it was the capital of an important dynasty^ 

Golkonda, the chosen scat of the Qutb Shahi dynasty, 
A.D. 1512 to 1687, lies 6 miles north-west from Haidaribiid, 
The first of the dynasty was Quit Qutbu-l-Mulk, a Turkman or 
Persian in the sendee of Mahmud Shih 11 - Bahmant, who rose 
to be governor of the TelingHna districts, and who assumed 
independence in 1512. Ibrahim, the third king, Ferishta tells 


l Braidei the iwo linger works 
mertl! ton«l iblWj p. ****** ^ r 

^cfFii^son nttUTibutci] (a ihe 1 Dans- 
MtaonBof tbc Renal Xnfltit&tr of British 
Ardriucti/ 1 st jet- voL v + 11854 * £ 5 ), 
two papers; li} 1 Architectural KpStndtnir 
nf ihe City of Eetrjapofc/ Nor. rS^: 


iriLi (a) l The Grenl Dome of SuSlnn 
Muhammed/ Dee, 1E5* Mr C arasem. 
nimW it survey of the Bijlpftr bniklmga 
several, yean a£ti n hat the result hake 
not yet bs*n putdishfd. Hifi " Guide to 
Eijapur 1 111507) ii a awful handbook. 
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us, ivai a great builder, the country being then in a very flourish, 
ing condition ; and his son, Muhammad Quli, rounded Bdgoagar 
noiv Haidarabad, the Khim's capital. The tombs of the kings 
of this dynasty, and of their nobles and families here, form as 
extensive and as picturesque a group as is to be found any- 
where; they are just outside the walls, to the north-west of the 
city, and are not unworthy of a place in history irthe materials 
were available for illustrating them property. They stand on a 
slightly raised site, each in Lhe centre of a large quadrangular 
terrace, and had each a small mosque or ttiusdlte attached. The 
tomb of Muhammad Quli Outb, erected about 1635, one of the 
largest and finest, is an imposing structure, with k fine frieze 
over the mam storey. It was once ornamented with coloured 
lies arid exated the admiration of Thevenot who visited and 
escribed it in 1667. Among others of pleasing proportions is 
that of Abdulla Qutb Shah—the sixth king (1625-1672)—with 
rich parapets and cornices round the principal and upper storeys, 
h. ear by is the tomb of his mother, Halyat Bakhsb Begam, who 
died in \ i61j : it is about 65 ft. square, and structurally is of the 
style of her sou s. Several of these tombs were repaired by the 
Jute her bafar Jang, There are also on the outskirts of the city 
other mausolea of the nobles of the court, in various architectural 
styles; of these Plate XXXL illustrate* two examples, But 
until the group has been drawn and intelligently described in 
some detail we can hardly estimate their merits, which we know 
generally to be considerable. 


SlNDtf. 

Among the minor styles of Muhammadan art in India them 
i? one would be singularly interesting hi a historical schsl- 
If a sufficient number of examples exist^l to elucidate it. and 
they were ol sufficient antiquity to connect the stvle with those 
of the ttttt From its situation, almost outside India, the 
province of Smdh must always have had a certain affinity with 
rersia and the countries lying to the westward of the Indus, 
and If we knew Us architectural history we might probably be 
a e , ' :rac p their source many ol the forms we cannot now 
explain, and join the styles of the East with those or the West 
m 11 manner we cannot at present pretend to accomplish. 

i he buildings m this province were nearly always in brick, 
stone being scarce; and though they are not exposed to the 
destructive agencies of vegetation like those of Bengal, the 
mortar is bad, and salt in the soil rises and disintegrates the 

are eaS .^’ p[cked 0ut and utilised by the natives to 
their huts or ollaigfs. 
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Chap. IX. 


Most of what we at present know belong to a senes of tombs 
in the neighbourhood of Tatta. which were erected under the 
Mutfbal dynasty bv the governors or great men of the province, 
during their sivav.' At least the oldest now known .3 that of 
lam Niz;imu~d-Dln built in 1508. almost coeval with which fs 
the Dabgir mosque or 1509, and later is tlie tnmb of Amir 
Khalil Khan, erected in or about A.U. 1 $72, the year m which 
Akbar deposed the J.tmi dynasty and annexed Sindh to his 
empire The tombs or mosques of the earlier dynasties have 
not yet been surveyed and described. The later senes extends 
frorti A.D. j572-1640. and ah show a strongiy-murk^d affinity to 
the Persian stvlc of the same or an earlier age, One example 
must for the present suffice to explain their general appearanre. 
for they arc all very much alike. It is the tomb of Sharia Khan, 


=. N’aw'ib or minister to Amir Khan, who was governor of the 
ivince in the reign of Shah Jahin. from a.d 162; to 1632 and 
erwards A-D. 1641 to 1650, The tomb was built apparently m 
■638 (Woodcut No. 420). It I s 33 ft- 4 square, is of 
ized coloured brick, the foundation and plinth are of stone, 
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but it was, like all the others of its class, ornamented with 
coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of great beauty of 
pattern and exquisite harmony of colouring. 1 It is not a very 
monumental way of adorning a building, but, as carried out on 
the dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle of the iGth 
or in the mosque at Tabriz in the beginning of the 13th century* 
and generally in Persian buildings, it is capable of producing the 
most pleasing effects. 

Like the other tombs in the province, it is so similar to 
Persian buildings of the same age, and so unlike any other found 
at the same age in India Proper, that we can have little doubt 
as to the nationality of those who erected them. 


1 Abomkni temples of coloured 
from \ht JfintF Masptl at Tatla, 
erected about 1646, and from tomUl arwJ 
mosques in the pr OY ^ nce hive \tccn 
published in il 1 Portfolio of LIE win tints 
of Sind TiScs , 1 by Mr. M* C-OttHU ifiJty 
plates, atlas fnlloj, l%c 6 r Bui, except a 


section of the Jweni 1 Mupd at Taila* there 
ans no dfftwxngi «plans and sections — to 
explain the potions of the spedmtms in 
the varioiift mosques and tombs from 
whieh ! hey me capiat. 

s ' History of Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture, 1 vd. li r p. 573. 
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is hardly surpassed by any Ill India (W oodcut No. 4 S 4,'' It 
measures about 544 ft. east and west, by 474 ft north and 
south over alt. The mosque itself, 288 ft. by 66 ft, is crowned 
by three domes. In its courtyard, which measures 359 ft 10 in. 
by 438 ft. 9 in,, stand two tombs : that of Salim Chishti. wholly 
in white marble, and the windows with pierced tracery of the 
most exquisite geometrical patterns—-flowing tracery is a sub¬ 
sequent invention, it possesses besides a deep cornice of marble 
supported by brackets of the most elaborate design, so much 



+2+ Mosque Al Falhpur-SLkrl. (From a Plan by Li«ll, dote, H-E-i 


so indeed as to be almost fantastic—the only approach to bad 
taste in the place, die other tomb, that of Islam Khan, is 
soberer and in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its 
surroundings. 1 Even these parts, however, are surpassed in 
magnificence by the southern or Butand (" Lofty "j gateway (A),* 
measuring [30 ft by 38 ft, in plan, and of proportionate 


1 Shaikh [dim Khili ™ 1 pond*™ I The gateway H on the east ode, is 
of Shaikh Salim Chishll and married a colled the Badflbihi or Royal nlewav; 
shut of A1 iUl ■ FmL He wjs mfuLe it is ranch smnlkr, though i± fires ihe 
governor BengfJ m l6oS ajiuJ died in J iii«quu. 
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dimensions in height (Woodcut No. 425). It was completed 



I?dand or 


SutfhfaG Fatbpor-Slkn (F™, * j 
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in 1575. As It stands on a rising ground, when looked at 
from below, its appearance is noble beyond that of any porta] 
attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole world. 
This gateway may also be quoted as a perfectly satisfactory 
solution of a problem which has exercised the ingenuity of 
architects in all ages, but was more successfully treated by the 
Saracenic architects than by any others. 

It was always manifest that to give a large building a door 
at ail in proportion to its dimensions was, to say the least of 
it, very inconvenient. Men are only 6 ft. high, and they do 
not want portals through which elephants might march. The 
Greeks never ventured, however, to reduce the proportionate 
size of their portals, though it may be they only opened the 
lower half, and they covered thei^ in almost all instances, 
with porticos to give them a dignity that even their dimensions 
failed to impart. 

The Gothic architects tried, by splaying their deeply- 
L-mbowed doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with 
carving and sculpture, to give them the dEgnhty that was 
indispensable for their situation without unnecessarily increasing 
the size of the openings. It was left, however, for the Saracenic 
architects completely to get over the difficulty. They placed 
their portals—one, or three, or five, of very moderate dimensions 
—at the back of a semi-dome. This last feature thus became 
Llie porch or portico, and its dimensions became those of the 
porta!, wholly irrespective of the size of the opening. No one, 
for instance, looking at this gateway can mistake that it is a 
doorway and that only, and no one thinks of ihe size of the 
openings which are provided at its base. The semi-dome is 
the modulus of the design, and its scale that by which the 
imagination measures its magnificence. 

The same system pervades almost all the portals of the 
age and style, and always with a perfect ly satis factory result— 
sometimes even more satisfactory than in this ins tan ce T though 
it may be in less proportionate dimensions. The principle 
seems the best that has yet been hit upon, and, when that is 
right, failure is as difficult as it is to achieve success when the 
principle of the design h wrong* 

Taking it altogether, this palace at Fathpur-Sikr? is a romance 
in stone, such as few—very few—arc to be found anywhere; and 
it is a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it more 
distinct than can easily be obtained from any other source. 1 


1 The architecture of FaEhpur-Slkri' lias 
\tccn admirably surveyed and [Mustrated by 
ikn \zlu Mr. Edmund W. Smfah x — in four 
" pnrt * n m volumes, with over 4150 plate* 
apd photographs, of which about 32fl are 


cxtelkm ftrchhecmml *1 rawing,— puk 

hy the Go n't mm if til of the N»Tlbr- 
Wtstcrt. PtovififlcS. Alluhahad, 1894-97. 
Conf. G. Le Bon, ' Les Monimihmli dc 
I'lndc/pp F ^ 1 j’ 21 S a figs, 341-355, 
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AllaMbAd was a more favourite residence of this monarch 
than Agra, perhaps as much so as even Fathpur-Sikra; but the 
English* having appropriated the fort, its glories have been 
nearly obliterated. The most beautiful thing was the pavilion 
of the Challs Situiit or forty pillars so called from its having 
that number on the principal floor, disposed in two concentric 
octagonal ranges, one internal of sixteen pillars, the other out¬ 
side^ of twenty - four. Above this, supported by the inner 
colonnade, was an upper range of the same number of pillars 
crowned by a dome. This building has entirely disappeared, 
its materials being wanted to repair the fortifications. The great 
hall, however* still remains, represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 426). It was turned into an arsenal; a brick wall was run 



4^6, 1 Still in Pulflp« .it Allah'ibi'nl. (Fmen a Drawing by DmsiclL} 


up between its outer colonnades with windows of English 
architecture, and its curious pavilions and other accompaniments 
removed ; and internally! whatever could not be conveniently 
cut away w*as carefully covered up w r ith piaster and white wash T 
and hid by stands of arms and deal fittings. Still its plan can 
be made out: a square hall supported by eight rows of columns, 
eight in each row* thus making in all sixty-four* surrounded by 
a deep verandah of double columns* with groups of Four at the 
angles, all surmounted by bracket capitals of the most elegant 
and richest design, and altogether as fine in style and as rich 
in ornament as anything In India. 

Perhaps, however* the most characteristic of Akbar's build¬ 
ings is the tomb he commenced to erect for himself at Sikandara* 
about 5 miles north-west from Agra, which is quite unlike 
any other tomb built in India either before or since* and of a 
design borrowed, as I believe, from a Hindu* or more correctly, 
Buddhist^ model. It was completed in 1613, and is said to have 
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been twenty years in building. It stands in an extensive 
garden, approached by one noble gateway. In the centre of 
this garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, of a 
pyramidal form. The tower storey measures 320 ft each way, 
exclusive of the angle towers. It is 30 ft. in height, and pierced 
by ten great arches on each face, and with a larger entrance 
adorned with a mosaic of marble in the centre (Woodcuts 
Nos, 427, 428), 1 



On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 
[i! <5 ft. on each side, and 14 ft g in, in height. A third and 
fourth, of similar design, and respectively 15 ft a in, and 14 ft. 


v Nu plan or icetinn of tliL=. toflslj Uwt 
crcr^ so far as I know* by n puliJMiciJ, 
shough it has ^en in mt possesion fui 
nearly a fen Liny. Those here pvm ore 
from my own measurements* nnd 3 11 ■ -li^Ii 


ifccjy may h$ ct^rrcCL as- far as they me 
not so detailed as those of such a monu- 
melt OQgkt to be, and would have beeri p 
had it been in ih« liunds of miy at hci 
European nation. 
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6 in. high. stand on this, all these being of red sandstone, 
Within and above the last is a white marble enclosure 157 ft. 
each way, or externally just half the length of the lowest terrace,, 
its outer wall entirely composed of marble trellis-work of the 
most beautiful patterns. Inside it is surrounded by a colonnade 
or cloister of the same material, in the centre of which, on a 
raised platform, is the tombstone nf the founder, a splendid 
piece of the most beautiful arabesque tracer)-. This, however, 



V s - Dingr-im section I &F ont h.ill oF Akbar'i Tomb nt SifcaniLira, eipJanmlwr of its 
flttatigcmjenti. Sole 50 ft. to 1 in* 


is not the true burial-place; but the mortal remains of this 
great king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted 
chamber in the basement 35 ft. square, exactly under the 
simulated tomb that adorns tile summit of the mausoleum. 

At first sight it might appear that the design of this curious 
and exceptional tnmb was either a caprice of the monarch who 
built it, or an importation from abroad (Woodcut No, 429). My 
impression, on the contrary, is, that it' is a direct imitation of 
some such building as the old Buddhist viharas which mat have 
existed, applied to other purposes in Akbar’s time. Turning 


1 The dhgnun is probably sqdSoent to 
aaplww the Teal, but nans* not be taken 
as preLenriingr to he m eotred; mebiteet u rsil 
ilmwidg, 'i‘h«e Were parti, inch a-i Lbc 


height nf rhe lower rlfirric ud upper fclqjlt: 
kiGbkfi, I bad mi means of measuring,, 
anil After all, I was merely making 
llltjijyrandil Tut my own iatiskictiuiu 











View Qf Atbur's Tankb, SilmndiUia., (FYdm a Pb did graph«) 
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back, for instance, to Woodcuts Nos. So and lot reoresontim, 
the great rath at MamaSlapuram, it will be seen that the numbef 
and proportion of the storeys is the same. Tile pavilions that 
adorn the upper storeys of Aker's tomb appear distinct rena¬ 
scences of the cells that stand on the edge of each platform of 
the rock-cut example. If the tomb had been crowned by a 
Ckirmcal chamber over the tombstone, the likeness would hive 
been so great that no one could mistake it, and mv conviction 
is that such a chamber was part of the original design. No 
such royal tomb remains exposed to the air in any Indian 
mausoleum ; and the raised platform in the centre of the up *r 

hS l nST- ij8 - fL ^“‘ 1e, - <, S?j a ^ ,lke its foundat ™i that I cannot 
hdp believing it was intended for that purpose As the monu 

men t now stands, the pyramid has a trSn^tS and fi «2 
aspect. The total height of the budding now is a [ittlc more 
than 100 ft. to the top of the angle pavilions and a cent ^ 
dome jo or 40 ft higher, which is the proportion that the ba^e 
give.s seems jubt what is wanted to make this tomb as beautiful 
outline and in proportion as it is in detail, 1 Had it been so 

3S'S ,n,! ' ™" d haw 

jAJiASGlft, A.D, J60J-IG2S. 

When we consider how much was done bv his father and 

MbuTd in !L r3th ^ Start] ^ tofind h&K JahSSTtS 

»^ettis=«L**3S 

SiSRSaSi 

Mahal I F j 6 bird dings of Jahangirs reign, the Talriimiri 
MahalJ, alread y mentioned, In the Tort at KaSSbffS 

J. P'fj® flfth* beantifnl coloured 

work arc putrtuhed in - Ptlntflcraphi and 
of Historical Building’ (f.: riggs, 

- After the above was written, And 
I lie diagitim drawn {Woodcut No. j a 8l 
I ms flnt a little pleased to find the 
«/■ Finch's yranud. 
rfe res.rfr.i) m Am for some Venn, ,md 
vjiiitd. the tomft for the "lissr time 

SSJ'f 1 !* ® «J»d after describing 

most faithfully all its peculiarity an to 

■'At"" r - r "* s tllwlS( Adds t 
At^y 'ast ^t thereof there was only 
W * f3l “ d 1 With a Semite oyer 


Hie tantli, Kui it is to hy innt.ked over 
*»Jlh ihe moiL curious while and swekled 
nmrlile, and in he seeled all within with 
pare sheet gold richly inwrouuhi."_ 
PurchM his Pilgrims,' *qL i. p, 44 a 

I ■* ha d ris* Septhjt 

m T^a' rC f< V f“T" n - lcar5 . from 1584 
to 159S; and had repaired the fort and 

LatlUhe Akban Wall ipUtu^S 

inoltihed, tie the Akhiri Gale ns the 
Eantplw may still 
lhe “ehiltoture of 
b - V 
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the first years of his reign: the fine gateway to the Sarii’e 



at Nurmahail, 16 miles south of Jlfctidhar, was erected 


in 
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1 the ShalinvAr gardens and summer houses near -Sr.nagar 
J£?ta 8 t »temTTfiS+;' the tomb of Anarkali in the town of 
Lahor; and in the fort he added to Akbars htuldings _ 

eastern Khwib-gah, marked in the accompanying plait (W ood¬ 
cut No 430)' 5 and the Mott Masjid of white marble, with three 
domes" VSk though comparatively 

interesting. The Khwab-gah or sleeping apartments were in 
a quadrangle about 14O ft, in length, with a lofty pavdmn m h 
middle of the north side—then overlooking die Kuu—and at t- 
comers two chambers with Hindu pillars richly ’ n 

other three sides the area was surrounded by a ^lonnade, on 
pillars of red sandstone with bracket capitals caned with_!- 
of elephants, peacocks, and conventional animats, simitar to what 
weK in titu Ral at Agra. But thw> and nearlyall 

the buildings in the fort have tnut with no 

been entirely altered to suit the conveniences of ituhtjT W* 
To the south of Jahangir s palace Shah Jsfto ejected h 
DiwAn-i-'Amm, and on the west an extension of the palace, the 
smaller Khwnb-gah in which is an elegant pavilion of marble 
arches and open lattice work which long did duty as a gamsoi 
church. At the west end of the north front o( the ^ 
is known as the Samman Burj , 4 contsutnng the Shush MahaJI-- 
the work of Shah Jah.in and Aurangzib, added to by the S kh , 
and the NaulakhA pavilion a costly erection vntaid m pietra 
dura with flowers in precious stones. The square on the we t 
the fort, called the Hazuri B4gh, endo^ 1*e Barahdartrf 
Ranjit Singh, gives entrance to the Radshahi 
by Aurangzibin 1674. to which reference will be 1made belo^ 

The ereat mosque in the city of Lnahor ss that o _ 
Khan built in \ 6 u by Hakim yUimuJ-Mn^Sub^ 

Panjab under Shah Jahan. It is m the Persian sty^ cmered 
with enamelled tiles, and resplendent in colours, but g wj 
graceful in form. Its brick walls are covered with tag?) 
inlaid work called knshi, a kind of mosaic of 'jfraeAjrt tterj . 

Jahangir's own tomb at Sh&hdara, about 1 ™ _ . _ j 
of Uihor, was raised by his queen, the accomplished ■ 
imperious NOrJaMn, and was worthy of his budding 

but it has suffered as much as the others. The tomb*in 
the middle of a large walled garden about 540 yards 
extending to 60 acres, originally with gateways on each std 


l FhalE^mphefl in Cole k J fLoilduiEa m 
Ibc Fan)&V' pSates l and 2 . 

S p p-pcft 0. nali ve pblCI cf fchfi f CHl 1ft *pC 

time nrRanjiit Singh-—Cok F at iuf. 

. 1 * Sim. m,in b from juifliJ*™* — ottn" 

garni. TradiliaftrepoflialoitT 


lower here, p _ ^ 

* This inlaid work Ls Hesoihed &> 
J. L. KipUng, with i edomed 
of ihc fine gateway and ekJCPc detaik’j 
I in “Jaiimiloi Indian Art and tndui&y. 
toL it p. If, and plates 36-iS, 
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that from the court of the SanVe on the west having a marble 
arch and being about 5® ^ high, The mausoleum in the 
centre stands on a low plinth, 256 ft. square, and itself consists 
of a terraced platform, 209 ft. square and about 20j ft. high, 
with octagonal minarets of three storeys above the terraced 
roof, surmounted by white marble cupolas, and rising 85 ft. from 
the plinth. It is surrounded by arcades, having a centra! arch 
flanked by a doorway and five other arches on each side; the 
arcades have behind them forty rooms in all, through one of 
which on each side a passage leads through other two oblong 
apartments into the tomb chamber, wbich is thus enclosed in 
nearly solid walls of masonry 56 ft. thick on all sides. The 
sarcophagus is of white marble, inlaid with pietra dura work 
and stands in an octagonal chamber of 26* ft diameter and 
about 2 1 ft. high. On the roof over this is a raised platform 
S 3 fb square with a tessellated marble pavement, the marble 
parapet of which was carried off by Ranjit Singh, but has now 
been restored. 1 The building is of red sandstone inlaid with 
marble, and the details are all in excellent taste, but the long 
low facade between the minars is not architecturally very 
effective. 

On the west of this is the Sara'e, and beyond it the octagonal 
tomb of Asaf KhSn, the brother of Nur-Jah^n, who died in 1641, 
and across the railway is that of the queen herself—both stripped 
by Ranjit Singh of their marbles and inlaid work.® 

At the other end of his dominions also he built a splendid 
new capital at Dacca, in supersession to Gaur T and adorned It 
with several buildings of considerable dimensions. These, 
however, were principally in brick-work, covered with stucco] 
and with only pillars and brackets in stone. Most of them] 
consequently, are in a state of ruinous decay; marvellously 
picturesque, it must be confessed, peering through the luxuriant 
vegetation that is tearing them to pieces but hardly worthy 
to be placed in competition with the stone and marble'buildings 
of the more northern capitals. 

There is one building—the tomb known as that of rtimadu- 
d-dautah — at .Agra, however, which belongs to this reign, and 
though not erected by the monarch himself, cannot be passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design, but also because 
it marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. It was 
erected by Nur-JaMn, in memory of her father, who died in 


1 Thtrrii h 9 plan of ihc tumb and 
j^rden, but to b v«y small scale* aniong 
Major Cfde's plaStts m Gfiggs* 1 Fholo- 
^raptis and Draw ing% HiituricaE floiEd- 
ptate The devitbn and section 
VDLp II, 


lrtih coloured detail* \ plates 60 - 76 ) are 
to adequate hnwevcT. 

1 Thorntons 1 Lahore 1 and Sjftd 
Muhatnmad Lntif 5 1 Lahore 1 give detailed 
KCOtmu of the place. 


U 
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163] t and was completed in 162$. It is situated on the left 
bank of the river, in the midst of a garden surrounded by a 
wall measuring 540 ft on each side. Tn the centre of this, 
on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, a square measuring 
09 ft. on each side. It is two storeys in height, and at each 
angle is asi octagonal tower, surmounted by an open pavilion. 
The towers, however, are rather squat in proportion, and the 
general design of the building very far from being so pleasing 
as that of many less pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood 
Ha. it, indeed* been built in red sandstone* or even with an 
inlay of white marble like that of HumAyim, it would not 
have attracted much attention. Its real merit consists in bem* 
wholly in white marble, and being covered throughout with a 
rnosme in " pietra dura "-the first, apparently, and certainly one 

? the most splendid, examples of that class of ornamentation 
in India 1 

It seems that in the early part of the 17th century Italian 
artists, principally, apparently from Florence, were introduced 

U bce , n , said they ^ught the Indians the 
art of in laying marble with precious stories.- At Fathnur- 
bikrr, examples occur of “ inlay ” as well as of « overlav M and 
in the gateway of the Sikandara tomb inlaid work iV quite 
prevalent; but in the time of Shah Jahan it became the lead- 


J For detail of ihe decoration, j« E. 
W- Smith's * Moghul Colour Decoration 
of Agra, pp. iS- 20 p and plau* 64 - jy ; 
" Photograph* and Drawings of Indian 
Buildings, s plates or *J OTama I of 

Indbim Art and Industry,' vol. yj. pp. 
and pkt« 59-66, " 

3 Although ibb was far a lime hardly 
doubted b no very direct eriilena was 
Adduced to prove that it was to foreign — 
t Inrcntin*—urtisti that Lbc JcvrlLuxi^ owe 
the art of Inlaying in precious none-* gener¬ 
ally known as work m "pietra dm.'* 
Austin or Augustin dc Borifeaui; h Llit 
only European artist whose name can be 
identified m\h any works of 1 he elncc 
IJc was employed by Shah Jahin at 
Delhi, fttttl is supposed La have merited 
tbiii mosaic of Orpheus or Apollo pkviog 
to the beasts, after Raphael's ptefur^ 
which Adorned the throne thercj and waj J 
Inng in the Endian Miued m at SoutFi 
Kensington* bat wad taken back -unt] 
wtetd to its pEaze hy Lord Curaon. 

In * The Nineteenth Century and 
After,* rtjL iii (4903 )_pp. fcri^fT, M t . 
k, B. HaTeU* of the CaicuHa School of 
Art, ha*, shown reason for a^rtbisig this 
inlaid work to Arab and Tertian origins 


pointing eo the “Elaborate sttolls or Cnn- 
Teatlonal Arabian design l ' 1 and ike 
rnmiiiar Jordan » sunh *a rose¬ 

water vc&seis, xbc cy pres** 1 ' elc,* which 
clUractE 4 kve the an, 

Up to the- erection of the gates 10 
AliUr's tomb at Sikandara in the first 
ten years oF Jahangir'S reign, A, D. 

I&15. we have infinite rnnsaks nTcolnured 
marble, but few specimens of 
In I'titniidu-d-daulah's tomb, a.D. I&15- 
i&iS, vie hftvt hoftt systems in great 
perfection. In the Tiij and palace* at 
A£J-n and Delhi* built by SMfa loMiu 
AD. 162^ - Id 6H, the mosaic bus dis- 
T lteijl £ pupj-'limtfld by chc 
■nlay. It was just before that time 
tbas the system uf inlayingcalled "pietra 
rtnrn was iDTented r and Ittome , [, £ 

t* ° ien P " S ^Ct, [td thnoLLghoUt, 
Kurope; but though daring the rdgss% u f 

,'ire twrj lim( - nauiietl mocmfdiE hsEm$ 
3ffi! wcr£ l ]n their ^rriee, there b no 
deflate mdenwthat they held biiuenttal 
PMJ \ wbl^E artists from Shiftii T BighdAd, 
SanfLHrkand and Kanauj are mentiond u 
daring tin- ercc.iun of 

f" e T?l J ^hillr—me*! probably designed 

fat Ab Atardan Khan, a Persian, ref ogee. 
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in- characteristic of the style, and both his palaces and his 
tombs owe their principal distinction to the beauty of the 
mociL in which this new invention was employed. 

It has been doubted whether this new art was really a 
foreign introduction, or whether it had not been invented" by 
the native of India themselves, The question never, probably, 
*ou!d have arisen had one of the fundamental principles of 
architecture been better understood. When we, for instance, 
having no art of our own, copy a Grecian or Roman pillar, 
or an Italian medieval arch in detail, we do so literally 
without any attempt to adapt it to our uses or climate: but 
when a people having a style of their own wish to adopt 
any feature or process belonging to any other style, they do 

r lapC '!i tD J tbe ! r u *-‘ s; aild 11 is th ' s distinction 
between adopting and adapting that makes all the difference 

t0 intruduce with their mosaics 

I the d..tans of their Cinque-cento architecture, The Indiana 
set about reproducing, with the new materials and processes— 

of Akbar had been m the habit of carving in stone or of 
inlaying in marble. Every form was adapted to the place 

SPS,*^ 1 °-^ XT* ™ e , Sf * le remained ** same, so 
did all the details; the materials only were changed, and the 

patterns only so far as was necessary to adapt them to the 
smaller and more rctined materials that were to be med 1 
As one of the first, the tomh ofl-timMu-d-dauIah was certainly 
one or the least successful specimens of its class, The patterns 
do not quite (it the places where they are put, and the spaces 
are not always those best suited for this style of decorSon 
Hut, on the other hand, the beautiful tracery- of the pierced 
m«rUe dAbn of its windows, which resemble those of Salim 
Chishti s tomb at Fathpur- S ikrt, the beauty of its wh£ 

colour of its decorations, make up 
so beautiful a whole, that it is only on comparing it «'irh .lh- 
works of Shah Jahan that we are justified in finding fault. 

Siiak Jahan, jld. 1628-1658. 

architecture^ wy Tha Vhieh't “t'"? ° f 

tetteen the S ty.c of W &£ 

Jahan nor any contn,,. a. gtcat a, that betaken the man!. 

They ut)»pl«l iht'inJriteS^rra t^T Vn Ti A"**®**/ 

Ch*Ikns IQ Itttif on piposJ, 1 3rfcdvotjL PP-JJ7 *«?!■. 
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vigour and exuberant originality of the first, as compared with 
the extreme but almost effeminate elegance of the second. 
Certainly when the same people, following the same religion, 
built temples and palaces in the same locality, nothing of the sort 
ever occurred in any country whose history is now known to us. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the two styles more strongly 
marked than in the palace of Agra—from the red stone palace 
of Akbar or Jahangir, with its rich sculptures and square Hindu 
construction, a door opens into the white marble court of the 
haram; of Shah Jahan y 1638-1648), with all its feeble prettmess, 
but at the same time marked with that peculiar elegance which 
is found only In the East The court is not large, 170 ft. by 
235 ft,, but the whole Is finished with the most elaborate care. 
Three sides of this are occupied by the residences of the ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for archi¬ 
tectural beauty; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is 
occupied by three white marble pavilions of singular elegance. 

As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this 
court were the most elegant and elaborately decorated apart¬ 
ments in the palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the 
walls and roots still show the elegance with which they were 
adorned. 1 

Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 
500 ft by 370 ft, surrounded hy arcades, and approached at 
the opposite ends through a succession of beautiful courts open¬ 
ing into one another by gateways of great magnificence. On 
one side of this court is the great hail of the palace—the 
Diw&n-i- Amm—20S fL by 7^ supported by three ranges 
of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides, and 
with a niche for the throne at the back. 1 Behind it are two 
smaller courts, the one containing the DiwUn-i-Kliiss, or private 
hall of audience, the other the haram. The hall in the former 
is one of the most elegant or Shah Jahin’s buildings, being 
wholly of white marble inlaid with coloured stones, and the 
design of the whole being In the best style of his reign, It 
consists of an open colonnade and an Inclosed room behind, 
and measures 65 ft. in length by 34 ft, and 22 ft, high. The 
carving is beautiful, and the flowers inlaid In the white marble 
with red camelian and others are of fine effect. 


J The great hath Was torn up by ifte 
Marquis of Hastings with the imiMUkm 
of presenting- it to George IV., nn in¬ 
tention appajcntly never carried out; hut 
it h dilEcult to ascertain the facts now, 
M the whole of the mflrllte flooring with. 
Whftt remained of the bath vis sold by 
auction by Lord Wi llia m Ben truck, anti 


fetched prosily i per cent. of 
original cost ; but it helped to etc out 
the vfiLLi^s of India in a manner most 
congenial to the spirit uf 111 governors. 

- ihfth rare and money are flow 
expended liberally for the protection ±w\ 
maintenance nf such nld I .-n i l l lings that 
remain, in the province. 
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One of the most picturesque features about this palace is 
a marble pavilion, in two storeys, that surmounts one of the 
circular bastions on the river face, between the haram and the 
Dtwan - i - K hass, It looks of an earlier style than that of 
Sbih Jahurij and if Jahangir built anything here it is this. 
On a smaller scale, it occupies the same place here that the 
Chalis Situn did in the palace at Allahabad ; and exemplifies, 
even more than in their larger buildings the extreme elegance 
and refinement of those who designed these palaces.* 

Fa lace at Delhi, 

Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more picturesque, and 
historically certainly more interesting, than that of Delhi, the 
latter had the immense advantage of being built at once* on one 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent, as a builder, of all 
the sovereigns of India. It had, however, one little disadvantage, 
in being somewhat later than Agra, All Shah Jahan's buildings 
there seem to have been finished before he commenced the 
erection the new city of Sh 4 h Jahanabad with its palace, and 
what he built at Agra is soberer, and in somewhat better taste 
than at Delhi, Notwithstanding these defects, the palace at 
Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent palace in the East 
—perhaps in the world—and the only one* at least in India, 
which enables us to understand what the arrangements of a com¬ 
plete palace were when deliberately undertaken and carried out 
on one uniform plan (Woodcut No. 431). 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agra 
close to the edge of the Jamna, is a nearly regular parallelogram, 
with the angles slightly canted off, and measures 1600 ft, east 
and west, by 3300 ft. north and south, exclusive of the gateways. 
It is surrounded on all sides by a very noble wall of red sand¬ 
stone, relieved at Intervals by towers surmounted by kiosks. 
The principal entrance or Labor Gate (l on the west faces the 
Chandni Chauk, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted 
with two rows of trees, and with a stream of water running 
down its centre. Entering within its deeply-recessed portafyou 
find yourself beneath the vaulted hall (K h the sides of which 
are In two storeys, and with an octagonal break in the centre. 
This hall, which is 375 ft. in length over all, has very much the 
effect of the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral, and forms the 
noblest entrance known to belong to any existing palace. At its 


1 Leafed plans of Lhis pda ce exM Ui H Uandljooh of Agra/ though useful as 

(ht Wv Department i!-f India. Without flu as it h on tco small * *£ale and 

such pUttN It ift v i-ty diftlcul t tii make any not SBfiicieri Uy detailed for purposes of 

descnpUrm intelligible TEni in Keene's architectural Lllusuntion. 
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inner end this hall opened into a courtyard, 350 ft. square from 
the centre of which a noble bfizAr iF, G) extended right and left, 
tike the hall, two storeys in height, but not vaulted. One of these 



+JI- Pilfer at DcUu. 4l' ram n native Ftnn in Itw possessisti of thv Aultmr.) 

led to the Delhi gate (H) on the south, the other, which 1 believe 

wa* I A? r 3 U1 KSrttS* t0 earden. In front, at the entrance, 

as the Naubat k liana (A), or music hall, beneath which 
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the visitor entered the second or great court of the palace, 
measuring 550 ft. north and south, by 585 ft east and west In 
the centre of this stood the Dlwan-i-’Amm (B), or great audience 
hall of the palace, very similar in design to that of Agra, but 
more magnificent Its dimensions are about 200 Tl by 100 ft 
over all. In its centre is a highly ornamental niche, in which, 
on a platform of marble richly inlaid with precious stones, 1 and 
directly facing the entrance, once stood Lhe celebrated peacock 
throne* the most gorgeous example of its class that perhaps 
even the East could ever boast oL- Behind this again was a 
garden-court ; on its eastern side was the Rang Mahall (C), or 
painted hal| t containing a bath and other apartments. 

This range of buildings, extending 1600 ft, east and west, 
divided the palace into two nearly equal halves. In the northern 
division of it were a series of small courts* surrounded by build¬ 
ings apparently appropriated to the use of distinguished guests- 
and in one of them overhanging the river stood the celebrated 
Diwtri-i-KhAss (D), or private audience hall—if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most highly ornamented of all Shah 
Jahan's buildings. 3 It is larger, certainly, and far richer in 
ornament than Shat at Agra, though hardly so elegant in design ; 
but nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay of precious 
stones with which it is adorned, or the general poetry of the 
design. It is round the roof of this hall that the famous 
inscription runs: li If there is a heaven on earth, it is this. It is 
this/" which may safely be rendered into the sober English 
assertion, that no palace now existing in the world possesses an 
apartment of such singular elegance as this. 

Beyond Lid hi to the northward were the gardens of the 
palace, laid out in the usual formal style of the East* but 
adorned with fountains and little pavilions and kiosks of while 
marbie ? that render these so beautiful and so appropriate to such 
a climate. 


1 When we look possession of the 
palace every one seems to have looted 
ftfltr lhe moil independent Cushion. 
Atttoaj; others* el Captain (aftertfiMs 
Sir John! Jones lore up a great pari of 
this platform, but had ilie- happy idea to 
get bis 3 ooL set in majlde ;l* table tops. 
Two of tbM he lifrHlghl home and 
vM to die Government for £ juo, and 
placed in die India Musculo. Xu 
1 me can d rud n that Lhe one with the 
birds whiS exrOitcd by Florentine, nr at 
least I Lilian artists ; whi I c the other, 
already mentioned t which was apparently 
at she back of the platform, is a bad 
copy From Kaphael^ picture of Orpheus 
Cbanning ibe beaiLs, As is welt known. 


| a hat again u copy of a picture to ibe 

Catacombs, There Orphcds h playing 
on a lyre, Id Raphael's picture on n violin, 
and that is the insLranienl represented 
in the Delhi monte liven if other 
evidence weic wanting, tbU would be 
suflicteiiE. to set the question at rest. It 
certainly was nut put there by ibe In gut 
Aurengdb, 

s IS was broken tl p and tarried off by 
Nadir Sb&h. in 1739. 

3 South of this and between it and the 
Rang Mahall is the Summon-bni], pro¬ 
jecting from the line of the walh. Ai 
the north end b the Shih Burj and at the 
south the Ai&d Burj, 
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The whole of the area between the central range of buildings 
to the south, and eastward from the bazlr, measuring about 
iooo fL each way, was occupied by the haram and private 
apartments of the palace, covering, consequently, more than 
twice the area of the Escurial, or, in fact, of any palace in 
Lurope, According to the native plan I possess,'which I see 
no reason for distrusting, it contained three garden courts and 
-some thirteen or fourteen other courts, arranged some for stale 
some for convenience; but what they were like we have no 
means of knowing. Not one vestige of them now remains. 
Judging from the corresponding parts of the palace at Agra, 
bunt by the same monarch, they must have vied with the public 
apartments in richness and in beauty when originally erected 
but having continued to be used as an abode down to the time 
of the mutiny, they were probably very much disfigured and 

**?*}■*"* W3 ? > 1,0 doubt ’ at “ ltw ^ inside the 
walls of the palace during the last hundred years as it was out- 

hcdc T or as we find it at Lucknow and elsewhere; but all the 
essential parts of the structure were there, and could easily have 
nor« dl5en ^ mb f red from the accretions that had been heaped 
E“£ , lbe ,d r ea ' l^wever, of doing this was far from entering 
into the heads of our governor* The whole or the haram courts 

lT pt °7 **“,!■« of th * earth to make way 
2 T.J ^ dt i barmck, Without those who carried out this 

fearful piece of \ andahsm, thinking it even worth while to 
make a plan of what they were destroying or preserving any 
record of the most splendid palace in the world. S * 

. ‘he pubHc parts of the palace all that now remains is the 
entrance halt, the Kmbat KhAna, the UtwAn-i-’Amm and 
nn ' 5f . anti .Rang MahalJ—long used as a mess-room—and 
one or two small pavilions. They are the gems of the palace 

thel w ah r hOUt corridors connecting them 

the> lose all their meaning and more than half their beauty 1 

■ uated in the middle of a British barrack -yard:, they look like 
precious stones torn from their settings in some exquisite piece 
of Oriental jewellers work and set at random in a bed of the 
commonest plaster. 1 Q1 me 

, 1 It uo^ht in fnimc-s to be adtl«l that, 

*™ dx&hm been in tmr paisesunn, 

CftnsEdeiabfo Sums have been erpenfltd 
on^ihc repair of these fruRmcaU, 
s The e*at£e fur this deliberate act of 
Vandalism was* of course the milMfiij 
Lhai it was necetsiry to place the 
garrison Delhi in security In ibe event 
hjJ" any sudden cm ergettcy. Had it b™ 
correct it wanld httv* been a raEid ras* 

|jut this ii not the o^c. Witlimit totjeh- 


inn *■ singlf biding of Shi! Uuns 

,aipl * spaff walls 

? tfi« slorft irnl muicrial uf the 

E“ S™! 1 -tn !iie pa] ,. ec ^ 

Sailmpifh imp s space for a gwriwm, 
““™ than doubly ample 10 man theii 
in ev etit of an cm-ftJtt. There 
Was' ample space fat larger aad bettei 
veniuatd barracks jusi outside ihe 
palace walls, for the rest t ?f ibe^m&otru 
wbe could easily have gained the jibe he t 
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Taj MahalL 

Tt is a pleasure to turn from this destroyed and desecrated 
palace to the Taj Mahal], which even more, perhaps than the 
palace, was always the chef-d'oeuvre of Shah Jaliln’s reign 
(Woodcut No, 432). It, too, has been fortunate In attracting the 
attention of the English, who have paid sedulous attention to it 
for some time past, and keep it now, with its gardens, in a 
perfect state of substantial repair. 

No building in India has been so often drawn and photo¬ 
graphed as this, or more frequently described; but, with all this, 
it is almost impossible to convey an idea of It to those who 
have not seen it, not only because of its extreme delicacy, and 
beauty of materia] employed in its construction, but from the 
complexity of its design. If the Taj were only the tomb itself, 
it might be described, but the platform on which it stands, with 
its tall minarets, is a work of art in itself Beyond this are the 
two wings, one of which is a mosque, which any where else would 
be considered an important building. This group of buildings 
forms one side of a garden court S80 ft. square; and beyond this 
again an outer court, of the same width but only half the depth. 
This is entered by three gateways of its own, and contains in the 
centre of its inner wall the great gateway of the garden court, 
a worthy pendant to the Taj itself 1 Beautiful as it Is in 
itself the T£j would lose half its charm if it stood alone. 
[ t is the combination of so many beauties, and the perfect 
manner in which each is subordinated to the other, that makes 
up a whole which the world cannot match, and which never 
fails to impress even those who are most indifferent to the 
effects produced by architectural objects in general. 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Nos. 433,434) explain suffi¬ 
ciently the general arrangement and structural peculiarities of the 
tomb or principal building of the group. The raised platform 
on which it stands is 18 ft. high ? faced with white marble, and 
exactly 313 ft, square. At each comer of this terrace stands a 
minaret 133 ft in height, and of the most exquisite proportions, 
more beautiful, perhaps, than any other in India, In the centre 
of this marble platform stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 
ft, with the corners cut off to the extent of 33 ft. g in,* the facade 
rising 92 ft 3 in. from the platform. The centre of this is 


nf ibe palate Walla in the event of ahf 
sudden rising of tic dlirens. 

The enghwOTt it woqld se+in. per¬ 
ceived that by Gutting the palace they 
cO&Id provide Hi no UOUblr or expense a 
wall round their barmet - yard, and for 


ibis or some such wretched motive or 
economy I he palace was sacrificed £ 

J A plan of this garden, with the Tip 
and all the surioanding buildings, wit! 
be found in the “Journal of the Royal 
Aikric Sodetf/ *el, p. 4-2. 
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View of TilJ Mnlinll, (Kroiii 3 Photograph. ) 
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occupied by the principal dome, 58 ft. in diameter and rising 74 
ft. above the roof or 191 from the platform, under which is an 
enclosure formed by a screen of trellis-work of white marble, a 
chef-d'oeuvre of elegance in Indian art 1 Within this stand the 
tombs—that of Arjumand Bano Begain, styled Mumt&z Mahal), 
En the centre, and that of her husband Shih J&Mn on one side. 
These, however, as is usual in Indian supulchres, arc not the true 
tombs—the bodies rest in a vault, Jevd with the surface of the 
ground (as seen in the section) beneath plainer tombstones, 
placed exactly underneath those in die hall above. 

In every angle of the building is a smaJJ domical apartment 
of two storeys in height, 26 ft 8 in. in diameter, and these are 
connected, as shown in the plan, by various passages and halls* 

The light to the central apartment is admitted only through 
double screens of white marble trellis - work of the most 
exquisite design, one on llie outer, and one on the inner face of 
the walls. In our climate this would produce nearly complete 
darkness; hut in India, and in a building wholly composed of 
white marble, this was required to temper the glare that other* 
wise would have been intolerable. As it is, no words can 
express the chastened beauty pf that central chamber seen in 
the soft gloom of the subdued light that readies it through the 
distant and half-dosed openings that surround it When used 
as a IMrahdari, or pleasure palace, it must always have been 
the coolest and loveliest of garden retreats, and now that it is 
sacred to the dead it is the most graceful and the most impressive 
of rhe sepulchres of the world. 

This building, too, is an exquisite example of that system 
or inlaying with precious stones which became the great 
characteristic of the style of the Mughals after the death of 
Akhar, All the spandrifs of the Tij, all the angles and more 
important architectural details, are heightened by being inlaid 
with precious stones, such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, and 
the like, these are combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as 
exquisite in design as beautiful in colour; and, relieved by the 
pure white marble in which they are inlaid, they form the most 
beautiful and precious style of ornament ever adopted in 
architecture; though* of course, not to be compared with the 
intellectual beauty of Greek ornament, it certainly stands first 


1 Front its design 1 can ML help fancy. 
■'iflU this screen Was erected after 

S n 1 * deaiH. It is not menliooed in 
ier’s account {‘ Travel*/ Constable’s 
edr p. *9®]. Ii certainly looks more 
modem, ami is reported 10 be sa II is 
sud IKdl tie sarcophagus of the empress. 


H':ij originally mrioUJided by a screen of 
fioEd, jstndded wirh gems Tile apaitmea 1 
bad iwo silver doors, said to have cost 
12? ( eoo rupees, winch were carried off 
and me] Led by Sur^ninU* JIls when 
they lacked Ajjra in 1761. 
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sparingly introduced on the mosque that stands to the west of 
the T£j p or on the fountains and surrounding buildings. The 
judgment, indeed, with which this style of ornament is 
apportioned to the various parts is almost as remarkable as the 
ornament itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and skill 
of the Indian architects of that age. 

The long rows of cypresses, which line the marble paths that 
intersect the garden at right angles, and are backed up by 
masses of evergreen foliage, lend a charm to the whole which 
the founder and his children could hardly have realised. Each 
of the main avenues among these trees has a canal along its 
centre studded with marble fountains, and each vista le&ds to 
some beautiful architectural object. With the jamna in front, 
and this garden with its fountains and gateway behind ; with 
its own purity of material and grace of form, the Taj may 
challenge comparison with any 

creation of the same sort in the ^ 1,1 

whole world. Its beauty may W * 

not be of the highest class, but ( • * *-i * % 

in its class it is unsurpassed. \ dn 

Though neither so magni- ;j ^ 

fkent nor so richly ornamented ! I 

as some or his other build- ! > 

Ings, the Mott Masjid or Fear! ! 

Mosque, which Shfth Jahan J| "" H ^ 

erected in ihe fort of Agra, ^ 

1646-1653, b one of the purest If • I 

and most elegant buildings of I -I 

its class to be found anywhere I : j I 

(Woodcut No. 435)1 It is not I ■ I 

large, measuring only 187 ft. I ^ . 

by 254 ft. over all externally ; 
and though raised on a lofty 

stylobate, which ought to give 'u- s 

it dignitv, it makes no pre- 435. Plan of Mail wssj^i 


among the purely decorative forms of architectural design. 
This mode of ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs 
Lhemselves and the screen that surrounds them, though 
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rounded by a low colonnade ID ft. IO in. deep ; bul on the west, 
by the mosque itself, 159 ft. by 56 ft internally, which was 
accessible at both ends from the private apartments of the 
It opens on the court by seven arches of great beauty, 
surmounted by three domes of the bulbous form that 
universal about this time (Woodcut No. 436). The 


\ sew in 'Ostorlj-ariJ of Moil Miiajid, Agra. iFruna a. l^oto^Kijifcii,) 


woodcut cannot do it justice, it must be seen to be appreciated ; 
but t hardly know, aruTyhere, of a building so perfectly pure and 
elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful contrast with the 
buildings of Akbar in the same place. 

The Jftmi Maajid at Delhi begun in 1644 but not finallv 
completed till 165S, is not unlike the Mot! Masjid in plan, 
though built on a very much larger scale, and adorned with 
two noble minarets, which are wanting in the Agra example; 
while from the somewhat capricious admixture uf red ^^nJ***"* 
with white marble* it is far from possessing the same 
arid purity of effect. It is, however, one of the few mosques, 
either m India or elsewhere, that is designed to produce a 
pleasing effect externally. As wilt be seen from the woodcut 
(No. 437 ). h Is raised on a lofty basement, and its three gate¬ 
ways, combined with the four angle towers and the frontispiece 
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i irent ^losqUE nl Delhi irorn i\\r. ft, K. (From m Sketch by the Aulhor.) 
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and domes of the mosque itself, make up a design where all the 
parts are pleasingly subordinated to one another, but at the 
same time produce a whole of great variety and elegance. The 
mosque itself is 201 It. in length by 120 ft Pf and is flanked hy two 
niinars 130 ft. high, formed in alternate vertical stripes of sand¬ 
stone and white marble, and crowned by light marble pavilions 
Its principal gateway cannot be compared with that at Fathpur 
Sikn (\\ oodcut No. 4 2 5) i but it is a nohte portal, and from its 
smaller dimensions more in harmony w ith the objects by which 
it is surrounded. 

It * s not a liLtle singular* looking at the magnificent mosque 
which Akbar built in his palace at Fathpur SlkrL and the 
Mot! Masjsd, with which SMh JaMn adorned the palace at 
Agra, that he should have provided no place of worship in his 
palace at Delhi. The little Mot! mosque that Is now found there 
was added by Aurangzib, and, though pretty enough in itself* is 
very small, only 60 ft. square over all, arid utterly unworthy of 
such a palace. Iherc ss no place of prayer, within the palace 
walls, of the time of Shah jahan, nor, apparently, any intention 
of providing one. The j^mi' Mwjid was so near.'and soanp arent |y 
part of the same design, that it seems to have been considered 
sufficient to supply this apparently' anomalous deficiency It 
stands m the market place facing the Delhi gate of the fort on a 
platform about 11 ft. high, reached by steps in front and on the 
south side* but the great gateway m front was pulled down by 
the British during the Mutiny. It occupies but a small area— 
130 ft. by jgo ft.—and has five entrances. Its three domes, 
without necks, are a sort of compromise between the earlier flat 
dome and the tall form, subsequently Introduced, They are nr 
red sandstone with aigzag bands of white marble circling round 
them not without beauty, if appropriate to the building on 
vvhich they are placed. The rnosque was built For, or in honour 

°f sSjah^. " 0He ln ‘ ! 

AURA 2 fC 5 C?P, OR ’AlAMCJk, A.D. 1658-1707. 

. !u e fcw tHnm rapft startling in the history of this 

style than the rapid decline of taste that set in with the acces¬ 
sion of AurangzTb. The power of the Mughal empire reached 
its culminating point in his reign, and there were at least no 
external signs of decay visible before the end of his reign. Even 
if his morose disposition did not lead him to spend much money 
on palaces or dvl buildings, hLs religious fanaticism might, one 
would think, have led him to surpass his predecessors in the extent 
ot splendour of their mosques or religious establishments. 
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This. however, is far from being the case,, lie dEd p indeed, as 
mentioned above, pull down the temple of Vijv&rvar, at Benares, 
in order to erect a mosque, whose tali and graceful minarets still 
form one of the most prominent features in every view of the 
city. After the shrine of Siva at Benares, the great temple 
of K wava Deva or Krishna at MathtirA was the most sacred in 
Hindustan, It had been erected, or rebuilt, by the famous 
Bir-Singh Bund-el a during the reign of Jahangir at a oust or 
thirty-three lakhs of rupees j 1 and immediately after the destruc¬ 
tion of tlie Vijvervar temple in 1669, “his religious Majesty JP 
ordered this also to be levelled to the ground and a vast 
mosque, about 170 ft in length, to bo erected on the platform. 1 

ft was not, however, from any love of architectural magni¬ 
ficence that this was done, but to insult his Hindu subjects 
and mark the triumph oT Islam over Hinduism, The mosques 
themselves are of no great magnificence, but, except that at 
Labor, none more important was erected, so far as 1 know, 
during his reign. 

The Jami p or Badshahi mosque at Labor, which is entered 
from the west side of the Hazuri Bftgh (Woodcut N0. 430), was 
erected in 1674 from the proceeds of the estates of his eldest 
brother Bara Shikoh, whom he had put to death in 1659, The 
gateway from the Hazuri BAgh, raised on a lofty platform set 
on arches, is an imposing structure of red sandstone and marble. 
In a chamber above this archway are preserved certain “relics” 
of Muhammad and his family. The mosque itself, erected 
under the supervision of Fid if Khftn Koka, the emperor’s foster- 
brother, is a building of considerable merit and the latest 
specimen of the Mughal architectural style. It has three domes 
of white marble and very pleasing form, and in this and the 
general arrangements of the facade it is almost a copy of the 
Jami* Masjid at Delhi, but the marble ornamentation of the 
great central arch and the front arcade b very inferior in 
detail 3 ; and the minarets, instead of terminating the facade, are 
quite plain octagonal towers, placed at the comers of the court 
about 175 yards apart. They arc, as usual, of three storeys, but 
their cupolas had to be removed after an earthquake in 1840. 

Few things can show how steadily and rapidly the decline of 
taste had set in than the fact that when that monarch was 


1 It was deset ibtfd lei seme detail by 
Tavernier, saw il in (650, — Ball 1 a 
translation: of TavmurrE “TtMels/VcL 
ii ppL z^oii. Bernier also mentions Li 
ill f&t—* Travel # 1 E&aO, p. alt*. 

= Elliot's 1 HiUory of India/ voL viL 
p, 1S4. The idol—an image of Krishna 
—Imd ju±t been removed hy R&jmiraha 

VOL, II* 


Rina of Udayptii, and is now at 
Nitjidw ana. 

3 1 Tunuctiocs Royal Instilulc of 
Hritkh Ar ch it ec ts, 1 N. Sen vol. v. p. 66 s 
G. Le Eon, * Les McnamenLs de I'lnde,’ 
p. 22 O and fig. This mosque was 

used bf the Slkbs as a magazine, hut wu 
ics tored 10 the Mukunouduy in 1S5&. 

X 
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residing at Aurangabad between the years 1660*70 having lost 
his favourite wife, 1 Rabia Daurant, the tomb in honour of her 
memory-whmh is ascribed to her third son A zam Shah—was 
intended, it is said, to reproduce an exact copv of Shah Tahan's 
celebrated tomb, the TAj M ah all But the difference between 
the two monuments, even in so short an interval, is startling. 
The first stands alone in the world for certain qualities all can 
appreciate; the second is by no means remarkable for any 
qualities uf elegance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity 
ta f te ‘ In l , he ( be S«nnmg of the nineteenth ccnfurv k 

r J? f COpy 0 r the Tij *** erectol itl Lucknow over 
*he tomb of one of its sovereigns. I n this last, however 

tawdnness reign supreme. It is difficult to 
understand how a thing can be so like in form and so unlike 
in apmt; but so it is, and these three Taj vs form a very 

fhe^re^M b i ri ldl t0 measurc tfie decline of art after 
he great Mughal dynasty passed its zenith and began its 
rapid downward career. s 

Qh.u w eZlb ] ,i r n ? Sdf !i “, buried & ^e court of the tomb of 

the cavef of EitrV in, T a h Khl, d .^ d > a «null hamlet just above 
the caves of Llura. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the tomb 

LTothx nZT i?' bty r* r hat wouJd havc **«d fo«- 

an> of his nobles He neglected, apparently, to provide for 
himself this necessary adjunct to a Tartar’s glorv and Ins 
successors were too weak, even had they been Alined to 

SSinlfe Drnissl0l \ Strange to say, the sacred Tulsi-tree of 
the Hindus once took root in a crevice of the brickwork and 

° f th ' taEO,ed 

the A j ,rafl S 7 [ b also Itia de a few additions to 

were D i ; ' bUt a Unilg ^ re ' gn many splendid palaces 

were erected both in the capital and elsewhere The most 

extensive and splendid of these was that built by his aspirin-:' 

F 0t r r . m 'ir Shik0b If ' fo-eie, ; 5 P cTn g 

wholly tlmwSk of?hc ** ^ * *“ *"* 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurang/ib 

long escaped this profanation, but generally they are either in 

Sfrrt aS afld With a1] ***&£ Sw too 

clearly the degradation of style which had then fairly set in 

»nd «**h » even mo* apparent the ^ «piS “j 
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Qudh, Haidarabad, and other cities which have risen into 
importance during the last hundred years. 

Even these capitals,, however, are not without edifices of a 
palatial class, which from their size and the picturesqueness of 
their forms deserve attention, and to an eye educated among 
the plaster glories of the Alhambra would seem objects of no 
small interest and beauty. Few, however, are built of cither 
marble or squared stone! most of them arc of brick or rubble- 
stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, coupled with the 
inferiority oT their design, will always prevent their being 
admired in immediate proximity with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 

In a history of Muhammadan art in India which had any 
pretensions to be exhaustive;, it would be necessary to describe 
before concluding many minor buildings, especially tombs, 
which are found in every corner of the land. For, in addition 
to the Imperial tombs mentioned above, the neigh bod rhonds of 
Agra and Delhi are crowded with those of the nobles of the 
court, some of them scarcely less magnificent than the mausolea 
of their masters. 

Besides the tombs, however, in the capitals of the empire, 
there is scarcely a city' of any importance in the whole course 
of the Ganges or JamnA, even as far eastward as Dacca, that 
does not possess some specimens of this form of architectural 
magnificence. Jaunpur and Allahabad are particularly rich in 
examples; but Patna and Dacca possess two of the most 
pleasing of the smaller class of tombs that are to be met with 
anywhere. 

Mysore and Oudh, 

If it were worth while to engrave a sufficient number of 
illustrations to make the subject intelligible, one dr two chapters 
might very easily be filled with the architecture of these two 
dynasties That of Mysore, though only lasting forty years 
—A*D. 1760-17^9—was sufficient!v far removed from European 
influence to practise a style retaining something of true 
architectural character. The pavilion called the Darya Dauiat 
at Seringapatam resembles somewhat the nearly contemporary 
palace at Dig in style* but is feebler and of a much less 
ornamental character. The tomb, too, of the founder of the 
dynasty, and the surrounding mausolea, retain a reminiscence 
of former greatness 3 but will not stand comparison with the 
Imperial tombs of Agra and Delhi. 

On the other hand, the tomb of Abu -1 Mansur Khan Safdar 
Jang (1739-17 54)p the second of the Nawab Vazirs of Qudh, 
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situated about 5 miles from the yutb at Delhi, is not quite 
unworthy of the locality in which it is found. Though so late 
m date (A.D. 1756), it looks grand and imposing at a distance, 
hut it will not bear dose inspection , Plate XXXIV.j. It stands 
in a large garden and is raised on a terrace, 10 ft. high and 
1 to ft. square, over arched cells. The tomb is about 60 ft. 
.square, and in the general arrangements of the plan is not m- 
i n that oj Humayun. I he central room, about 20 ft. square, 
contains the very handsome marble monument, highly polished 
ough somewhat florid in design. The floor and lower portion 
of the walls are faced with marble, and it is roofed by a flattish 
orac at a height of about 40 ft. Round this apartment are 
four square and four octagonal rooms on the ground floor, 
with the like arrangement above. 1 Respecting the whole, Mr. 

I anshawe remarks;- “if the decoration of the corner towers 
is not successful, the combination of white marble and fawn- 
coloured sandstone m the centre is pleasing. The plaster 

l° r t fe i nt T° r is J^^aps more degraded*^ than 
«fc? about the tomb/' Even this qualified praise 
can hardt> be awarded to any of tile buildings in the capital in 
which hts dynasty was finally established. 

If mass and richness of ornamentation were in themselves 
sufficient to constitute architecture, few capitals in India could 
, raU< ? ?* lt aS Lucknow rt in fact, amazing to 
^ ,? t an e * tent dynasty- filled its capitals with 
gorgeous buildings during the one short century 0 fits existence. 
-?l or unth the fewest possible exceptions—in the worst 
. , c f a ^ e ‘. may be said of the Renaissance, or 

revival of classical architecture in Europe in the iGth centurv, 

[ t n L un ^ iti U at « J misfortune. The unintelligent 

vulgarity with which the ‘ Orders’ arc there used, by a people 
who were capable of such noble things in their own styles, is one 

f n n ^f tf art ‘r E P ! en .?j" ena in the history of architecture. 

^1^’^ buildings of importance at Lucknow, in 
the IlaJian style, is the Mansion of Constant!*,* built by General 

StoU* dShi “ 3 residEnM ^ himself, and only completed 


Carr Stephen, 1 arOdJbi, 1 

r-jjS- 

-^Udlit Fast and PreMiAt , 1 p, xi 6 > 
hum which the Male XXXIVp is repro¬ 
duced, r 

1 &> called apparently from the tnoLto 
' 4^br>re ct CfmatanlU^" adopted Ijy the 
Genera]* and written up in feint uf hss 
hora. 

4 Central Mil tin wai, bom at Lyons ed 


r 7 J-i and died at Lucknow iSoa 1 f e,. 
commenced bis cn recr as a private soldier 
m the I- rtnch army s but, m consequence 
of Lilly a seventy, deja-ned at lhe siege 
■nf Pondicherry, and joined the 
servicy, in which he rose to the rank of 
Caprajn. lie wr* transferred in lj }6 to 
the service of the Nawib of Qwlh. and 
tti 171)6 wni promoted to be M: ji>r- 
Gene-mL II? left a caimd^bfc pan of 
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4 j8 . View Hie ttulirrirtv, Lm&novr* (From a EtiWogr^ph,) 


arrangement was at the same time that most suitable to the 
climate. The sky-line is everywhere broken by little kiosks, 
not perhaps In the best taste, but pleasing from their situation, 
am] appropriate in the vicinity of a town so full of such 
ornaments as the city in whose proximity It is situated. Taken 
altogether, it Is a far more reasonable edifice than the rival 
capritdo of Beckford, at Foothill; and if Sts details had been 
purer^ and some of those solecisms avoided which an amateur 


hU unniertK fortune (of ab&al £$$*£XX>1 \ hzxmg drawn iE up himself, m bad 
l LI «ly&tinnst establishment* English, \hc principal part of hit maney 

Lvirci=. CatcaV*. and Lucknow * but T was waalfrf m LiW expense*, 
owing to the length of his wil( ? and Jii« 
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The General was apparently his own architect, and has 
produced a design somewhat fantastic in arrangement, which 
sins against most of the rules of pure FaUadian Art to an extent 
that would not be pardonable except in such a climate and 
under the peculiar circumstances in which It was erected. Not¬ 
withstanding this, there i^ something very striking in the great 
central tower, rising from a succession of terraced roofs one 
over the other, and under which are a series of halls grouped 
internally so as to produce the most pleasing effects, while their 
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architect is sure to fall into, it really does contain the germ of a 
very beautiful design (Woodcut No. 43S). 

The Founder was buried beneath in a dimly-lighted vaulted 
chamber in the basement of the great tower. 1 His tomb Is a 
simple, plain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and at each 
angle a grenadier in fis-1 uniform stands with arms reversed, in 
an attitude of grief, ^ if mourning over the fall of his master. 
The execution of the monument, like everything about the 
place, is bad, hut the conception is one of the finest that has 
been hit upon for a soldier's grave 

When new, this mansion must have been very striking. At 
all events, its effect on the Oudh sovereigns was must remark¬ 
able, For although their tombs, their mosques, and imarnbfiras 
were still erected in the debased Saracenic style then prevalent, 
all the palaces of Lucknow were henceforth erected in this 
pseudo-Italian style. The Farhat Bakhsh built by Sa’adal r AIi 
Khin, the Chattar Manzil of Nasirti-d-Din Haidar, and numerous 
other buildings, display all the quaint, picturesque irregularity 
of the age of Francis I., combined with more strange details 
than are to be found in the buildings of Henry IV. These 
were far surpassed in grotesqlioness by the Qaisar Bigh of 
Wajid *Ali ShidL This consisted of a great square of buildings 
surrounding an immense courtyard : the whole palace being in 
extent and arrangement by no mean? unlike the Louvre and 
Ttilledes as joined together by Napoleon IIL But instead of 
the beautiful stone of Fans, all was brick and plaster; and 
instead of the appropriate details of that palace, the buildings 
surrounding the great court at Lucknow are generally two 
storeys in height and singularty various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running through 
both storeys, between which Italian windows with Venetian 
blinds alternate with Saracenic arcades, or openings of no style 
whatever. These are surmounted by Saracenic battlement?, 
and crowned by domes such as Rome or Italy never saw t and 
the whole painted with colours as crude as they are glaring. 
Inside there are several large and handsome halls, but all in the 
same bad taste as the exterior. 

A detached building called the Began* Kothi is a better 
specimen of the style than anything perhaps in the QaLsar Bftgh 
itself but it cannot either be called a favourable specimen of 
Italian Art, or a successful adaptation of the style to Oriental 
purposes, though it has a certain amount of picturesque ness 

" A^afu d-danLd hid wished La buy the i HU tomb prepared in it. Hie mutineer! 
bolldifi^ for loa lakhs of rupee*, and to in occupied the building, and 

prevent connscation by ihe aadTC they opened bis tomb and scatLeied ibc 
court after his dntb, General Martin had bones. The tomb was restored ih 1865, 
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which to some; extent redeems its other defects (Woodcut 
No. 439). Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian 
Architecture, it offends painfully, though less than most others, 
from the m^3pp!]cation of the details nf the Classical Orders. 



Bcf&m Kothi. Ijitltnow. {Trcim a < 


Of course no native of Iiidia can wdl undcr^laiKl either the 
origin or motive of the various parts of our Orders—why the 
entablature should he divided in architrave, frieze, and cornice 
—why the shafts should be a certain number of diameters in 
height, and so on. It is, in fact, like a man trying to copy an 
inscription in a language he does not understand, and of which 
he does not even know the alphabet. With the most correct 
eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately, In 
India, besides this ignorance of the grammar of the art, the 
natives cannot help feeling that the projection of the comiees is 
too small if meant to produce a shadow, and too deep to be of 
easv construction in piaster in a climate subject to monsoons. 
They feel that brick pillars ought to be thicker than the Italian 
Orders generally are, and that wooden architraves are the worst 
possible' mode of construction in a climate where wood decays 
*3 rapidly, even if spared by the white ants. 'I he consequence 
is, that, between his ignorance of the principles of Classic Art on 
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the one hand, and his knowledge of what is suited to his wants 
and his climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the 
Orders. But fashion supplies the Indian with those incentives 
to copying which we derive from association and education : and, 
in the vain attempt to imitate his superiors, he has abandoned 
his own beautiful art to produce the strange jumble of vulgarity 
and bad taste we find at Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The great caravansarais which the Calcutta B&bus and the 
native Rajas have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal 
are generally in this style, but with an additional taint of 
vulgarity. But perhaps the most striking example of it all is a 
pavilion which was erected within the palace at Delhi by the 
fast king. It stood behind, and was seen above, the great 
audience hall of Shah JahAn, in which once stood the celebrated 
peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
apartments of its class in any palace in the world. Over this, 
on entering the palace, you saw a little pavilion of brick and 
plaster, which its builder assumed to be the Dork Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The building was painted 
green, the frieze red, and the ornaments yellow !—the whole in 
worse taste than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper, as seen 
overhanging a canal in Holland. Contrasted with the simplicity 
and elegance? of the white marble palace beneath, it told, in 
a language not to be mistaken, how deeply fallen and how 
contemptible were the late occupants of the throne, as compared 
with their great ancestors of the house of Timur, who ruled 
that mighty empire, and adorned its cities with those faultless 
edifices described in the previous part of this work. 1 

Even at Lucknow, however, there are some buildings into 
which the European leaven has not penetrated, and which are 
worthy of being mentioned in the same volume as the works of 
their ancestors, Among these is the great Imamb:\ra,- which, 
though its details will not bear too close an examination, is still 
conceived on so grand a scale as to entitle it to rank with the 
buildings of an earlier age. It was built by Asafu-d-daula, the 
fourth NawAb, as a relief work during the famine of 1784. 

As seen by the plan of the ImiimbAra (Woodcut No. 440), 
the principal apartment is 16a ft long by 53 ft. 6 in. wide. On 
the two sides are verandahs, respectively 26 ft 6 in, and ay ft 
3 in. w'ide, and at each end an octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in 
diameter, the whole interior dimensions being thus 263 ft by 

History cT the Modern Styles of 'AH and Iib hirs Hasan and Husain are 
n ct ^’ v, ' J f FP 1 3°H. held ; md lheir Ts'iias nr ihrints arc 

. *“ lnwmhart, a build ins in which presen ed in it. Under chU Imimbira 

the Motmn-om festival i* eeithmted aitd its !b 0 il<Ler was braied. It bu* serves a* 
comm emoiatt v e services n( the deaths of an arsenal for the British garrison 
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143 ft. This immense building is covered with vaults oT very 
simple form and stil] simpler construction, being of a rubble or 
coarse concrete several feet in thickness, which is laid on a rude 
mould or centering of bricks and mud, and allowed to stand a 
year or two to set and dry'- The centering is then removed. 



440. PLui or E nj-Lm brtra at Lucknow. (From by ihc vAmtior. ) Smlii 

itso fc i<J l ttt. 

and the vaults being in one piece, stands without abutment or 
thrust, apparently a better and more durable form of roof than our 
most scientific (Gothic vaulting ; certainly far cheaper and far more 
easily made, since it Is literally cast on a mud form, which may be 
moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect may dictate. 

The earlier settlers in India felt themselves so completely 
expatriated and cut off from intercourse with Europe, that they 
adopted many of the habits and feelings of the people among 
whom they were dwelling. Among other peculiarities they seem 
to have been seized with a mania for sepulchral magnificence ; 
and at Surat, Ah mad lb fid, and other early settlements on the 
West Coast, wc find Dutch and English tombs of the 17th 
century which rival in dimensions and are similar in form to 
those of the Muhammadan princes of the day. It is true, when 
closely looked into, their details will not bear examination. 
Their builders had a notion that pillars should be round, and 
arches circular, and a ha^y reminiscence of the Orders ; but they 
could not draw them, and the natives could not realise what was 
wanted from imperfect verbal instructions. The consequence Is, 
we find domes supported on twelve pillars of no style whatever, 
and native details mixed with something which has no name, in 
a manner that is perplexing, though often picturesque. Being 
all In brickwork and stucco, most of them are now falling to 
ruin; but that of Sir George Oxenden (died 1669) and his 
brother Christopher at Surat is still kept in repair, and would 
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mikke h sensation in Ktcisul Gre&iL It consists of a cupola in 
memory of Christopher within the lot tier a nd I auger mausoleum 
of his distinguished brother, which is of two storeys, with a 



44U English T am bs r Sw.Kr Sif Ci***. Onuubm * on sbe left. ~" 

(From a Photograph .) 

height of 40 ft. and diameter 25 ft, 1 (Woodcut Ko. 441). Some 
of the others, especially the older ones, are in better taste, and 
approach more nearly the native models from which they were 
alt more or less copied. 1 


It would be a curious and instructive subject of specula¬ 
tion to try to- ascertain what would have been the fate of 
Muhammadan architecture in India had no Kiirojjean influence 
been brought to bear upon it The materials for the enquiry 
are not abundant, but we can perceive lhat the decadence had 
set in long before the death of Aurangzib. It is also evident 


1 AnderMin's 1 Engliih iq Western 

India/ p*. 19& E 1 Journal ffcmtay Br. k. 
Asiatic Society/vol, t-L pp, 146E The 
iamb nf Biran H t A. Tim Beetle, in lh* 


Dutch estnetery at Sikfit, is said to Ivfive 
esceed^l the ol ht ta iia nmgqjLfidKfftM. 

2 Hi Slory 0 ( Modern Architecture-/ 
3m p], tiflL Lt* jx 289. 
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that in such buildings as were erected at Agra or Delhi during 
the lapse of the rSth century, even where nu European influence 
can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of Lrue perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable Hegret of 
elegance- There, however, the enquiry fails, because European 



Tom ti of Mtijl Suhiha at ) cmigatlh, . Roih i Photogrnph, l 


influence made itself felt before any actual change had developed 
itself, but in remote corners the downward progress became 
apparent without any extraneous assistance. This is partially 
the case, as just mentioned, in Mysore ; but there is a cemetery 
at Junagadh, in Gujarat, where there exists a group of tombs, 
all erected within last century, some within the last forty or 
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fifty years, which exhibit more nearly than any others l am 
acquainted with the forms toward which the style was tending, 
J7* a *£j* “ not without a certain amount of elegance m 
OVoodcut No. + 42 ) 1 The tracery of the windows is 
frequently fascinating from its beauty, and all the carving is 
executed with precision and appropriateness — but it is at! 
wooden, or, in other words, every detail would be more 
appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or any article of 
upholstery, than for a building in stone. The domes especially 
“.W b £, ^ accd to their grand and solemn form as 
_.ed by the Pathan architects. The pinnacles are fanciful, and 
the brackets designed more for ornament than work. It is a 
j- v . e,1[1 j' b ™ken loose from the true principles of constructive 
design, and when this is the case, no amount of ornament 

* JLS* y wi " redecra **■ w * nt of 

It is curious, however, and instructive, in concluding our 
history of architecture as practised within the limits of India 
properly so called, to observe how completely we have been 

veir^hpr' 1 S ri rC - ^ We hy tracin S how, two hundred 

3V-S W °°l e ” 5t > lc was gradually assuming 
thic lurms, and by degrees being elaborated into a style where 

hardly a reminiscence of wood remained. We conclude with 
finding the style of Halebid and BijSpur, or Delhi, returning 
to forms u appropriate to carpentry but as unsuited to masonry 
as the rads or gateways at Bharaut or Sanchi. It might some 
time ago have been a question worth mooting whether it was 
likely it would perish by persevering in this wrong direction. 

i°' VeV -uV seems ldfe I,ow - “ <t is to be feared 
h, !w de ^! h - bio l v Wi] I be given, as at Lucknow and elsewhere, 

, imitation of a foreign style. 

AicWcgina Survey of Western JMb,* tot, H. pp . l 7 6 i 77tan rf p | Blc> ^ 
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Mosque oF Shah Ifamadau,. Srinagar. 


Kashmir. 

Turning far the nance from this quasi-wooden style — which is 
only an indication of decadence and decrepitude—it would be 
pleasing if we could finish our narrative with the description 
of atrue wooden style as it exists in Kashmir. The Jami' 
Masjtrf, in the city of Srinagar, is a large and important building;, 
and if not so magnificent as some of those described in the 
preceding pages, is of great interest from being designed to be 
constructed in wood, and wood only* A knowledge of its 
peculiarities would* consequently .help us much in understanding 
many problems that arise in investigating the history of archi¬ 
tecture in India. Unfortunately it is not a fashionable building, 
and of the 1001 tourists who visit the valley no one mentions 
it, and no photographer has yet set up his camera within its 
precincts, 1 

Its plan is the usual one; a courtyard surrounded by 
cloisters oT three arcades wide on the east side and four on 
the other three, its peculiarity being that all the pillars that 
support its roofs are of Deodar pine—not used, of course, to 
imitate stone or stone construction, but honest wooden forms, 
as in Burmese monasteries and elsewhere. The carving on 
them is, I believe* rich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, 
the effect is said to be still singularly pleasing. 

There is one other mosque in the same city, known as that 


1 If Lieut* C4e% iit^ead of repeating 
pLim -anil d etui L r»F buildings which hid 
ahead)' fc-een published by Gen. Cunning- 
hrnn, had given as a. pliin and tlelaih of 
this unknown building, hr miglil have 


rendered a service all would have bem 
k’tMeFul for. What t know of il L pinci- 
palh derived from verbal commimiearioa 
wilb Col. Montgomerie. R- E, 
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of Shcih Jlamadan (W oodcut No, 4431, which is equally erected 
wholly 111 wood, and though very much smaller than the jHmi' 



Shi h f,,te r e ^ illE ' in L lhc first P^e, because its roof h 
EurHnd **"! whic $ once ™rcd the temple at 

evidential °° < ? C ” t -No. 1461, and the crowning ornament is 
evidently a reminiscence of a Buddhist Hti, very much altered, 
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it must be confessed, but still not so very unlike some found 
in Nepal, at SwayambhunAth < Woodcut No. 155), for instance, 
and elsewhere. 

The walls, too, are of interest to us, because "the mode in 
iv hieh the Jogs are disposed and ornamented resembles the 
ornamentation of the Orissan temples more clearEy than any 
stone forms we can cali to mind. The courses of the stone 
work in the tower of the great temple at Bhuvanerwar (Woodcut 
No. 315 Sp and other temples there, produce so nearly the same 
effect, that it does not seem improbable they may have been 
derived from some such original. The mode, too, in which the 
Orissan temples are carved, and the extent to which that class 
of ornamentation is carried, is much more suggest ivu nf a wooden 
than of a lithic origin. 

These, however, are questions that can only be profitably 
discussed when we have more knowledge of this Kashmiri style 
than we now possess. W hen the requisite materials are avail¬ 
able for the purpose, there are few chapters that will be of 
greater interest, or that will more worthily conclude the 
^ ^r ec ^ ura ^ IJ istory of India than those that treat of the true 
and fake styles of wooden art, with which the narrative berrins. 
and with which it also ends. 
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IKTRODUCTORY. 

The styles of architecture described in the preceding chapters 
of this work practically exhaust the enumeration of ah those 
which were practised in India Proper, with its adjacent island 
of Ceylon, from the earliest dawn of our knowledge till the 
present day. It might, therefore, be possible to treat their 
description as a work complete in itself, and to conclude without 
reference to other styles practised in neighbouring countries. 
It will add f however, immensely, not only to the interest but 
to Lhe completeness of the work, if die history is continued 
through the architectural forms of tho^c countries which adopted 
religions originating in India, and borrowed with them archi¬ 
tectural forms which expressed, with more or less distinctness, 
how far their religions beliefs differed from, or agreed with* 
those of the country from which they were derived. 

The first of these countries to which we naturally turn is 
Burma, which adopted die religion of Sit ky am uni at a very 
early period, and borrowed also many of the Indian forms of 
architecture, but with differences we arc now at a loss to account 
for. It may be n that, as we know nothing practically of the 
architectural forms of the Lower Bengal provinces before the 
beginning of the 6th century, these forms may have been taken 
to Profile and Pegu before that time ; or it may be that a 
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northern or Tibetan element crept into Burma across the 
northern mountains by some route we cannot now follow. These 
are interesting problems we shall not he able to solve 
have a more critical knowledge than we now nosnsa of r,!'1 ' 

b Ui ijj„ E , Ttanb ,» ,h, «* lnd in tt ,Eg” E ;?s 

travellers, we do know a great deal aboit BurmeJTart The 
works of Symes, 1 Crawford,* and, above all, of GrfoJrfVuS 
are replete with information; but what thev did i ’ 

z as assttei 

West Burma, but he unfortunately died before tJ r? 

owing S Ss ble 

Thsa wais not the case wj’th Mr n P rt A i s . eSl 

architect in the Government service whoLired C ^ meer *“( 
a similar object, but his permit was limited to abJut Jn^ S? 
so that he was only able to see some of the archit^tuml 0^^' 
His report, however, contains much useful irfnrm- r ‘ j 

In M? X Ph h t "' hiC '' li *™ k “ IC of v»L ,nd 

ill Ml _\ is bets work, B published in rmr ; r, t 
Burmese architecture which shows carefuF research Kd h'! 

's perhaps the first writer on the subject who tin I ' 
a list of the oldest buildings in Paedn ^ J ft *« “P 

erection and the uimes nf th^ i' u ^ 1V1 1 n ° ^ tites of their 

Many °^heir works^ha^ appeared 1 ^r|^^(j^ ,( ^ l r J:^^A' vere 
of Burma, in some casts rrmtainin^nT. Bntish Annexation 

graphs which add to‘ our knoivleXe “a?" Il"™ f i h0t °^ 
be mentioned General de Bevlies wVkMiI^Or O'*** ? hmiId 
hundred pages are devoted to Burma where he 

published by the Government of Si TZ 


Lrmdnn, 
Erabo\*y to Conit tJ 


1 ‘ Embassy to Ara id 1795 / 
iBoo, 4tD . p 27 platen 
a ' Journal of 
Avap 1 1817. 4Eo. p piatt^ 

' 1 Mission to i uun of A^a, 311 rgee 1 
4^-. oumeroos illuiiiMinai. 

* An Lao - ]. Mihim u lit Figoda II 
MnAMunsi III. Alrynb : SudSwEvmd 
*fte kyaukku Temple, I iptn, 


, a Trjur i[l nurmsin looi ’ 
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work required from year to year in order to preserve the existing 
monuments from further decay, These reports are supplemented! 

r 5“ Office Library' by a large number of photographs 
of the principal buildings with descriptive notes, giving in martv 
cases the dates of their erection; it is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the subject will be taken up by some expert, and that 
the measured drawings of plans and sections, lists of which 
appear in the reports, may be published with reproductions 
oT a selection, of the fine series of photographs, some of which 
have been utilised in this work. 


TvrES of Religious Buildings. 

1_he term Pagoda fin Burmese, Paya i seems to be applied 
by Europeans in Burma m differently to two very different 
binds of structure. Firstly: a bell-shaped stupa raised on a 
juries of terraces or platforms and crowned with a conical finial. 
To these the term tstdt or sttfi, which corresponds with the 
Uhaitya in Xepil and the Uhedi of Siam, is sometimes given. 
1 hey consist of solid masses of brickwork, with a small sealed-up 
chamber in the basement containing supposed relics of Buddha, 
Secondly: a temple which is square on plan with sometimes 
projecting porches or vestibules and, in the thickness of the 
walls, narrow corridors, the walls of which are decorated with 
scu 'p t “ re > with n ' c hes ^ intervals containing images 
"I Buddha. I heir roofs arc pyramidal, consisting of a series 
or storeys of moderate height set bach one behind the other 
and crowned with the curvilinear rikhara of the Indo-Arvan 
style* ' J 

I his may be considered a sufficient indication that thev 
derived some, at least, of their architectural features, as well as 
their religion, from India ; but as this form was adopted by 
both Jains and Hindus in the north of India, from the mouths 
of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, it hardly enables 
Ub to point out the particular locality from which it was derived 
or the time at which it was. first introduced. It is, however so 
far as we at present know, the only instance of its being found 
out of India Proper. 

Circular Pagodas ok Cbaityas. 

One nf the earliest examples existing is that at Bu-payi at 
I apt,, ascribed to the first years of the 3rd century, A.h., which 
although it lias been repaired and renovated in later periods 
probably retains the original type of its design. The centre 
purtion or bell is of bulbous form, raised 011 a triple base and 
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crowned with two features, the lower one a bold torus moulding, 
the upper one a conical finial, with c&vetto sinkings between the 
bell and the torus and between the latter and the finish A 
similar bulbous form is found in the pagoda of Ngakwe Nadating 
in the province of Myingystn, dating from the loth century, and 
in a less pronounced form in the Fetleik-payA pagoda 1 where 
the torus becomes an important feature, we find here also the 
earliest example of the decorative bands carried about two- 
thirds up the bell, which has probably given rise to the idea that 
the upper part of the same represents the begging bowl of the 
mendicant monks. 

There are, besides, three or four early examples in which a 
different outline is given to the belL The Baubatigy! pagoda in 
Frome consists of a solid mass m brickwork of a cylindrical 
form, about So ft. high, raised on a triple base and surmounted 
by a finial carrying the Ilti 1 or umbrella, which is always in 
iron-gilt, a feature which crow ns every pagoda, the total height 
being about 150 ft it is ascribed to the 7th or Sth century, as 
also two other examples in Prome, the Payagyl and pay aula 
pagodas. These, however, have convex outlines and resemble 
a bee-hive in shape. In all these cases the relative proportion 
hetween the height and the lower diameter is about 3 to 2, 
differing therefore greatly from Ehe Indian tope. These are, 
however, exceptional examples, as from the nth century, when 
the great development of Burmese architecture commenced, 
the StOpa or tope always took the form of a hell, sometimes of 
great size with decorative bands round, and raised on a series 
of three to five stages or platforms decorated with boldly pro¬ 
jecting mouldings with square panels between. These plat¬ 
forms are generally cither square on plan - or have a series of 
projecting planes one in front of the other. In early examples 
the projections are greater than in later ones, 
but their a3.1pcara.nce can best be judged from 
Flate XX. XA II., representing the Shwe- 
D ago ft at Rangoon* where the four planes on 
each face have resulted m seven projecting 
angles at each corner of the platform. These 
projecting angles which occur so frequently', 
not only in the platforms,but sometimes in the 
of superstructure, may have arisen from a desire 
to enrich and give more interest to the original 
square plan. Assuming A (Woodcut No. 4.341 to be the first 
structure, and B and C successive applications on each face, 
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the result on the plan would be three angle projections; 
an entrance porch D added on each Face would give five 
angle project!ons, and so on. 1 The platforms on which the 
structure was raised would necessarily follow the same plan, 
and its repetition in the superstructure would result in the 
rikhara oT Hindi! origin which has usually three angle pro¬ 
jections. In the diagram here given the applied projecting 
plane on each face and its return are equal in dimension; this 
is not usually the case, and sometimes the former is only about 
half the latter. The nearest approach to the diagram is that 
shown in the temple of Vat Sbavai at Sukhodaya in Siam 
(Plate XLVHi), where these angle projections form prominent 
features in the design. In 
the Shwe-Hmaudau pagoda 
(Woodcut No. 445) the plan 
of the platform is octagonal, 
and here the projecting planes, 
three in number on each face, 
have riven five angles. 

instance of its intro¬ 
duction in the superstructure 
Is shown in the Abhayadana 
pagoda (Plate XXXVI.), 
where there are three project¬ 
ing angles in the elaborate 
cornice, carrying the finiaL 
In the Semnyet pagoda a 
similar cornice is more com¬ 
plicated, having seven project¬ 
ing angles and eight vertical fillets projecting one in front of 


44; Qddrrer-ptftl) of Sbwe -H mmurian Pagoda 
at’Hegu. I From | Sc*]* fL to i in. 


the other. 

The principal variations made in the design of the Z{di are 
those of the relative proportion of the bell to die rest of the 
structure, the outline of the same and its super structure^ and 
the decoration employed. Thus in the Lokananda pagoda in 
Pagan, built by AnaurahtA in io59, the bell is of immense 
size, being three-sevenths of the total height of the structure, 
including the triple base and finzal, and that is generally the 
characteristic of the earlier examples, but, where occasionally 
employed to crown the rikharas of the square temple, as in the 
Abhayadana temple, it is so small as to be scarcely recognisable. 
In the older pagodas of Fagan the several mouldings are all 
more or less convex in outline, but in later examples, and 


l These pagodas are generally described polygonal on pE&Ji, a t«in which is 
unsteadily: multiplane would be mnic 
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STSbujte ,*"*? wh , crs i he has from time to 

Jrf J U,1 f,° ver and enclosed, as in the S hive-H maud au and 
Shwe-Dagort, the converse outlines are alternated with concave 
s, hoaettes which, whilst It lessens the vigour ^d iSd \ZTof 

beecfcaStflwS-^ timeb ' 3 CCrtam elegance ; so far has that 
been carried that it is sometimes possible to determine the date 

Dae 6 n 7 p|atc\ XXVl’f vSh^ 0 ”' is shoWT1 in the Shwe ’ 

yn on lrlate AXXV Il.J, where in the last rebuilding in ivfis 

the lower part of the beil was widely spread out, and^the finial 

rco^veSS 7 COll,Cai With Stfaij?ht Side - has ^ given 

threI h d1v1?on1. tjVe tnatm<!nt of the P a ^ a itself into 

sid " «f *» 

and in later examples the addition of S elaborate crS 
(B) The carving oflotus leaves at the base of the be]] and in 

fe, P art f th 5 feH the rich ornament applied to the 
bell consisting of pendants on its upper surface, a dcJn moulded 
ring round with bead festoons held in the mouths of go™ and 
other surface ornament above the rine The na rmA^^-.r c * 
and Petleik have in addition niche/with ISSStf SJaS!!?* 1 

ovLi“'i d S b ^ Po;n™vi,r e ™- c td^, h „JS 

j muaataae: storeys and jikharas. ? 

And (C) additional decorative features such as ranees of small 
KJ 2 ? jj 0,1 jj ht Jower terraces as in the Slnve-Dagon and the 
S^taWtiKf"^T 1 } l ng!e ° rthe SeraraJ teraces.in many 

fink!s ***■ in S ' in ">« 

r,f e ?° m r °j the paeodas have ir1 the centre or each face a flight 
of steps leading to the upper terraces, and on the level of the W 
platform an archway similar to the examples iu r'oro-Budur 
of rrr ^^rean- porches in front of each flight 
CamSdfa ° fm P '™' S ‘ milar tD those ° r the temples of 

In the Sapada and Tam ant pagodas, above the bell ;* a 
square mou ded plinth which by some authorities is thought 

fi! HdW^f b °r C Di thc cllarnber in the basement containing the 

Buddhist rel.es, and is in fact known as the “diaSbhT^ 
or relic-chamber, The feature is, however, of ancTent oHmn 
w'l! S l h °K n ° n the fJi S abas in Karle and Ajanta {ante, vof j' 
all ihf U c^ L^ 5 ' ' 7 ° and lc fo[ ' ms an essential feature in' 

pa 4 da bearh mb' gabiS V Sapada ' the builder of the 

pa^ji.a bearing his name, was a Buddhist monk from Cevlon 
he probably introduced it into Burma. * ' 
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. Two richer pagodas of exceptional form in and near Sagaing 
exist, the 1 npayon or Stuparama and the Kaung .Hmaudaii: the 
former was built in the 15th century by Narapati, King of Ava. 
Fts pJan js circular, and it consists of three storeys set back- one 
behind the other with low pitched roof over the two lower storeys 
and a flat weathered top. On the vertical sides of the three 
storeys are projecting features like dormer windows, with a niche 
- Un * * n sflch j there are forty^eight of these on the lower, forty** 
two on the middle, and thirty-six on the upper storey. The 
Kaung ITmaudan pagoda, not Tar from Mingun* on the same side 
nf the river, bears a close resemblance to the Indian topes ; the 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule, 1 is about LOo ft, 
11 a meter. It is taller than a semicircle—which would indicate a 



modem date—and stands on three concentric bases, each wider 
tnan tile other. Round the whole is an enclosure, consisting 
of 812 stone posts, each standing 4 f l 6 m. out of the ground 
w. h receptacles in their heads for lights, each head being 
hollowed out to hold the sime, and divided inf four quadrants 
by Tour stone gateways Woodcut No. 44S). An Script™, 
on a white marble slab, records the erection of this pagoda 
between the years 1636 and r6 S o. This fixes its date and 
is curious as showing how little real change had occurred chirm- 
the eighteen centuries which elapsed between the erection of 
the tope at Sanchi attle, vof. i., Woodcuts Nos. 12-1:4) and the 
iyth century. 

Perhaps the most important pagoda in the Burmese Empire 


1 ' MiiiiuD 10 Ava," pr 05. 
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is the great Shive-Hmaud.au 1 at Pegu, of which a plan and eleva¬ 
tion are given in Symes' account of his embassy to Ava. As will 
Sntl t 1 fr0rT1 | ^ C . ptan fWoodcut No. 445). it deviates from the 

h h ! >P j wl ?! ch .'? ex . clusivel >' ^ in edifices of this class 
hitherto described, having an octagonal base together with those 
elaborated multiplane forms which are affected by all the Hindu 
budders of modem date. It returns, however, 'to the circular 
form before terminating, and is crowned, like all Burmese build- 

ngs o f th i b class, by an iron H ti r ichly gi IL Another peculiarity 

LTffi indicative or its modem date, namely that around 
lt f b,i - e 1!l a ^ double range of miniature pagodas—a mode 
-I ornamentation that subsequently became typical in Hindu 

fnde^r ^ _ 1 i ie 'f - ternp CS and s P' fes bein E covered, and, 
indeed, composed of innumerable models of themselves clustered 

StoroHf , t0 m ^ e UP ^ Wh ° !e ‘ A * **&™ remarked, 
something of the same sort occurs in Roman art. where every 

surmounted by a pediment or miniature 

v nt k , d ■ U , othlc . art ’ ) vhcre a spire is surrounded 
o c rejets ; but m these styles it is never carried 

to the same excess a s in Ilindfl art. 

m 2 h |5_t U i d jf g Stan f ds 0n two tefra ces, the lower one about 

ind 6sf V n l,n 9t r 3qU T : the “PP®*™. soft, in height, 
and 65 4 ft- square; from the centre rises the pagoda the 

tlnT T fi K ,OSe ba£e I s 355 ft The SRial! paged J sur- 
thev amfo'twrr-^ n I' h ^ h ’ " nrl 4 ° ft i[1 circumference; 

ri V tl<rrs - 0le lo " er one ° r 75 and the unocr :i 

m ai! u8; while the great pagoda itself rises to the jSfchtrf 

L 4 ! t, t 'u ' rr:iCe ', 0r 354 ft above the country, thus reach- 
he sidHr " qU r t0 that ° f St Faul ' s Cathedral: while 

greaJ Pyrame ™ ^ 33 ft ‘ lcsS tlla " that of the 

raiaSlttothJh^ CQm “^ nceinent to two merchants, who 
Tot? C ? lU> atan a&e £!f S htl >- subsequent 
, i n ^ 1 01 himself. Successive kinss nf Perm idHpri i-n 

i tarn time to time, till « last it « s uS ite pS fc, ‘ 
mos ^ P roba bly about three or four centuries ago 

Ihc next m importance, so far as we know k the more 

XXXVII fa” hui!d ShlVe ‘ Da G? ri . | P a S oda a t Rangoon (Plate 
named and “ very similar in dimensions to the last 

STbie k cm nn t UnhkC * CXtept that the outline of 

attenuated ll JV° W ? ia « featw 3!ld the spire more 

attenuated—both signs of a comparatively modern date. 

Ftni-ma ^ m ^ f ° ]lows that ° r <* thc pagodas of 

Burma or.g.nally ,t ls said to have been only 27 fo high and 


1 Literally ’■ G-oiiicn yj-cal Ea<d. h 
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to have attained its present height and dimension by repeated 
casings many Feet in thickness. About the middle of the t Jth 
the height of the pagoda was raised to 129 ft., terraces 
were built round the hill, and the tup—a platform—was paved 
with Ragstones. In 176S it reached Its present height of 321 ft, 
not including the new Htf, which was presented by King Mindon 
Min; the platform now measures 900 ft by 6S5 ft and rises 
about 165 ft, above the base of the hill. On the top of the ground 
storey of the pagoda, the plan of which is multiplane with seven 
angular projections, are several miniature pagodas as at Pegu. 

There is, however, no essential difference between the two 
buildings, and this is principally interesting as leading us one 
step further in the series from the solid hemispherical mound 
to the attenuated spire, which, both in Burma and Siam, is the 
modem form usually assumed by these edifices, till they, lose all 
but a traditional resemblance to the buildings from which Lhey 
orginally sprang. , . 

The general appearance of these can be judged Irom the 
illustration (Plate XXXVII.) on the right and left of which are 
smaller pagodas which, with numerous other structures, are built 
round the platform. These are seen in the following woodcut 
(N'o. 447), where is also shown one of the leogriffs which may be 
considered as the last lineal descendant of those great human* 
headed winged Hons that once adorned the portals at the palaces 
at Nineveh and which there served a definite constructional 
purpose, whereas here they are simply isolated features. 

The Shwe-Dagon pagoda, like all the more important ones, 
is fabled to have been commenced about 2JOO years ago, or 
about the era of Buddha himself: its sanctity, however, is owing 
to its containing relics, not only of Gaudama, the last Buddha, but 
also of his three predecessors—Buddha having vouchsafed eight 
hairs of his head to its two rounders, on the understanding that 
they were to he enshrined with the relies of the three former 
Buddhas, where and when found. 1 After numerous miraculous 
indications, on this spot were discovered the staff of Kakusa ndha, 
believed to have lived some 3000 years B.C., the water-dipper 
of Konagamana, and the bathing garment of Kassapa which, 
with the eight hairs above mentioned, are enshrined within this 
great pagoda. 2 Originally, however, notwithstanding the value 
of its deposit, the building was small, and it is not more than 
a centurv and a half since it assumed its present form. 


1 veil, i- p* % 

3 * A^is-Lac IteAcarclvd p Tdl, %\*- p. 27^- 

In their I'ayis, CbiiLjfts 01 SlkLjW* the 
Burmdse plate Kaukaiau ur KmkoMndbs 

i-m the tisu Gaurtiigfiii or Kortifiantana 


■m ihc Kwtto, KathiiM fin the west, and 
E.ii itimLiA fill tin c Dorth, —-Con E. Jttie, vaL 
i pp, 2 jqMt 2)711; 1 Buddimt A* t in 
I&di*/ p. 19$- 
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• A C [° wd smaller pagodas of alt sizes, from 30 ft. to 200 ft 
in heght, surrounds the larger one * in fact there is scarcely a 
village m the country that does not possess one or two of these 
structures,and mall the more important towns they are numbered 
hi’hundreds; indeed, theymay almost be said to be innumer- 
able. They are almost all quite modem, and so much alike as 



not to merit any distinct or separate mention. They indicate 
however, a great degree of progressive wealth and power in the 
nation, from the earliest times to the present day, and an inercas 

trSf ^tothTh- t f thC ^^histicsystem. This is a direct con* 
iSL2 t hiLStory of Ceylon, whose glory was greatest in the 
r , centy ^ es °^ttie Christian Era and was losing its purity 
,l t e time when Lire architectural history of Burma first dawns 
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upon, us. Thus the buildings of one country supplement those 
of the other, and present together a series of examples of the 
same class, ranging over more than 2000 years* tf we reckon 
from the oldest ditgabas in Ceylon to the most modern in 
Burma. 

Another example of importance, the Shwe-zigon pagoda 
near Pag^n, might here be included, especially as, although the 
original pagoda founded in 1094 was, according to Mr, Nisbet, 
built over and increased in 1164, it at all events is less attenuated 
than either the Shwe-Tshandau or the Shwe-Dagon, It retains 
also in its three lower storeys, with terraces and processional 
paths round, the primitive form of the early dagabas. 

At a place called Mingun, about half-way between the 
former capital of Amarapura and the present one at Mandalay, 
are two pagodas, which are not without considerable interest for 
our present purposes; if for no other reason, at least for this— 
that both were erected about a hundred and twenty years ago* 
and show that neither the forms nor aspirations of the art were 
wholly extinguished even in our day. The first, the Smbyum^ 
pagoda, is circular in form* and was erected in the year 1790* 
in the reign of King Bodauhpayfi (1781-1819;, As will be seen 
from the woodcut (No. 448), it is practically a dagaba, with five 
concentric procession-paths. Each of these is ornamented by 
a curious serpent-like balustrade, interspersed with niches con¬ 
taining, or intended to contain, statues of Buddha, and is 
accessible by four flights of steps facing the four cardinal 
points. The whole is surrounded by a low circular wall 
750 ft. in diameter, said to represent the serpent Ananta. 
Within this is a basement, measuring about 400 ft- across, 
and this, with the procession-paths and d/igaba on the summit, 
make up seven storeys, intended it is said, tu symbolise the 
mythical Mount Merit* 1 

The building was severely damaged by the earthquake of 
1838, but nas restored by King Mindon Min in 1874; above 
the central tower shown in tile woodcut (No. 448) a low storey 
has been built with projecting dormers and niches in them as 
in the Tupayon pagoda and, crowning the same, an octagonal 
base in two tiers supporting the bell, the hnial with rings 
round and the Hti ; a series of five consecutive entrance porches 


* The above par!scfcikr!i aP e afrslracted 
from a paper by Col. Bladen in the 
* Journal of she Koval Asiatic Society , 1 
tot it. (N.SA p. with remark!* by 
Col. Vole and others. ti is tariocu Thai 
Eh ere U Q discrepancy between ihe lulU'c 
and the European EiuLhoiiues as to Hit 


nunsbfcf of storeys-—not mechanical, of 
course, Irtil symbolical; whether, in Tact, 
ihc im^menl should be counted &> a 
siorey, or not, Tbe above 1 LelitVe \ 0 
be the eoircct enumeration. We shall 
presentty meet with the same difficulty 
in descri bing LSuro Kuduf in Java. 
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also rising one behind the other have been carried up to the 
height of the central tower, 

ft will be recollected that, when speaking of the great 
dsgabas of Ann rad hap ura in Ceylon, St was pointed out (ante, 
vo], i. p. 230; that they had three process ion-paths round their 
bases, ascended in like manner by flights of steps opposite 
the four cardinal points of the compass. It is interesting to 
observe here, after a lapse of 2000 years, and at a distance of 
nearly 1500 miles, the changes have been so small, it is true 
the number of procession-paths has increased from three to 
five, and the terraces become relatively much more important 
than in the older examples ‘ but, barring this and some changes 
in detail, the monuments are practically the Fame, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the curious varieties that have sprung up in the interval. 

The other building known as the Mingun-payS was com¬ 
menced by Bodanhpaya, who spent twenty vears : over it, and 
died in 1819, leaving it incomplete. It would seem to have 
been an attempt to revive the old square forms of PagAn in 
the same manner as the other was intended to recall memories 
or the older forms of early Indian Buddhism, “It stands on 
a basement of five successive terraces, or little height, the lower 
terrace forming a square of 450 ft. From the upper terrace 
starts the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, 
and rising, in a solid mass, to the height of about 100 ft with 
slightly sloping walls. Above this it contracts in successive 
terraces, three of which had been completed, raising the mass 
to a height of 165 ft., at the time the work uas abandoned." 1 
From a model standing near, it is inferred that, if completed 
it would have risen to the height of 500 ft.; it is even now 
a solid mass containing between 6,000,000 and 7.000,000 cubic 
ft. of brickwork. Had it been carried out, it would have been 
the tallest building in the world. It was, however, shattered 
by an earthquake in 1S3S ; but, even in its ruined state is as 
targe and imposing a mass of brickwork as Is to be Found 
anywhere.- Since the pyramids of Egypt, nothing so "real 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the lyth cent nr v 
Belonging to the same century and in its way a remarkable 
building is the Kyauktaugyi temple at Amarapura built in 
1847 A.D. by King Pagan Min on the model of the Ananda 
at Fagan. The illustration 1 Plate XXXVUI/} shows that the 
temple is raised a few feet from the ground so as to allow of a 
broad flight of steps in front of the principal front, and that 
instead of the two ranges of windows on the ground storey 
as in the Ananda, are lofty doorways which give great import- 

] + Mission to the Court of A*n/ p. J&9, 

' A View Mtfcfa will If found in Yule's J Mi>smn iq, An t r phe? 23. 
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ance to the entrances. The five terraces and the rikhara with 
fimal which, with the Hti, crowns the structure arc in their 
proportions and m the simplicity of the mouldings almost equal 
to those of the Ananda. It is quite certain that here in England 
any attempt to copy a cathedral of the same period as the 
Ananda in the nth century, such, fur instance, as St Alban's 
or Durham, would be a miserable failure compared with the jgth 
century example of the Kyauktaugyi temple in Amarapura* 
H D i 0 A ,e ^ buddings might here be mentioned, firstly* the 
so-cahed Arakan pagoda, south of Mandalay, which was built 

r 3 ?- W r 78S ? ? ntain , * e bfi5S statue of Gaudama 

led o-JT by him from Arakan. h is really a square temple on 

the plan of the Ananda, with four great vestibules projecting on 
each side, the roof being a seven-storeyed pyditfutt in brick. 

And secondly the Xuthodaw or " thousand and one pagodas." 

huih wS ° f v^ i mm T, Sc stdi of usuai type, which was 
bu.lt by King Mmd6n Mm, with three parallel rows round 

of smaH pagodas or shnnes T all erected between 1857 and 

® # ? n he Su- the 7 ’ 9 mafble s,abs wMeh engraved in 
Pah the Buddhist scriptures, The four entrance gates are evi¬ 
dently inspired by those of Cambodia, consisting of an entrance 
vestibule with side wings, the vestibule or hall being surmounted 
by a tower m two storeys set back one behind the other. 

Square Temples. 

The earliest example of the second class of pagoda with 
square plan and corridors in the thickness of the walls is that of 
Lemyet-hna at Prorae,attributed to the 8th and gth centuries’ It 
is about 24 ft. square and is built in brick with a solid pier S ft 
square in the centre surrounded by a corridor 4 ft. wide ■ on 

Tr ° f t f C picr arc bas rclicf3 ca ^ed in stone which arc 
lighted from four entrance doorways, one on each side of the 
temple. Ihese doorways still preserve the arches built with 
radiating voussoirs of brick which, laid flatwise, dispensed with 
tne need for centering, r 

The sketch (Woodcut No. 445) shows that the bricks of the 
Burmese arches, which measure generally about 12 in. 
by S in. and 3 in, thick, formed a thin flat ring of 
voussoirs which, bedded in mortar, would remain in 
position till the ring was completed. This was the 
system employed in the vaulted passages leading to 
fc3- tomhs in Egypt dating from 3500 b.c., in the drains or 
4-ik>, UiijjfAflt A-sSyrian palaces, at a later date bv p the SiLssanians 

Serbistan, FiruzAMd and Cteaiphon in I'erda, and 
is said to be found in Chinese TurkistA-n, It tg 
probable that the origin and development of the**: constructive 
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SQUARE TEMPLES. 

methods is due tu the material employed* brick, which being of 
small dimensions necessitated a system of construction entirely 
different from that which obtained in India 1 and other countries 
where stone was in abundance. 

It would be a curious speculation to try and find utit what 
the Hindus and Jains in western India would have done had 
they been forced to use brick instead of stone during the nth 
and 12th centuries* which was the great building epoch on the 
IrAwadi and in Gujarat, Possibly they would have arrived at 
the same conclusion* in which case we can only congratulate 
ourselves that the westerns were not tempted with the fatal 
facility of bricks and mortar. 

It is* however, remarkable, considering the dose connection 
between India and Burma, so far as architectural style is con¬ 
cerned, to find the arch and vault employed systematically 
throughout the latter country in buildings many of which are 
said to have been built by Indian workmen (though this term 
may have been generally employed to signify a foreign origin}* 
and further to note that those features appear only when they 
became an actual necessity, as in doorways requiring wide 
openings, or the covering over of corridors and small internal 
chambers with a permanent incombustible material to carry 
these roofs. It should here also be pointed out that those roofs 
were, as a rule* m the square temples, not flat terraces but 
assumed an ogee section foiloiving the rise of the vault. This ts 
dearly shown in the Ananda ' Plate XLl.) h the Kyauktaugyi 
Plate XXXVIII.}* and in the Abhayadana, south of Pag£n 
i Plate XXX VI.), In the latter illustration is shown on the 
left the side entrance doorway to the vestibule; in this case 
there is only one ring of voussoirs, but there are other examples 
in which two concentric rings of voussoirs were employed. In 
the temple of Ifathkttmg-gyaung* built by Taungthugy! in the 
10th century, the upper ring is carried over the centre portion 
only of the lower ring, the haunches of the arch up to two-thirds 
of the height being filled with brickwork laid in horizontal 
courses. As a rule the span of these arches is only about 6 ft B , 
but in the temple of Fayataung, in Old Frome, there b an arch 
of apparently about 16 Tl span in which there are three concentric 
rings of voussoirs. Although the Burmese architects fully 
recognised the constructive value of the arch, it does not appear 
to have been held in hi^h esteem by them as a decorative 
feature, and in consequence they masked it by a coat of stucco 
as in the Abhayadana pagoda Plate XXXVI.), or by some 
applied decoration which In many cases has now fallen off, 

1 Of cour&tf esctpHtig the ^rch^ in the tower at Dcwlliwhich, in Fer^usson 1 -. 
opinion, were introduced by these vrry BiFfnisie in t t ]■>]*■ 77-JV- 

VOL, 1L z 
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exposing the arched construction behind it An illustration 
of this can be seen in Plate IT, of Yule's work, representing 
the Temple of Sembyo Kao (TsfilAmani), where half of the 
applied decoration has fallen off the left hand side of the door¬ 
way. That which remains on the other side shows arched 
forms twisted into a variety of curves, which, like those of the 
window pediments of Nan Paya ‘'Plate XXXIX.), have no con¬ 
structional value. The natural head of a niche sunk in the 
wall should cither he a semicircular or pointed arch, but few 
of the niches In the corridors of the Ananda temple are thus 
terminated ; they are generally shapeless and in a few cases 
are quatrolobed, In fact the Burmese would seem to be the 
only people who, having discovered the constructional value 
of the arch proper and known how to build it with radiating 
voussoirs, not only never employed it is a decorative feature, 
but seemed to be ashamed of its invention, and endeavoured 
to hide or mask it. 

In the vaulting over of these corridors, which in the Ananda 
temple are from 7 to S ft wide, the Burmese builders adopted 
a semi-pointed barrel vault, the section of which was similar 
to that of the flying buttress of a cathedral, except that it was 
rounded off at the top. This vault, which arose from the outer 
to tile inner wall of the corridor, was a much stronger form 
than that employed by the Romans with their semicircular barrel 
vaults, though perhaps not of so agreeable a form. The adop¬ 
tion of the semi-pointed barrel vault (Woodcut No. 450:1 lessened 
the thrust, so that it is not surprising to find that nearly all 
these vaults exist down to the present day, suffering only 
from the percolation of rain and the growth of trees and shrubs 
on the top. Over the central corridors or vestibules of the 
Ananda temple a pointed arch barrel vault is employed of 
similar pitch to that shown In the woodcut (No. 453), represent- 
ing the section of the 1 hatpyinnyu temple. In a section given 
by Forchammer of the Dukkantein temple in Mrohaung, the 
upper chamber has a semicircular barrel vault, but there the 
walls were of great thickness. It has already been noticed 
that the roof of all these square temples was as a rule laid 
direct on the vault; this was the case with the Lemvet-hnft 
temple already mentioned, and in the Behe temple, both in 
Prome, and also in the I atothamya temple in the province of 
Myingyan, the two latter ascribed to the joth century. The 
form of these vaults and roofs are shown in Woodcut No. 4^0 

The two most Interesting temples of this class are those at 
Nan Paya and iVagAy&n just south of Pagan; the first is con¬ 
sidered to have been built by King AnaurahtA about 1050 and 
the second by Kyantsittha in 1064. According to General dc 
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Beyiic the plan of Nan Faya is about 33 ft. square, with a 
central and four other piers inside* each measuring 6 ft, 6 In. 
square, carrying the roof; externally this is stepped back and 
in the centre is a square moulded plinth with a dormer window 
on each side through which light is thrown on to the images 
Inside, the whole being crowned with a rikhara. The temple 
is preceded by a vestibule 24 ft, wide and iS ft deep K which 
is lighted by a window on each side. On each of the other 
sides of the temple are three windows flanked by pilasters, 
carrying a pediment of enriched design (Plate XXXIX,) 
bearing considerable resemblance to those in Cambodia, The 
filling of the window is said to be in stone, which is the case 
In that of the Kyaukku temple, but in this case the jointing 
suggests a brick material The plan of Nag&ydn is similar to 
that of Nan Faya, but there are five windows on each of the 
three sides. Greater importance is also given to the vestibule, 
which consists of central and side aisles, the former of greater 
height so that the section resembles that of a Christian church, 
without, however, any clerestory windows, the vestibule being 
lighted by windows in the side aisles. 

Both of these temples are of considerable importance on 
account of the rich ornament carved externally and internally. 
The design and style of this ornament is similar to that which 
is found in the lower storey of the temple of Kyaukku in the most 
northern part of Pag£n. This was considered by Forchaminer 
to be a remnant of North Indian Buddhism* which existed 
In Burma before the Introduction of the Southern Buddhist 
school from Thaton. Plate XXXIX, represents the rich type 
of ornament carved on the internal piers of Natl Fay& ; the 
upper portion or frieze consists of gorgon heads or Kirttimukhs 
carrying beaded festoons and pendants. This is repeated as 
an external frieze at the same temple, as also at Kyaukku and 
Nag&ydn, In later work, and more particularly as a decora¬ 
tion round the bell-shaped dagabas of the zedis y it Li constantly 
employed The decoration of the lower part of the pier 
(Plate XXXV.) consists of the gorgon head to a larger scale, 
carrying foliage arranged to form a pendant, with bead 
pendants between, A somewhat similar decoration of pendants 
is found un pilasters—as on those of the window at Nan Faya 
(Tlate XXXIX.) and on the angle pilasters of many of the 
great temples in Fag in, 1 he gorgon heads, beaded festoons 
and pendants are occasionally found on Chinese bronzes, easy 
of importation, so that It may have been from China or Lhasa 
that these decorative features were taken and reproduced, not 
only in Burma, but in Cambodia and Jftva. 

The temples of Nan Fayi and NagAyfln are gene rail) 1 con- 
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sidered to have been the prototypes of the Ananda. but, as has 
already been pointed out, the temples of Lemyet-bni, Eibe-pay A 
and Patothamya, of still earlier date, have all the same plan, 
with internal corridors* from which it follows that there already 
existed, long before the conquest of Thaton in 1057, a type 
of temple which was adopted by King Anauraht^ as his model 
for the Ananda. It is, however, from tills period that the 
great development took place in Burmese architecture result¬ 
ing In the magnificent series of examples not only of the 
square temples but of the pagoda*, a development which lasted 
till the invasion of Pagan by Kublai Kh^n in I 2 $ 4 , the last 
building of importance erected during this period being the 
pagoda of MangalachetS, built by Taruk-pyemin about 1^74 AJ 3 . 1 

Before passing an to a description of the principal temples 
at Pagan and the Burmese monasteries, there are two other 
classes of religious structures, the Them and the Pitakat-Taik, 
which might here be included. 

The Thein or ordination hall for priests would seem to 
correspond with the B6t of Siam, except that they are not 
as a rule found in the temple enclosure, as in the latter country, 
and there are very few examples. The Upali-Thein in Pagan, 
dating from the 13th century, is rectangular on plan and is 
divided into nave and side aisles by arcades the arches of 
which are said to be well built. The centre aisle or nave is 
loftier than the side aisles, and in section the structure is 
similar to that of a Chaitya temple or of a Christian church, 
except Lhat there are no clerestory windows. The summit 
of the roof is decorated with terra-cotta ridge tiles, and in 
the centre is an attenuated d^gaba. On the top of the nave 
and aisle walls is a cresting or pierced parapet similar to 
that which crowns the terrace walls of the pagodas. The 
interior is said to be decorated with fine and brilliant frescoes. 
There is a second Thein at Pegu dating from 1476. 

The Pitakat-Taik or sacred library at Pagiln was built by 
Anaurahtft in 1057 to house the Buddhist scriptures w T hich he 
brought away from Thatdn. It was probably built by the 
masons whom he brought over from Thaton, and was pre¬ 
sumably a copy of the original library there. The plan of 
the structure is square with apparently, judging from the roof 
four parallel corridors round the central chamber or cell. 
The illustration (Plate XL.) shows that externally the ground 


3 For an account oF Hit* temple nod tern d, sl a tvdlit les coflvoatLies 
in interesting CFUWflotkil tilca* ' Vcr- dMciiea-LL^iHK pen scrupuJEux qui rn 
uffcntliditing^cL ausdem Kanifil. Mu^ccn oft[ am^he de otttnhnm* baa reEion 

fur ViaUttrfcmdct 1 Bd. V, (Ftetlin 1S97) j * — 11 l/AfduiecL TO HmdmJC ed 

de BtjE* culls it Sun Min Dgr, Extreme Orient/ ppt 255.361. 
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storey is of moderate height, and that the roof consists of 
four storeys, set back one behind the other, with ogee roofs 
between resting direct on the vaults of the corridors (sec 
Woodcut No, 450). The antefixas and cresting above the 
eaves of the roof are apparently 
copies of the carved woodwork 
which is found on the Pyltthat 
of a Kyaung or monastery* and in 
fact the whole structure bears some 
resemblance to a Fy&tthat when 
built in brick instead of in wood, 
except that it is only about half 
the height. The corridors are 
lighted through perforated stone 
windows on three sides. On the 
fourth or entrance front are three 
doorways w ith approaches between 
balustrades with carved termina¬ 
tions in front, like those in Fig, 455 
and 456. This suggests that in 
Thatdn the original library was 

raised a few feet above the ground _ 

as a precaution against inunda- sj«u BD rf vmt »n4 R«f. 

tions, and that the masons who 

built this one reproduced the balustrade and termination in 
front of the doorways as a necessary approach. The feature 
crowning the building is called a duMka in the Burmese 
archaeological report, and is simitar to the finiat of the Pyatthat 
of the king's palace at Mandalay (Woodcut Xu. 455). Tn 
later examples of the Pitakat-Taik and of the Shwe-datk or 
sacred treasury at Amarapura and Mandalay, the buildings 
are raised on a platform with flights of steps to the entrance 
door. They are either in one or two storeys, and with flat roofs. 

That6k or Thahtun. 

The earliest really authentic notice we have of these 
countries is in the J Mahilwansa/ It is there related that, 
after the third convocation—B.c. 246 —Aroka despatched two 
missionaries, Sono and Uttaro, to Suvarna-Bhumi, the Golden 
Land, to carry the glad tidings of the religion of the Vanquisher, 1 
It is now perfectly ascertained that this place was almost 
certainly the Golden Chersonese of classical geographers, 
situated on the Sittang river, and now called Thaton, about 

1 Tamau-rt H Mabamav/ p. 71+ In Burma the two missionaries arc known as 
Thawn* and Uttwa* 
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forty miles 1 travelling distance north from Martaban. 1 Since 
it ceased to be a place of importance, either by the silting up 
of the river or the elevation of the land, it is now no longer 
a port; but there can be tittle doubt that for some centuries 
before and after the Christian Era it was the emporium through 
which a very considerable portion of the trade between China 
and the western world was carried on. The line of passage 
was apparently across the Bay of Bengal from the deltas of the 
Krishna and Godavari; and it was to this trade route that we 
probably owe the rise and importance of Amarftvaf! till it was 
perhaps superseded by the direct sea-voyage from Gujarftt and 
the west coast of India in the 6th century. The place was 
sacked and entirely destroyed, according to Sir A. Fhayre, 
about a.D. LG jo, by Anaurahta, King of Pegu ; but long before 
that time it had been dwindling, from the growing importance 
of Pegu or Hansawati, which was founded about a.D. 633.- 

The only description of its ruins h by St. Andrew Sl John, 
in the second volume of the 1 Phoenix 1 above referred to; but 
they seem even now to be very extensive, in spite of neglect 
and consequent decay. The walls can still be traced for 7700 
ft. in one direction by 40O0 ft. in another, enclosing a regular 
oblong of more than 700 acres. In this enclosure are several 
old pagodas, some, unfortunately, recently repaired, but all of 
a form we have not yet met with, though we shall presently 
when we come to speak of Java. 

The principal pagoda here, like all the others, js built of 
hewn late rite. Its base is a square, measuring 104 ft. each 
way, and iS ft. high ; the second storey is 70 ft square and 
16I ft. high ; the third 4S ft. square and 12 ft. high- On this 
now stands a circular pagoda* making up the whole height to 
S5 ft. Mr, St John fancies this circular part may be much 
more modern than the rest, but he adds, “the whole face of 
the pagoda lias been carved in patterns ; but the most remark¬ 
able part is the second storey, to which access is given by four 
flights of steps* one in the centre of each face. The whole 
was apparently adorned with sculptures of the most elaborate 
character." 

There seem to be no data to enable us to fix with certainty 
the date of this or of other similar pagodas in this place, and 
no photographs to enable us to speak with certainty as to their 
details* which is to be regretted* as it is just in such an old 
city as this that we may expect to find those early forms which 


1 K. F. Si, John, in ihe 1 PhtEnii," vn|. 
EL pp. 2Q4, s*qq^ Sir Althnf Pfatyrt, 
m 'Journal of tie Ad&tk Society of 
Bengal/ vol, iliL pp, zj, ft 


1 fll 11E 6 Buddharar^ha.; — Sir A. 
Phujre, s History of Burma, 1 pp. Jfl i 
P. W, Schmkh, 1 Each d« 
pp. 2 Q and 3 QI. 
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may explain so much that is now unintelligible in subsequent 
examples. Tbaton wa$ coeval with Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 
and if examined with care, might do as much for the square 
form of temple as the island capital may do for the round form. 
Their greatest interest would, however, arise from the light 
they might throw on the square temples of Pagan and other 
Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been impossible to 
explain. Meanwhile it is a fact worth bearing in mind that we 
find here square three-storeyed pagodas, which certainly were 
erected before A.D, ioSo, when the city was destroyed, and 
possibly before the yth century, when it was practically super¬ 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu. 

PROME* 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome 3 was founded 
by a King Buttabaung as his capital as early as the year 
ioi of Religion! or after the Nirvlna of Buddha^ In other 
words, it seems to be assumed that Buddhist missionaries from 
the second con location held under KAlajoka, in the previous 
year, established themselves here, and introduced the new 
religion into the country* The real political capital of the 
country at that time seems to have been Tagaung, half-way 
between Ava and El^mo^ on the Upper Ir£wadi. + Prome, 
however, seems to have continued the religious capital till 
A„D, iq;, when the two capitals were amalgamated., under the 
name of Q]d Fagan on. the northern site, to be again transferred 
to New Pagan, below Ava, about the year £4?.* Upper Pagan 
seems to have been vbited by Captain Haiinay in 1835, 
and by others subsequently, and the remains are described as 
extensive, but too much ruined and obscured by jungle to 
admit of scientific investigation. 

Many of those at Prome have been photographed by the 
Government, and other illustrations are given In de Beylins 
book, together with the dates to which they are ascribed, those 
of de Beylie being earlier than otilers. Three of the pagodas 1 


1 This it the European name, il h 
called Fyi Or Fit in Burmese.—Pbuyit, 
/tv fit- p. 10- 

Crawford's b Embassy to Att,' ydI. 
ii. p. 2/7, Tlic ** j cai ocT Religion M or 
BoddliAvafshiT' eim, like the Sinhalese 
en, date* from 543 p,c., bat this ndion- 
jng appears Iti be rtf Comparatively laL-e 
origin, the earlier dates liiim reckoned 
from 4^ H.C., so that the date here 
mentioned would belong la 3 S 2 fc.C— 
1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' 


1909, pp. and 3441. The present 

Burmese Sakha r£j fifa cnmnscnecs in A.D. 
639, on Lhe snfl*i entrance mlo Aries, 
a The holding of Lliis cocvcK*doc Joe 
jail after t he death of Buddha h doubt fot* 
and missionaries are mentioned imly ttl 
coatit-Ction with the Conned held by 
Asobi 2lS yenn after the Nirvana* i>r 
in £46 Ei.Cj 

* Vole, * Mission to Am/ p . 30, 

B Lac n't, p. $ 4 . 
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the BaubaugyT, PayagyT and Payama, attributed to the 7th and 
3 th centuries, are by de Beylitf put down as 6th century— 
certainty too early; the square temple at Lemyet-hna r a!so at 
Frame* is ascribed to the 9th century, that is to say, long before 
the introduction of the southern school of Buddhism from 
That6n. 

PAGAN* 

Practically the architectural History of Burma begins with 
the foundation of Pagin in the middle of the 9th century, and 
as it was destroyed by the Chinese* or rather the Tartar army 
of Kublai KMn, in 1284,* its glory lasted little more than four 
centuries. During that period, however, it was adorned by a 
very extensive series of monuments, most of which still remain 
in a state of very tolerable preservation. 

It will thus be observed that the rise and fall of Pag&n arc, 
as nearly as may be, coincident with that of Polonnaruwa* in 
Ceylon ; but the Burmese city seems to have excelled the 
Ceylonese capital both in the extent of its buildings and in 
their magnificence. Their differences* too, both in form and 
detail, am very remarkable, but, if properly investigated, would 
throw light on many religious and ethnographical problems 
that are now very obscure. 

The ruins of Fag^n extend about ft miles in length along 
the river* with an average breadth of about 2 miles, and 
within that space Colonel Yule estimates there may still be 
traced the remains of 800 or iCoo temples. Several of these 
ara of great magnificence, and are kept in a staLe or repair; but 
the bulk of them are in ruins, and the forms of the greater part 
hardly distinguishable. 

Of these, one of the most remarkable is the Ananda, built 
by Kyantsittha (1057-1085), As will be seen from the following 
plan (Woodcut No. 451), it is a square of nearly aoo ft. on each 
side, with projecting porticos on each face, so that it measures 
280 ft. across each way. Like all the great pagodas of the city, 
it is several storeys in height, the two lower ones are square 
with square turrets at each end ? the three above have seated 
lions at each anginas shown in Plate XLL The plan of these 
storeys, as abo the base of the rikhara, follows that of the latter, 
being set back at the angles for reasons which have already been 
suggested. The rikhura is crowned with the conical finial and 
Hti. The setting back of each storey one behind the other 
gives the whole a pyramidal form 1 which in this case rises to 
the height of 183 ft* 


1 Yufc'i + ~S \aitv Pde, r it. pp r $4* it j^ p 
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Internally, the building is extremely solid, being intersected 
only bv two narrow parallel corridors ; but in rear of each 
projecting transept is a niche artificially lighted from above, 
in which stands a statue oT Buddha more than 30 ft. in height. 
This is the arrangement we find m the Chaumukh temple at 
PMt&na and at Ran pur (Woodcut No. 288), both jaina temples 
of the 15th and 17th centuries and which it is consequently 
rather surprising to find here as early as the nth century 
(A.a io6G); but the form and the whole of the arrangement 


45T. 


of these temples are so unlike what we find elsewhere that 
we must be prepared for any amount of anomalies* 

The plan of the Dhammayangyi built at Pagan by Narathu 
in 1160 A- 1 >. is almost identical with the Anaida, but slightly 
larger, measuring 292 ft across each way. With the exception 
of a deep recess facing the entrance hi which the statue oT 
Buddha is placed, the inner corridor has been bricked up. The 
other three statues are brought forward into the vestibules 
of tile other three transepts. Great similarities exist also in 
the design, there being two ranges of windows on the ground 
storey, one above the other, as in the Ananda. The roof con¬ 
sists of five storeys set back one behind the other, but being all 
of the same height are very monotonous in effect, and are very 
inferior to the Ananda roof, where the three upper storeys of 
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less height give scale to the two lower ones; only a portion of 
the sikhara remains. 


Next in importance to the Ananda is the Thatpyinnyu." the 
Omniscient," erected about the year 1144 by Alaungsithtt, 1 the 



grandson of Anaurahtit. 

It b very similar to the 
Ananda in dimensions 
and plan, except that it 
has only one great vesti¬ 
bule instead of four, and 
■ only one corridor on the 
.— I ground storey, the centre 
! J portion being solid brick- 
p work. The height of the 
□Jj temple is soi ft t the 
highest in Pagan, The 
additional height in this 
temple, as also in that of 
the Gaudaupalin and 
Ts&Bmanl (the Sembyo 
Xoo of Yule) temple^ 
both built by Narapati- 
sithti in 11S6 and 
respectively, arises from 
an important change in 
the design. The third storey is raised to a height almost equal 
to that of the ground storey, and in the Thatpyinnyu temple, a> 
shown in the section Woodcut No, 45 3] K contains a central cell 
and a corridor round. To this upper storey there are porches 
on each side! and on the entrance front a vestibule as well. I he 
access by flights of steps to this is shown in the section taken 
from Yule, and horizontal terraces exist in place of the ogee 
roofs of the Ananda and Dhammayangyi temples. A similar 
access by external flights of steps opposite the porch existed 
on one of the sides of the Tsulamani, but not in the illustra¬ 
tion (Plate XLIL), where the ramps have more the appear¬ 
ance of flying buttresses. This view suggests in its effect a 
resemblance to the portal of a French cathedral, and it gives 
some idea of the rich decoration employed. The three planes, 
or orders, as they are technically called, of the pointed arch 
recall the European subordination of arches, but the complicated 
assemblage of arched forms above in the gable end, all built in 
brick covered with stucco, show how this material lends itself to 


452. Han of TllAt pytunvn- ij From Ydfe, I 
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decoration of the most debased character. The decoration of 
tiie pilasters of the ground storey and the frieae which reigns 
throughout the same are repetitions of the ornament of t c 
Nan Pay a and Kyaukku temples already described. The general 



appearance of these temples will be understood from the annexed 
view (Woodcut No. 454) of the Gaud an pal in and their general 
arrangement from the section of the T hatpyinnyq temple 


1 In l>Li Ttiatpjuinyn U Sabbannu. 
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(Woodcut No, 453). A design with slight modifications is shown 
in PUte XLfll., representing the Thitsawada temple in Pwmzaw 
(io$o). Here the plan is of smaller dimensions* but great height 
is obtained by grouping the features closer together; without 
looking too close at the detail, it is singular how dose a 
resemblance these two views bear to a Spanish or Italian 
chtiFch of the early Renaissance period. There is one other 
temple which should be mentioned here, vit, the Mahftbaudi, 
built by Nandaungmya Min in irgB a,D. in imitation of the 


+54- V i*'* Of lhe Temple of G.iudaupaLm, (From Yut.) 


Bodh-GayA temple in Bengal voL i. Woodcut No. [9 - 

f he temple is square, having a lofty ground storey, with two or 
three ranges of windows or niches ; in the centre, but set back 
to leave a terrace round, is a lofty pyramidal tower in seven 
storeys, bearing a dose resemblance to those of the Rodh-Gayfl, 
but with small dormer windows in the centre of each side ; the 
tower ts crowned with the usual finial anti Htf. It is the on.lv 
example of its kind in ihirrna, and does not seem to have any 
influence on subsequent examples. 

The first thing that strikes the enquirer on examining these 
temples .s thew remarkable dissimilarity with anvthing on the 
continent of India. They am not Stflpas in a „y * [1S “ of Lhe 

?' n Z " r hl-h rLv^ r r; 1 he ° ne h t m »S have hitherto 
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pagodas at Thatfin, when properly examined, may contain the 
explanation, we are searching for. 1 hey evidently were not 
alone, and many other examples may still be found when 
looked for. On" the whole, however, I am inclined to believe, 
improbable as it may at first sight appear, that their real 
sMionyms art ta be found in Hiibyloniii, not in India, T be 
llirs Nimriid was, like them, a seven-storeyed temple, with 
external stairs, leading to a crowning cell or sanctuary. Of 
course, during the seventeen centuries which elapsed between 
tire erection of the two buildings, considerable changes have 
taken place. The lowest stairs in Burma have become internal; 
in Babylonia they were apparently external. At the head of 
the third flight at the Birs, Sir Henry Hawlinsort found the 
remains of three recesses. At FigSn these had been pushed 
into the centre of the third storey. The external flights were 

euntinued on the upper three storeys at both places; but in 

Babylonia they lead to what seems to have been the real 

sanctuary, in Burma to a simulated one only, but of a form 

which, in India, always contained a cell and an image of the 
deity to whom the temple was dedicated, 

it may be asked, How is it possible that a Babylonian form 
should reach Burma without leaving traces of its passage through 
India? it is hardly a sufficient answer to say it must have 
come vid Tibet and Central Asia ; because, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we do not know of such a route being used. 
It is a more probable explanation to say that such monuments 
may have existed in the great Gangetic cities, but, like these 
Burmese examples, in brick and plaster; and have perished, 
as they would be sure to do In that climate, and where hostile 
races succeeded the Buddhists. But, however it may be 
eventually accounted for, it hardly appears to me douhtful that 
these Burmese seven-storeyed temples are the lineal descendants 
of the Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day be 
able to supply the gaps which exist in their genealogy. 

Meanwhile one thing must be borne in mind. The earliest 
capital of the Burmese" was Tagaimg in the north, and their 
real affinities are with the north. They got their religion by 
the western route from Bengal, but it was engrafted on a stem 
or which we know very little, and all whose affinities have yet 
got to be traced to their source, 

Monasteries. 

As Burma is a country in which the monastic system of 
Buddhism flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, 
if we had more information regarding its monasteries, or 
iti'irrrwjj? as they are called, it might enable us to understand the 
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arrangement of the older ones, The travellers who have visited 
the country have been silent on the subject, principally because 
the monasteries are, in almost all instances, less magnificent 
than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, with 
scarcely an exception, built of wood—a practice destructive or 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly 
of that monumental appearance of stability which is so essential 
to true architectural expression. 

This peculiarity is not confined to the monasteries; all 
residences, from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the 
king having been constructed from time immemorial of this 
perishable material. TJie custom has now passed into a law, 



«SS- Burntm Kynsutg, [ Pftrai CoL^Sj™* ■ Etubotij lo Av«l ') 


that no one shall have the power of erecting buildings of stone 
or brick, except it be the king himself, or unless the edifices 
e oi a purely religious character. Even this exception is not 
always taken advantage of, for the king’s palace itself is as 
essentially a wooden erection as the dwelling of am- of his 
subjects. It is. however, not the less magnificent on this account 
—rather, perhaps more so—immense sums being spent on thn 
most elaborate carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted 
and gilt, to an extent of which we have no conception in our 
more sober dime. 


The general appearance of the facade may be realised from 
the annexed mew (Woodcut No. 456) , but its’ real magnificence 
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consists in the profusion of gilding and carving with which every 
part is covered, and to which it is impossible to do justice on 
so small a scale. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed upon the monas¬ 
teries, one of which is represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 4.55)1 showing a building in which all the defects arising 
from the use of so easily carved a material are carried to excess. 



4^6, Fapiic of the King's. I'aLicc, Hui nu. i Vjntn p, Sk«iL‘h liy Cul. Vu.1t. \ 


If the colouring and gliding could be added, it would represent 
a building such as the West never saw t and, let us hope, never 
will see; for, however dazzling its splendour, such barbaric 
magnificence is worthy only of a half-civilised race. 
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The naked, form of these monasteries — if the expression 
raav be used—will be understood from the following woodcut 
(No. 45;} of one erected at Mandalay It Is app^tly five 
storeys in height, but as a mutter of fact onW one storey IS 
occupied the first, or " piano tiobilc" as we would call it The 
reason for this being that the Pongyi or priest would refuse to 
reside in a building where any ones feet were above his head 
The first storey of a Kyaimg, and this applies to the example 
Mandalay,'is always raised about 8 to 10 ft. above the 
jjround, being carried on great timber posts. It is fJTtO^ded 
by a balcony on three sides, access to which is '“btomed b> 
flights of steps enclosed between balustrades with a peculiar 



curved termination in front, shown in the woodcut .No. 455 )- 
The steps, the walls carrying them and the balustrades are all 
in hrick, whilst the rest of the structure is entirely in timber. 
On the eastern side is a shrine, in which is a statue of Gaudama, 
above which is the PyAtthat, a lufty structure with three, five 
or seven roofs according to the importance of the Kyaung; 
thus in the Royal monasteries and the King’s Palace there 
are seven roofs." as in Woodcut No. 456, The monastery at 
Mandalay ■ Woodcut No, 4571 was not completed when the 
photograph was taken, hut not being masked by the elaborate 
carving as shown in Woodcut No. 455, the scheme of its 
design is easier to read. There are four storeys of roofs, the 
upper one covers a lantern only; the roof below covers the 
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central hall which is enclosed with double aisles all round 
covered over by the two other roofs. Virtually there is only 
one room in a Burmese Kyaung, at the east end ; and next to 
the E vat that is the IVjngyi's quarter, where he receives visitors 
teaches in the school and sleeps; at the west end are the 
students' quarters and the store-rooms, and the school-room, 
if it may be so termed, is In the central hall. 

These many-storeyed kyaungs, with the tall seven-storeyed 
spires shown in Woodcuts Nos. 447 and 455 k bring us back to 
the many-storeyed temples in Nepal, ^ich are in all essential 
respects so nearly identical, that it can hardly be doubted they 
had a common origin. We are not yet in a P^dion to po n 
out the connecting links which will fuse the detached fragment 
of this Style into a homogeneous whole, but it is probably in 
China that they must be looked for, only we know so little dI 
the architectural history of the western portion of that great 
country, that we must wait For further information before even 

venturing on this subject, . , . 

The fact that all the buildings of Burma arc of wood, except 
the pagodas, may also explain how it is that India possesses 
no architectural remains anterior to the age of Asoka Except 
the comparatively few masonry pagodas, none of which existeu 
prior to his era, there is nothing in Burma that a conflagration 
of a few hours would not destroy, or the desertion of a lew 
years entirely obliterate- That the same was the P^ctice or 
India is almost certain, from the essentially wooden forms still 
found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples ; and, 11 sc*, this 
fully accounts tor the disappearance of all earlier monuments. 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of 
Media, where all the constructive parts were formed in this 
perishable material; and from the Bible we .earn that Solomon s 
edifices were chiefly so constructed, Persepohs presents us 
with the earliest instance remaining in Asia of this wooden 
architecture being petrified, as it were — apparently in conse¬ 
quence of the intercourse its builders maintained with Egypt 

and with Greece. . , . . 

In Burma these wooden types still exist 111 more complete¬ 
ness than, perhaps, in any other country-. Even if the student 
is not prepared to admit the direct ethnographic connection 
between the buildings of Burma and Babylon, he will at any 
rate best learn in this country to appreciate much in ancient 
architecture, which without such a living illustration, it is hard 
to understand. Solomon's House of the Forest of Lebanon 
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is, with mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or 
Amarapura ' and the palaces of 3 'ersepalis are rendered 
infinitely more intelligible by the study of these edifices, 
Burma is almost equally important in enabling us to under¬ 
stand what an active, prosperous Buddhist community may 
have been in India at a time when that religion flourished 
there ; 2 and altogether, if means were available for its full 
elucidation, it would form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the History of Architecture in Asia. 


1 For a succinct memnt of tbc history Uurm* Includ-Ln^ Burma proper, Pepd 

rjf Uumui Id 1^37, list USdef Ittny COfUafk .. Ttfla&ttritta, and Ank]/ 
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SlXCH the exhumation of the buried cities of .Assyria by Mons. 
Buttsland Mr. Layard nothing:has occurred so startling, or which 
has thrown so much light on Eastern art, as the discovery of 
the ruined cities of Cambodia. Historically, they are infinitely 
less important to us than the ruins of Nimruti and Nineveh ■ 
bub in an architectural point of view, they are more astonish in c: ■ 
and, for the elucidation of certain Indian problems, it seems 
impossible to overrate their importance. 

The first European who visited these ruins in modern times 
was M. Mouhot a French naturalist, who devoted the last four 
yea« of his life (1858.1861., to the exploration or the valleys of 
the Mekong and Me-nam rivers. Though the primary object 
of his travels was to investigate the natural productions of the 
country, he seems to have been so struck with the ruins of 
Angkor Vat that he not only sketched and made plans of them 
but wrote descriptions of alI the principal buildings. Cnfortun-’ 
atcly for science and art he never returned to Europe, beine 
struck down by fever while prosecuting his researches in the 
northern part of the country ; and, though his notes have been 
published both m this country» and in France, they were not 


1 Aymonfer, “ Le Cambodge/ tome ill p. jw, 
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prepared for publication by himself, and want the explanatory 
touches which only an author can give to his own work. 
Though his melancholy death prevented M« Mouhot from 
obtaining all the credit he was entitled to for his discovery, it 
has borne rich fruit as far as the public are concerned. 

The next person who visited these ruins was the very 
[earned Dr. Adolph Haitian; L who wrote a mo^t recondite but 
very unsatisfactory work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in five 
volumes. 

The next visit was paid by Mn J. Thomson, a professional 
photographer at Singapore, who at considerable expense and 
risk carried his photographic apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan of the great temple at Angkor Vat, with some 
thirty photographs of it, besides views of other places in the 
neighbourhood. 

Since that time the French have sent a succession of well- 
equipped expeditions to the place : the first, under Captain 
Doudart de Lagree in J$66 and a second in 1873. His 
unfortunate death on the frontiers nf China prevented his ever 
working out his results to the extent he no doubt would have 
done had lie lived to return home. They were, however, 
published as he left them by Lieutenant T. Gamier, the second 
in command, with notes and additions of fits own. 3 

rVs they, however, could not complete she investigation, 
a third expedition was fitted out under Captain J,_ Delaporte, 
who had taken part in the previous expeditions, lie returned 
to France in 1874. bringing with him not only detailed plans of 
some of the temples, but copies of numerous inscriptions and 
a large collect ion of antiquities and casts. These were at first 
located in the Chateau of Cumpiegne, but were afterwards 
removed to Fans and arranged in die Trocadero Museum. 

Captain Delaporte's work 3 was published in 18S0. He was 
followed by other travellers who shortly after their return 
brought out the results of their investigations, M. T, Moura, 4 
A* Tissandier/ Foumereau* Captain E. l.nnet de Lajonquiere " 
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Cu-O, it. cambowa. , ?3 

and E, Aymonier, 1 * * 4 * all of whom were sent out by the Minister 
of Public Instruction and under the direction of the Ecoie 
Francis de J Extreme Orient. The latest writer on the subject 
is Lrcnerat L. de Bey lie,* whose work includes a description with 
illustrations of the monuments of India, Burma, Cambodia 
Siam, Jfiva. and Ceylon. 

In addition to these sources of information there is a most 
interesting account, written by a Chinese traveller, w r ho spent 
tw'o years in the country when the kingdom was in its most 
flourishing state between the years 129 J-97- He was a 
Buddhist, and, like his predecessors in India, Fah Hian and 
Hi lien Tsiang, sees things a little too much through Buddhist 
spectacles , but, with this slight delect, nothing can be more 
graphic than his account of the country and the people.* 

One oT the earliest traditions is dint first put forward by 
Dr. Bastian * relative to the migration of an Indian prince, anti 
this is repeated by I issandier, 6 who states that in 443 u.C. 
1'rea-thong, a Hindu prince, son of the King of Indraprastha] 
emigrated with a large number of his followers and settled at 
.loukan (north of Angkor J. The new emigrants introduced 
the Brahman rites which were engrafted on those of the 
S«perU worshippers of the country. Although at first they 
settled down amicahly with the original inhabitants, in course 
of time troubles set in and the Indians, having vanquished their 
opponents, became masters of the country. In 125 n.c. the 
Chinese are said to have conquered the Cambodians and forced 
them to pay tribute, i here is also a record that in the first 
centuries of our era emigrants from Madras made their way 
into Cambodia introducing the Brahman faith, the Sanskrit 
alphabet, and Indian rites and customs.* The Khmer and 
Sanskrit epigraphy texts give details of a dynasty of seven 
kings who reigned from 435-600 A.D., among whom a certain 
Bhavavarman seems to have been a great conqueror ; the last 
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of this dynasty was Jaystvarman, From his death to the 
commencement of the gth century there are no records* owing 
probably to internal dissensions, bat in S02 A.D. 1 Jayavarman IL P 
who may have been a descend ant of the older dynasty, formed 
a new dynasty of eighteen sovereigns, a list of whom, with the 
dates of their accessions, are given at the head of this chapter. 
To this monarch is attributed the foundation of the Cambodian 
kingdom* whose capital was Angkor Thom* situated in the 
valley of the Me kong about 14 miles north of the lake known 
as Tonic Sap. Jayavarman lb settled at first at Frah-khan 
north of Angkor Vat* and in the tenth year of his reign is 
supposed to have laid the foundations of the great city of 
Angkor Fhom, as also those of the Royal palace in its centre, 
the pyramid temples of Phim£anakas p the great temple of Bayon 
and other structures. To him, there fore, according to Aymonier,- 
must be ascribed the iinauguration of those colossal construc¬ 
tions which were raised during the four centuries following and 
which constitute the great Cambodian style. There are some 
small earlier temples built towards the end of the 6th or the 
commencement of the jth centuries, in which the origin of 
the style may be found, but they are of comparatively small 
importance. It is, however* interesting to note that according 
to Aymonier, Jayavarman may have come into the country 
from jAva p and therefore brought over some acquaintance with 
the great temple of Boro-Budiir of the Jth or Sth centuries^ to 
which there is a striking resemblance,, so much so that some of 
the sculptures of the latter have been assumed in error to be 
those of Angkor Vat. 

The third king, Indravarman, besides building the temples 
of Baku and Bakong, completed and consecrated the temple 
r.f Bayon in Angkor Thom, the dtef d\aivrt of Cambodian 
architecture. The erection of the great capital* on account of 
its magnitude and the numerous temples and other structures 
it contained, would seem to have stretched over a long period, 
as it was not until the reign of YcLvuvarman, the fourth king, 
that the official . capital was shifted about 900 ,vr>. from 
HariharAiaya, which* since the death of die first king p had 
hitherto held that position, to Angkor Thom. Tn YajovaVman 
is attributed aluu the temple of Lolei and the pyramid temple 
of Phinuanaka-s in die centre of the Palace enclosure. lie is 
^aid to have been a man of prodigious strength, but in about 
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the nineteenth or twentieth year of his reign was afflicted with 
leprosy and retired to a forest in the north of the kingdom, 
leaving two sons to succeed him, the second of whom, Mna- 
varman, left Angkor Thom about 926 A.D* and settled at Chok 
Gargyar tKohker 1 )* wdiich became the capital during his reign 
and that of his son. The ninth king* Rajendravarman, returned 
to Angkor Thom In 942, and it was in his reign that Buddhism 
commenced to be favoured, one of the two great temples bulk 
by him , Ta-Prom being Brahman, and the other n Ban teal 
Kedei, Buddhist. Under the reign of his successor many other 
temples were erected, of which the most important is the 
pyramid temple of Bapnon, immediately south of the Royal 
Palace in Angkor Thom, The eleventh king, Stlryavarman, 
reigned forty-eight years, and was a great builder, the temples 
of Phnom Chisor (Prov T Rati), Vitt Ek near Battambang, Phnom 
Bftset, Frah Vihear ( Prov. Kukhan) and Prah-khan iKompong 
Svay), being attributed to him, His successor continued his 
work and built the temples of Ban teal Ta Kean fProv. 
Siemrcap), Phimai Prov. Korat), Fre Rup, and probably the 
temple on Mount Rakheng, south of Angkor Thom. The 
dates of the accessions of the three following kings are not 
known for certain, and with the exception of Vit Phu at 
Pursab built about 1090^1 ioo t restorations and additions only 
are recorded during the period of their reigns h We pass on, 
therefore, to Suryavarman Il, p who is said to have extended 
to its normal condition the empire which had suffered many 
calamities under his predecessors He would appear to have 
been not only a great warrior, but a remarkable scholar and 
writer of verses, and to him is attributed the erection of the 
temple of Angkor Vat* the foundation of which is said to have 
been laid by his predecessor, but which he continued and com¬ 
pleted during the forty years of his reign, including the magni¬ 
ficent series of bas-reliefs which are carved on the walls 
re presen ting battle scenes taken from the Rdmlyajia, During 
the reign of the last two sovereigns of the dynasty, commenced 
the wars with neighbouring nations, and no further temples were 
built, so that our architectural history is confined to the three 
and a half centuries w'hich elapsed between &Q 2 and 1152. 

It u*as to these incessant wars that the decadence of 
Cambodia must be attributed ; commencing with the Cham pas 
(Cochin China), continued by the Feguans and subsequently 
with the Siamese, Cambodia was invaded and devastated. 
Angkor Thom being taken after a seven months 1 siege in 
1375 again in 1460, when the capital was changed 

successively to various other towns, the last settlement being 
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at Phnom Penh* on the Medomg, the present capital of what 
remains of the great Cambodian kingdom* 

Temples, 

Broadly speaking;, tl^e temples, the relative position of 
which is shown in Woodcut No, 458, may be divided into four 
classes: firstly, those in which the enclosures, generally three 
in number, are all more or Jess on the same level* such as in 
the temples of Ta Protim, Redd, and Frc Rup ; secondly, the 
pyramid temples, which consist of a series of narrow terraces 
rising one above the other as Phim£anakas and Eaption ; thirdly, 
those in which the two first classes would seem to be combined, 
where the enclosures 1 one within the other, are each raided from 
15 to 20 ft. above the level of that outside, so as to give the 
whale a pyramidal form, such as in those uf Angkor Vat and 
Bay on ; and fourthly, the smaller temples, consisting of three or 
five sanctuaries placed side by side, the centre one being the 
most important, the whole surrounded by a wall or moat/ The 
enclosures consist cither of a moat within which may have been 
some kind of timber palisade now gone, or a stone wall E to 
IO ft. high* with cresting at the top. In a large number of 
temples one or more of the enclosures take the Form of a gallery 
or corridor, which is roofed over with horizontal courses of stone 
corbelled over till they meet at the top. The nature of this 
construction limits the width of the corridor to 7; or at the 
utmost 10 Fl, so that if a greater width is required, an aisle 
is provided on one or both sides, A11 example of this is show n 
in Woodcut No, 461, a section of the corridor at Angkor Vat. 
In this case the support on the left consisted of a solid wall, 
the roof over the aisle being at a lower level than that over the 
corridor, but there arc instances In which this system of con¬ 
struction k employed over the vestibules and halls leading to 
a sanctuary, in which case the outer supports are walls, the 
inner ones piers, constituting in plan what might be described 
as a nave and aisles. 

The approaches to the temples acquire considerable import¬ 
ance, not only on account of their great length, but because they 
consist of causeways raised from 10 to 12 ft above the ground, 
necessitated by the fact that from June to October the valley of 
the Mekong, where all the more important Cambodian temples 
are found, is flooded, and the raised causeways form the only 
means of communicatiun between the towns and temples: the 
whole valley, in fact, is mapped out with roads arranged at tight 
angles to one another, along which the caravans pass 

I11 the approaches to the principal temples and the great 
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towns* these causeways have led to features which are 
to Cambodia, viz., the cruciform terraces (such as that 


45& Map stvovi mg Etr position of iKc prmdpal Temples. 


sn Woodcut No. 459, in front uf the temple of Angkor Vat, and 
in Woodcut No. 470 in the foreground of the temple of Beng 
Mcalefi), the bordering of the causeways with sides, lions, and 
Other animals, and, when crossing the moats, to stone bridges 
the balustrades of which consisted of serpents carried by 
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-iants on sculptured pedestals, the serpent terminating at the 
entrance end by a lofty NSga. figure 10 to 12 ft high, with 
ram five to seven heads. A similar feature terminates the 
balustrades^ of bridges across rivers or streams, an example of 
winch, the ispean Taon, is shown on Plate XLIV., Fig. 2, In the 
latter case the bridge is carried on great stone piers corbelled 
out at the top, the banks being widened out so as to give an equal 
passage to the torrent as that enjoyed before the" brid-re was 
bm!t Across the moats which surround the outer enclosure 
of the temples, the bridge is carried on circular or compound 
piers, sometimes carrying side walls enriched with Nuga figure 
sculpture. * 

In front of the temples and also in parts of the enclosure arc 
™® “_™ teT kn ™n as «w. with stone borders and steps 
round. These provide for the services of the temple ; there are 
f° mc . cases In which these sms are of enormous dimensions, 
forming reservoirs to supply water for agricultural and other 
purposes. 1 


1 he principal approach to the temples is, as a rule, from the 
east, unless, as m the case of Angkor Vat, where there is some 
special reason for the change, the main road Tram the capital 
Angkor Thom being on the west side of the former, which has 
aeeor ) a entrance, The entrance gateways to the 

several enclosures are called gopuras 3 and are cruciform on plan, 
owing to projecting wings thrown out on all four sides: the side 
wings bemg of greater length than the others, in some cases, as 
at Angle nr Vat, having a second entrance on each side. Over 
the centre of the gopura is a tower which in the entrance gate¬ 
way ol Angkor 1 horn is carved on each side with Brahma heads. 

. gopura is repeated for the entrance of each enclosure, always 
cmg in the centre of the east and west fronts, but 011 the north 
and south fronts nearer tn the west end, where the main entrance 
s on the eastern side, and to the east end if on the western side ; 

th^ ^ f 1 to P rovT d c additional space for other structures 

, enclosures 0.1 the entrance side, the axis of the 
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ind side entrances—there are others over the angles of each 
enclosure ; and in the temple of Bay on, including those of the 
sanctuary and other buildings within the enclosure^ there are as 
many as fifty towtrrs,—that over the sanctuary rising to a height 
of 130 ft above the central enclosure or platform, the latter being 
34 ft. above the ground outside. The principal characteristic of 
the design in the Cambodian temples consists in the accumula¬ 
tion of features ; thus the sanctuary, for instance, originally a 
square toner of the same height as width, with a series of five 
storeys h one above the other, diminishing in size as they rise, 
and crowned with the lotus flower, has been enriched with one 
or two slightly projecting bays on each face, in front of which 
elaborately carved doorways have been added ; similar project¬ 
ing bays and doorways, of less dimensions as they rise, are 
earned up each storey of the tower. The general effect of this 
accumulation of features may be judged by Woodcut Nol 464, 
where the two rising roofs of the corridors add to those features 
above described, and in the view (Plato XLY.) of the gopura 
to the sanctuary enclosure of the temple of Frah-ldma (Frov. 
Korn pong Svay), The two upper stages of the tower over 
the gopura are gone, but on the left hand side there are four 
repetitions of the serpent gables aver the doorways* such as 
are more clearly shown in Plate XL 1 \% Fig. i. 

Although to each enclosure there are four gopuras or entrance 
gateways, those on the north and south are invariably dosed 
with imitation doors in stone. Similar false doorways, some¬ 
times elaborately carved, are found on the three sides of the 
sanctuary, the cast or, in some instances, the west doorway 
being the unly entrance, The sanctuary is always situated on 
the axis of the principal entrance, and, owing to the project¬ 
ing bays added to each side, presents a cruciform plam In 
general design the sanctuary takes the form of a tower or 
iikhara, the lower portion rarely higher than the width but 
crowned with a series of receding stages; the walls are of great 
thickness, sometimes j to 6 ft. deemed necessary to carry the 
superstructure which was built with horizontal courses of stone 
or brick, corbelled out internally so as to meet in the centre. 
No trace of an arch of any description has ever been found m 
Cambodian architecture; so that corbelling out with horizontal 
courses or stone was the only expedient employed to rooT over 
their corridor*, sanctuaries, or other halls. The widest span 
never exceeds 10 ft., and to increase the width of a hall or 
vcstsbnle p often found in front uf a sanctuary, aisles are added ; 
this applies to all temple buildings, the roofs of which would 
seem always to have been of stone. In secular buildings^ timber 
roofs t none of which exFst at the present day, were almost certainly 
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employed, as remains have been found of parallel walls of a 
much greater width. In the inner enclosure of a temple* on each 
side of the central axis, and in front of the sanctuary t two other 
structures are invariably found, which are assumed to have been 
the treasury for the deposit of the sacred vessels and other 
properties of the temple and the library for the records; their 
entrance doors face the opposite direction to those of the 
sanctuary; they are lighted by rectangular window openings 
dosed with balusters such as shown in Hate XLV.; the sills 
of the windows of the treasury or library are always about 6 ft, 
from the ground, and the same is found in other buildings, 
which are assumed to have been occupied by the women. 
In some of the temples there are other structures In the rear 
of the sanctuary ; l thus at Phnom Chisor (Prov. Bati)- are 
five buildings of different sizes and similar in general design, 
all having doorways facing east which are undoubtedly shrines 
for divinities of the same cult a whether Saiva or Vaishnava. 
The temple of Phnom Chisor Is built on an eminence, and is 
approached by Jong causeways with numerous flights of steps, 
there being in front of thegopura a flight of 393 steps ; a second 
example exists in the Frail Vihear 3 where the temple is built on 
a cliff which in Europe would have been selected for a strongly 
fortified castle. 

The three largest temple* in Cambodia are those of Angkor 
Vat* Bay on and Reng Mealed ; of these the first named is the 
best preserved, though of later date, tEie other two being built at 
a period when the architectural style of C ambodia had reached 
perhaps its highest development. 


TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT, 

The temple of Ailgkor Vat n literally 11 the temple of the city, ,J 
is situated about a mile to the southward of the city of Angkor 
Thom itself, and between it and the lake Tonle 5 ap, As will be 
seen from the small plan (Fig. 2 t Woodcut No, 459) It is almost 
an exact square* and measures nearly an English mile each way, 4 
The walled enclosure of the temple measures 1080 yds, by 
1100, and is surrounded by a moat 2l6 yds. wide. The moat 
is crossed on the west by a splendid causeway, carried on piers 
on either side. This leads to the great gateway five storeys in 
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PUn of the temple of Angkor Vit. Siciilc 1704 It. Ha a J n. 
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gopura of a Dravidian 
tcm pit? r but extended 
by lateral galleries and 
towers to a facade more 
than 600 ft. in extent. 
Within this a second 
raised causeway* 370 
^ yds. long, leads to a 
I cruciform platform sn 
$ front of the temple 
a (shown in Fig. i.Wood- 
I cut No. 459). On either 
| side of this, about half- 
— way down, is a detached 
£ temple, which anywhere 
^ else would be considered 
| of importance, but here 
■o may be passed over. 

* The general plan of 
1 the temple will be un- 
==. derstoud from the ivood- 
_j cut (No. 459), It con- 
> sista of three enclosures, 
| one within tiie other, 
=| each raised from 13 ft. 
£ to 20 ft, above the level 

* of that outride it, so as 
■3, to give the whole a 
| pyramidal form. The 
" outer en closu re measu res 
5 590 ft. by 700 ft, and 
‘a covers, therefore, ahout 
J 413,000 sq. ft. The 
r- great temple at Kaniak 
g (Thebes) covers 430,000 

sq. ft. There are three 
portals, adorned with 
towers on each face, and 
on either side of the.se 
£ are open galleries or 


verandahs, which, with 
their bas-reliefs, are pro 
bably the most remark¬ 
able features of this 
temple. Their external 
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appearance will be understood from the Woodcut No. 462; 
that of the interior from W oodcut No. 46j; though these 
illustrations are on too small a scale ta do justice to tneir 

Tts appearance in elevation may be gathered from \\ ondeut 
No. 460, which shows it to be a pyramid more than 600 ft, in 
breadth across its shortest width north and south, and rising to 
tSo ft. at the summit of the central tower. It is, consequent y, 
both larger and higher than Bnro-Budur, and notwithstanding 
the extraordinary elaboration of that temple it is probably sur¬ 
passed by this one, both in the extent of its ornamentation as 
well as in the delicacy of its carvings. There may have been 
as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on the colonnades 
at Ramervaram as on this temple; but otherwise the Indian 
example cannot compare with either of these two. 11 has liter¬ 
ally no outline and practically no design; while both Angkor 
Vat and Boro-Budur are as remarkable for their architectural 
designs as for their sculptural decorations. 

The mechanical arrangements ol the galleries or colonna es 
above referred to are as perfect as their artistic design. 1 hese 
will be understood from the diagram, Woodcut No. 4OJ, tin 
one side is a solid wall of the most exquisite masonry, support¬ 
ing the inner terrace of the temple, it is built of large stones 
without cement, and so beautifully fitted that it is difficult to 
detect the Joints between two stones. In front of this are two 
rows of square piers, with capitals also similar to Lhe classi¬ 
cal examples, but more ornamented. 

These piers have no bases, but on 
each face is caned a figure of a 
devotee or worshipper, surmounted by 
a canopv of incised omiiinent, which 
is also carried along the edge of the 
shafts. The piers carry an architrave 
and a deep frieze, which, in the inner 
part of the temple, is ornamented with 
bas-reliefs of the most elaborate char¬ 
acter, and above this is a cornice ot 
very classical outline. Above the cor¬ 
nices is a pointed arch, not formed with 
voussoirs, but of stones projecting one 
beyond the other, as with the old 
Pelasgi and with the Hindus to the 
present day. This is quite plain, and 
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least Mr. Thomson discovered the mouses which were 
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4fia. View qi Exterior of Angkor Ydt (From a PfiQr0g7j.pl? Uy Mr. P, TbflmgoB.} 

inner piers just below the capital. So beautifully, however. 
Is this fitted, that M. Mouhot asserts the inner piers are 
monoliths, and. like the other joints of the masonry, the junction 
cannot be detected even in the photograph unless pointed out. 
The beauty of this arrangement will at once strike any one who 
knows how difficult It is to ket-p the sun out and let in the light 
and air* so indispensable Li l that dimate. The British have tried 


intended to secure some such adornment, and in one place the 
remains of a teak wood ceiling beautifully acid elaborately 
carved. 

Outside this gallery, as shown in the Woodcuts Nos. 461* 
462, is a second, supported by shorter piers* with both base 
and capital. This outer rangti supports what may be called 
a transverse tie-beam, one end of which is tenoned into the 
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to effect it in India for 100 years, but never hit on anything 
either so artistic or convenient as this. It is, in fact, the 
solution of a problem over which we might have puzzled for 
centuries, but which the Cambodians resolved instinctively. 
The exterior cornice here, as throughout the temple, is composed 
of infinite repetitions of the seven-headed snake. 



4 Sj. View of [minor nf Corridor, Anpkof Vic (From a Pboiflgrapb by Mr. J, Thomson \ 


The most wonderful parts, however, of these colonnades of 
Angkor Vat are the sculptures that adorn their walls. These 
are distributed in eight compartments, one on each side of the 
four central groups or entrances, measuring each from 250 ft. 
to 300 ft. in length, with a height of about 6J ft. Their aggre¬ 
gate length is thus at least 3000 ft, and assuming the parts 
photographed to be a fair average, the number of men and 
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animals represented extends from rB s ooo to lopoo. The relief 
is so low that in the photograph it looks at first sight as If incised 
— intagiiaia —like the Egyptian sculptures; but this is not the 
case. Generally speaking, these reliefs represent battle-scenes 
of the most animated description, taken from the Ramayana 
or Mahabharata, which the immigrants either brought with 
them* or p as the Siamese annals say, received from India In the 
4th or 5th century ; these, PathammasuriVGng, the founder of 
the city, caused to be translated into Cambodian, with con- 
siderable variations* and here they arc sculptured almost in 

txtertSd} 

One bas-relief, however* is occupied by a different subject— 
popularly supposed to represent heaven, earth, and bell. Above 
is a procession so closely resembling those in Egyptian temples 
as to be startling. The king is borne in a palanquin very like 
those seen in the sculptures on the banks of the Nile, and 
accompanied by standards and emblems which go Tar to complete 
the illusion. In the middle row sits a judge, with a numerous 
body of assessors, and the condemned are thrown down to a 
lower region, where they are represented as tortured in all the 
modes which Eastern ingenuity has devised. One subject alone 
can be called mythological, and it wears an old familiar face; 
it represents the second Avatar of Vishnu, the wo rid-supporting 
tortoise, and the churning of the ocean with the great snake 
N%a. No legend m Hindu mythology could be more 
appropriate for a snake-temple; but, notwithstanding this, it 
is out of place, and I cannot help fancying that it was his 
choice of this subject that gave rise to the tradition that the 
king was afflicted with leprosy because he had deserted the 
faith of his forefathers. This relief is evidently the last 
attempted, and still remains unfinished. 

The only other temples that I am aware of where sculpture 
is used In anything like the same profusion are those at Boro- 
Eudur In J£va and that at Halebid, described above (vol. i. 
p. 446). In the Indian example, however,, the principles on 
which it is employed are diametrically opposed to those In 
vogue in Cambodia. There all the sculptures are in high relief, 
many of the figures standing fire*, and all are essential parts 
of the architecture—are, in fact, the architecture itself. Here, 
however, the two arts are kept quite distinct and independent, 
each mutually aiding the other, but each perfect by itself, and 
separate In its aim. The Gothic architects attempted to 
incorporate their sculpture with the architecture In the same 
manner as the Indian architects. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
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kept them distinct; they provided a plain wall outside the cells 
of the temple for their "paintings and sculpture, and protected 



[. Gcneni View or Tempk of Anchor ViL 
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It by screens of columns precisely as the Cambodians did ; and k 
is difficult to say which was the best principle, A critic imbued 
with the feelings of medieval art would side with the Indians; 
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but if the Greeks were correct in their principle* so certainly 
were the Cambodians 

Leaving these outer peristyles for the present, and entering 
by the west door, we found ourselves in an ante-naos measuring 
t£o ft. by i;o ft, supported by more than tod piers, and 
lighted by four small courts open to the sky above, The whole 

of this part is arranged most artistically, 
so as to obtain the most varied and 
picturesque effects, and is as well 
worthy of study as any part of the 
temple. Beyond this, on either hand, 
is a detached temple, similar in p]an 
to those that stand on either side of 
the causeway (Fig, 2, Woodcut No. 459), 
half-way between the entrance and the 
temple. 

Ascending from this we enter the 
middle court, in the centre of which 
stands what may be considered as Lhe 
temple itself. It measures 200 It by 
21$ ft., and is crowned by five towers 
or spires* one on each angle, and one, 
taller than the others, in the centre, 
rising to a height of 1S0 ft. The central 
tower has four cells, one facing the 
centra! hall from each side. The general 
appearance of these towers may be 
gathered from the elevation (Woodcut 
No. 460), and from Woodcut No, 464. 
i hey are very Indian in character and 
outline, but, when looked closely into, 
are unlike anything known in that 
country. The building which resem¬ 
bles the Inner temple most, 50 far as 
at present known, is that at Rlnpur 
(Woodcut No, 288}. Its dimensions 
^rj-. Pier qF Pfir dh . An Editor \ :t. arc nearly the same, 200 ft. bv 225 ft.; 

(From □ Ph>Ug»rti by Mr. Vjke thj, j t haB fiye spires sirn jj ar l y <Ji S - 

J posed, and f 0Ur open court*; Ad at 

Ranpnr, as here, there are a certain number of snake-figures, 
which might suggest a connection between the two. But there 
the similarity ceases, l he extraordinary amount of richness and 
exuberance of detail in the Cambodian temple far surpasses that 
of the Indian example; and the courts at Angkor Vat are not 
court> but water-tanks. How far the lower courts were also 
capable of being flooded is not clear, nor whether the whote 
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area, noo yds. square, in 
which the temple stands, 
was not also capable of 
being turned into a lake , 1 * * * 
Lf it were p it is difficult to 
conceive a more fairy-like 
scene than this temple would 
have presented, rising from 
the lake which reflected its 
forms in the calm stillness 
of a tropical sunset. 

One of the most curious 
circumstances connected 
with the architecture of this 
temple is, that all the piers 
are as essentially of the 
Roman Doric order! as those 
of Kashmir are of the 
Grecian Doric. Even if 
this is disputed, one thing 
at least is certain, that no 
such pierd occur anywhere 
in India. At Angkor Vat 
there is not a single bracket- 
capital nor an Indian base , 5 
and although there arc in¬ 
tersecting vaults and in¬ 
genious roofing contrivances 

of all sorts, there is no 
don^ and no hint that the 
architects were aware of the 
existence of such a form. 
On the contrary, take such 
a pier as that shown in 
Woodcut No, 46;: the pro¬ 
portion of diameter to 
height; the proportion be¬ 
tween the upper and tower 


1 Mr. Thomson »i*& informed that 

during the rains the whole wai, 

fli-toded, in which ra^e (tui iKinple 

C^uld aflly k readied in hi>aK 

5 Outside the temple the side!? of 
Lbe CAUKWajS are in pSacei ^uppculed 
ljij dwarf columns of circular farm. 
Thej seem in simulate a bundle of 
eight reeds* and ha?e tall cupim^. 



UDW'er pan mi |i>t! , r. |.rnim a 
J*bolograph by Mr. J. IbOBnSOBrj! 
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diameter ; the capital with its abacus; the base with its plinth ; 
the architrave, etc,, are set like the Roman order that it is 
difficult to conceive the likeness being accidental. 

But whoever gave the design for these piers—and, according 
to M. Mouhot, there are 1532 of them in this single building 
—we have abundant evidence to show that the people for whom 
it was erected were of Turanian blood. Without insisting on 
other facts, there arc in every part of the building groups of 
female figures In alto-rilievo, They are sometimes in niches or 
in pairs, as in the Woodcut No. 4 66 r attached to pilasters* or 
in groups of four or more. There are a hundred or more In 
various parts of the building* and all have the thick lips and 
the flat noses of true Tartars, their eyes forming an angle with 
011c another like those of the Egyptians, or any other of the 
true building-races of the world. Unfortunate!}^ no statues of 
men are so attached, though there are several free-standing 
figures which tell the same tale. The bas-reliefs do not help 
in the enquiry, as the artist has taken pains to distinguish 
carefully' the ethnographic peculiarities of aJI the nations repre¬ 
sented, and T till the inscriptions are read, and we know who are 
intended for Indians or who for Chinese or Cambodians, we 
cannot use the evidence they supply. 

It is a well-known fact that, wherever Serpent - worship 
prevailed in any part of the world, it was the custom to devote 
the most beautiful young girls to the service of the temple, and 
this may account for the numerous female statues. Though 
the god is gone, and the Buddhists have taken possession of the 
temple* every angle of every roof is adorned with an image of 
the seven-headed snake, and there are hundreds of them; every 
cornice Is composed of snakes 1 heads ; every convolution of the 
roofs, and there are thousands, terminates in a live or seven- 
headed snake. The balustrades are snakes, and the ridge of 
every roof was apparently adorned with gilt dragons. These 
being in metal, have disappeared, but the holes into which they 
were fixed can still be seen on every ridge. 

This temple, now in French hands, has been taken possession 
of by Siamese bonzes, who have dedicated it to the worship 
of Buddha, They have introduced images of him into the 
sanctuaries and other places, and r with the usual mturiousTiess 
□f people of their class, assert that it was always so. If t however, 
there is one thing more certain than another in this history, it is 
that Angkor Vit was not originally erected by Buddhists'or for 
Buddhist purposes. In the first place, there is no sign of a 
dagaba or of a vihAra, or of a chaitya hall in the whole building, 
nor anything that can be called a reminiscence of any feature 
of Buddhist architecture. More than this, there is no trace 
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of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or from the jntakas to 
be found among the sculptures. In former days it might be 
excusable to doubt this ; but it is not so now that any man may 
make himsetf familiar with the sculptures at Bharaut, at Sinchj, 
or AmarAvatl, or with those from the GandMra. monasteries 
or at Boro-BLilian It Is just as easy to recognise a Buddhist 
scene or legend in these representations, as it is to identify a 
Christian scene in the Arena chapel at Padua* or at Monreale 
near Palermo. What may hereafter turn up I do not know, 
but meanwhile I most unhesitatingly assert that there is not 
a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas-reliefs yet brought to 
light from Angkor Vat, nor an integral statue of Buddha or of 
any Buddhist saint about the place. 

[ am t of course* aware that there are traditions of Aroka 
having sent missionaries there, and of Buddhaghosha haling 
visited the pi ace, L but they are the merest of traditions, imported 
apparently from Siam, and resting on no authenticated basis. 
Had Buddhists ever come here tn masse, or the country ever 
been converted to that religion p it seems impossible the fact 
should not be observable in the buildings. But there seems 
no trace of it there. There is no Eastern count ry, in fact, 
where that religion seems to have been so little known in 
ancient times. The testimony of the Chinese traveller, who 
visited the country in A,P- 1295,® Is sufficient to prove it did 
exist in his time; but, like his predecessors Fah Hum and 
Hiueti Tsiang, he saw his own faith everywhere^ and, with 
true Chinese superciliousness, saw no other religion anywhere. 

So far as can be at present ascertained, it seems as if the 
migrations of the Indians to Java and to Cambodia took place 
about the same time and from the same quarter; bat with 
this remarkable difference: they went m masse to Java, and 
found a tabula rasa —a people, it may be, numerous* but with¬ 
out arts or religion, and they implanted there their own with 
very slight modifications. In Cambodia the country must 
have been more civilised, and had a religion, if not an art. 
The Indians seem slowly* and only to a limited exteEit, to 
have been able to modify their religion towards Hinduism, 
probably because it was identical, or at least sympathetic ; 
but they certainly endowed the Cambodians with an art which 
we have no reason to suppose they before possessed. Now 
that we know to what an extent classical art prevailed in 


1 Gmder, Jfr. * it. i p; l**. 

tdL ». pp. moo* 4 l * 3 > 4lS* etc, 

3 Lq cbe otmeti fron* ihc ‘Chinese 
AnnulV tmuSnUd hj Abel kemusat T in 
ihc ELr^t volume of tile 'Ncjuveanx 


Melanges he finch iht tArUi*|L 

men Linn of the Cambodian 1 iing<ioni in 
a.d. 61 Sr Ftom that peuixl ihe *commta 
are toleratily consecutive \o a.P, 1295, 
bat before that nothing. 
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the country these Indians are reputed to have come from, 
and to how late a date that art continued to be practised 
in the north-west, we arc no longer puzzled to understand 
the prevalence of classical details in this temple; but to work¬ 
out the connection in all its variations is one of the most 
interesting problems that remain to exercise the ingenuity of 
future explorers. 


BaYON. 

The great temple of Bay on, within the city walls of Angkor 
Thom, is supposed to have been founded by the first king of the 
dynasty. Jayavarman ligand consecrated by Vajovarman about 
900 a.d. Tills temple belongs to the third class, where, in con¬ 
sequence of the height of the two great platforms on which it is 
built and of the central sanctuary', a pyramidal contour is given to 
the structure, it is regarded as the thtf (Tmtvre of Cambodian 
architecture, not only on account of the splendour and vigour 
of its sculptured decorations, but for the magnificence of its 
plan (Woodcut No, .467). The principal difference between it 
and Angkor VAt is found in the second platform, and the 
great importance given to the sanctuary. Instead of having 
a third enclosure, the four angles of the second enclosure are 
filled with smaller courts, so as to leave sufficient space for 
the great entrance porches on the north, south and west sides 
and for the entrance porch vestibule and two other halls pre¬ 
ceding the sanctuary on the east side. Supplementary porches 
and halls are placed ou the diagonal lines, with a double peri¬ 
style enclosing the whole, which must have formed a gToup of 
exceptional magnificence. 

In consequence of the terrible ruin which pervades the 
whole structure, owing to the forest of trees which has invaded 
it, there is no general view of it to be obtained, and its appear¬ 
ance can only be gathered by imagining the effect or Angkor 
Vat with fifty towers instead of nine, the whole more richlv and 
elaborately ornamented than even that temple; to this must be 
added the increase of the pyramidal composition, owing to the 
closer grouping of all the towers and their decoration with the 
four great masks of Brahma on each face, masks which, in their 
fine modelling and expression, are only approached bv the great 
Egyptian Sphinx. Woodcut No. 468, representing one of the 
inner towers about 50 ft high, gives some idea of the still 
greater examples—that over the sanctuary being calculated as 
130 ft high. Half way up the tower were eight prSw 
frontispieces, each carved with the head of Brahma and givinir 
greater importance to the sanctuary tower, s h 

Bayon is the only temple, according to Delaporte, which has 
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One Of tbr Town, of the Tempte of Uavon in Angkor Than, 
(From a PhoEOgriLph hf Mr. J, Thomson, i 


of Which has been calculated f be over 36,000 ft., or nearly 
twice that of Angkor V&L 7 


Bkxg Me ale A. 

„.T|f third great example is that of the temple of Bene 
Meaiea {Woodcut No 469), about 20 miles east of Angkor 
Thom. This temple belongs to the first class, all the enclosures 
being more or less on the same level. No inscriptions of any 
kind have been found on the structure, but according to 

J ud £f l>' the general design and decoration, 
it probably belongs to the 9th century. There is an ewm. 

hanf / e , atUfc in lt; m the ^ enclosure on the south or left 
hand s.dc are two groups of buildings which are assumed to 
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have been the palaces of the King and Queen respectively, 
The ]oiver or eastern one (P), of which the great central hall, with 


.* >*n 
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a portion of its vault, still exists in sit it. Is supposed to have been 
the Queen’s Palace, this hall being lighted from four courts ; 
the absence of any smaller apartments in thh and the western 
block (V) render its appropriation doubtful, but the great ball 
with its side aisles would seem to have been built as a throne 
or state reception room, AH the outer courts were filled with 
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water forming huge tanks (fras), but they are too small to have 
served for nautical displays. The conjectural restoration, as 
shown tn the bird Wye view of Beng Mealed in Woodcut No. 
4/o> gi\es a very good impression of the architectural composi¬ 



tion of the Cambodian temples, which, with their smaller 
corridors and great halls, seem to be more appropriate as 
palaces. All the corridors and halls were vaulted in stone a 
type of construction which was employed only in religious 
structures. The walls of the corridors here were not carved 
as those of Angkor Vat and Bay on, the decoration being con- 
lined to the entrance portals and the towers One of the 
cruciform terraces carried on circular piers, lo which reference 
has been made is shown in this view, without, however, the 
serpent balustrades or flights of steps down to the lower level 
as found at Angkor Vat. 


Other Temples. 

On the east side of Angkor Thom, distant respectively 
ha.f a mile and a mile From the same, are two temples Ta 
Frohm and Blnt^ai Kedei, which are richly decorated with 
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fine sculpture. The two inner enclosures are surrounded with 
corridors, of which the outer one consists of a central and 
side able, as at Angkor Vat, the wall being on the inner 
side. On the gopuraa of the four enclosures, the angles of 
the larger inner enclosure, the sanctuary, and other structures, 
there are said to have been as many as twenty-eight towers, 
nine of which were carved with the four faces of Brahma. The 
temple of Ranteai Kedei is said to have been originally dedi¬ 
cated to Buddha, but as the faces of Brahma decorate the 
towers of the east and west gopuras, this is doubtful. The plan 
of the two structures in the inner enclosure differs from any 
other examples* the larger one—which from Its position should 
be the sanctuary, consists, according to Aymonier, 1 of a series 
of four corridors, running north and south and east and west, 
crossing one another and carrying corbelled domes at their 
intersection. 

In the temple of Phnom Chisor (Proy. Rati , the corridor of 
the single enclosure is subdivided by a number of cross walls 
forming separate compartments, four of which have entrance 
doors, a flight of steps leading to the park outside, and to the 
internal court. All the rooms arc lighted by baluster windows, 
those on the east or entrance side looking outwards, the others 
on to the court. The same disposition of windows is found in 
the temple of Prah-khan . Prov. Kompong Svay), but here the 
corridor b not subdivided by cross wails. Farts of that temple, 
of which two illustrations arc given, arc well preserved Plate 
XLV. i, showing the baluster windows and the universal door¬ 
way, which is found in all the temples, varying only in the 
sculptured decoration of the architrave and tile tympanum of 
the gable. The octagonal shafts which flank the entrance 
doors of all the Cambodian temples are gone in this Instance 
at Frah-khan, but Woodcut No. 471, at Rassak, may be taken 
as a typical example of the usual doorway. 

The courses of masonry of the temples are always horizontal, 
and those above the doorway are carried far back into the wall, 
so that the octagonal shafts on each side arc only decorative 
features. The architecture above the door is always richly 
carved with varying designs, the gable being enshrined with 
two serpents with Naga head terminations, which respond to 
the antefix^ of Greek temples; outside the serpents' bodies are 
flames which take the place of crockets, and the tympana are 
carved with figures. The same illustration (Plate XLV.) shows 
the rectangular windows with balustrades, the panel decoration 
between them with female figures representing the Thevadas or 
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goddesses, the richly sculptured cornices with cresting, and the 
roofs carved m imitation of tile construction, though all built in 
stone In horizontal courses. Some idea may also be conceived. 
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as shouii m Plate XLVof the terrible ruin which is overtaking 
a the Lam bod! an temples owing to the overgrowth of the 
trees. I he preservation of this building, constructed nearly 
nine centuries ago is very remarkable, and this Is borne out 
better m Plate XIJV. t where, owing to the magnificent con¬ 
struction, the tower still stands erect, having lost only its two 
upper storeys and lotus cresting. 


Pyramid Temples. 

The finest example of the pyramid temples is that of 
t*? ' im ™ d, ^ly south of the palace in Angkor Thom. 

SL ?S“ ble rcsemblance to thc temple of Bayou, but 

the height or the second and third platforms is greater 

than m lhe latter; thus whilst the first and second platforms 
respectively io and 26 ft. i n height, those of 
Kapuon are at and 37, and the third platform is 4 S ft. high 
The Brahma masks were not caned on the twenty-eight towers 
of Bapuon, nor are the walls of the corridor enriched with the 

?n aS hSv S S I ?h“^ f - Ba T Hnd An #“ V4t The richness 
m beauty of the carving, however, is quite as fine as that of 

Rayon, and the arabesque scrolls of the architrave at Bassak 

Woodcut No. 471). and of the pilasters and vertical panels 

Gothic^” The' Sn h J^ mh 'T C(: r° !** CC,ltuf >- WOrk French 
U ° UlIC The Chinese traveller of the t 3 tb century already 
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referred to, 1 after mentioning the central tower of Bay on, refers 
to a second example surmounted by a tower of gold copper* 
much higher than that first named, and adds: '-in the palace 
enclosure is another golden tower, which can only be that of 
Phimeanakas, the pyramid temple/' in the centre of the palace 
enclosure in Angkor Thom, The lower platform of this temple 
measures gji ft. by 82 ft,, and is S ft. high, the second is 23 ft. 
high, and the third 20 ft.; the upper platform is surrounded 
b^ a vaulted corridor barely 4 ft wide inside, with rectangular 
windows on each side; only the lofty substructure of the 
sanctuary remains, which it is thought may have carried a 
lofty tower in wood covered with copper and gilded. 

Of simpler types of the pyramidal temple, the example on 
the hill of Bakheng, south of Angkor Thom, is interesting, 
owing to the small towers, thirty-six in number, butlt within 
the first enclosure and outside the central pyramid ; constructed 
originally to locate a statue, such as remain are utilised now 
as columbaria in which the ashes of parents are deposited. 
The pyramid consists of five platforms, on each of which are 
small circular turrets about 15 ft high ; on the upper platform 
was a cruciform sanctuary' of importance, but now in such 
a state of ruin that its plan cannot be well determined. In 
die temple of Ta Keo, east of Angkor Thom, there arc two 
enclosures, the inner one with corridor and tower on each side of 
the entrance gapura, and in the centre a pyramid of three storeys 
with a lofty sanctuary and four oLher towers, The symmetrical 
arrangement of the towers in this temple and in those at 
Bakheng and the similarity of design show that all date from 
the same period, and that they were probably built as memorial 
structures. 

Palaces. 


Whether any of the immense structures already described 
were ever occupied as residences by the Cambodian monarchy 
is not known, but the latest writer on the subject, General de 
Key lie, assumes, and he Is followed to a certain extent by some 
other French authorities, that some of the temples were built 
as palaces for the King and occupied by him, his family, and 
courtiers, though \n a Brahmanic state this is hardly probable/ 
It should be pointed out, however, that in the outer court of Beng 
M^aleiare two groups of structures which have been described as 
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the palaces of the King and Queen respectively, whereas if the 
temple had been built for a palace, they would be found in the 
central enclosure. On the west side of Phimcanakas, and within 
the palace enclosure of Angkor Thorn, are the foundations of 
buildings, which are supposed to have been the residences of 
llie King and his family; the women's quarters occupying the 
whole width of the enclosure against the west wall, in which there 
is no entrance gate. At Vit Phu, near Bassak, on either side 
of the causeway leading to the temple, is a structure of about 
150 ft, frontage with a rectangular court at the back and 
surrounded with a corridor vaulted like those in the temples: 
and those arc considered to be palaces, though they may have 
been occupied only by the Kings of Bassak, who were subject 
to the Cambodian monarch. Again at Phnom Chisor, to which 
reference has been made, on the north side of the court the 
sills of the windows are 6 ft. from the ground, so that the 
corridor they lighted may have been occupied by women. 
But in all these cases the accommodation would barely be 
sufficient for a hunting box, and for a monarch like the King 
of Cambodia, whose retinue consisted of hundreds if not 
thousands, the temples of Angkor Vat and Beng Mealed, Ta 
Prohm and Prah-khan, are the only structures which could 
possibty hold them. As regard Bayou, situated within the 
city of Angkor Thom and in proximity to the palace, that may 
have been occupied by the priests only, but in Angkor Vat and 
Bcng Mealea the series of magnificent halls which figure in 
the enclosures would seem to have been provided for the needs 
of a great court ’ this, however, is a subject which requires further 
investigation, on which it is hoped that other inscriptions found, 
when deciphered, may perhaps throw more light. The temple 
and the King's palace were the only buildings in Cambodia 
where permanence was obtained by vaulting them over in stone. 
As this, according to the Cambodian system of construction, 
could only be effected by horizontal courses of stone corbelled 
out, the dimensions of the galleries and halls were extremely 
limited in their width, and increased accommodation could 
only be met by their extension In length — thus the outer 
corridor of Angkor Vat was 2,400 ft* in length, the cross halls 
in front of the second enclosure and those of the latter measure 
1.800 ft., and the inner enclosure, including the passages leading 
to the sanctuary, about goo ft. more, or altogether about 4,300 ft. 
of corridor, of which 3,300 ft., with the double aisles, was only 
about iS ft wide, and the remainder id ft. wide or less. Halls 
of greater width must have had roofs of timber covered with 
tiles, which have all disappeared long ago, and can never have 
had a long existence, as the termites or white ants in Cambodia 
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rendered timber art ephemeral construction, teak being the only 
wood they are unable to destroy. One or two bas-reliefs give 
representations of small structures in front of which are groups 
of figures supposed to represent the King and his family, and 
these in design are identical with the gopuras which form the 
entrances to all the temples. 

Civil Architecture. 

The principal remains existing are those of the great 
enclosure walls and the gates of Angkor Thom the capital, 
founded by Jayavarman IL, the first king, but not completed 
or occupied till the reign of Yajovarmaji, the fourth king. 
The city measured dose upon IQjqqO ft from east to west, 
and 9,600 ft from north to south, giving a perimeter of miles 
to the enclosure walls. Those walls, about 22 ft, high, were 
surrounded by a moat 300 ft, wide and entered through five 
gates, one on the norths south and west sides, and two on the 
east, the most important, called the Gate of Victory, leading 
to the palace, its plan, like those of the go pur as to which 
reference has been made, was cruciform, consisting of a central 
gateway S2 ft, square, with recessed angles and side wings. 
Three towers r the upper portions of which were sculptured on 
all four sides with the Brahmi mask in stone similar to those 
in Woodcut No. 4 6S f rose above the central gateway and the 
side wings. On each side of the gateway and in the receded 
angles elephants' heads and trunks were carved, and above 
them numerous figures of N&gas and other subjects. This 
Is probably the entrance gateway described by the Chinese 
visitor in 1295, as he refers 1 to the great heads in stone above 
the gateways which he thought to be those of Buddha to the 
figures of elephants on each side of the entrance gateway, and 
to the great bridge over the moat in front, on each side of 
which were fifty-four statues in stone of great height carrying 
a serpent with nine heads. The trunk of the serpent's body 
In this case formed the balustrade and at the entrance to the 
bridge were immense Naga heads similar to those shown in 
Plate XLl V., Fig- 2. Portions of these figures still exist, as also 
traces of those In front of the other gates. Similar parapets have 
also been found at Banteai Frah-khan, north of Angkor Thom, 
Thu other eastern gate led to the temple of Bayon, already 
referred to. The palace enclosure, situated ner -iy in the 
centre of the city, measured about 2,000 ft, by 800 ft., and was 
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surrounded by a double wall, with moat between. The western 
portion of the enclosure was probably occupied by the King 
and his family, and with the exception of the pyramidal temple 
of Phimkanakas, a few towers and many stone banks, no archi¬ 
tectural remains have been found. In front of the palace 
enclosure was a great terrace over Soo ft. long by 45 ft, wide, 
and 15 ft. high, the walls qf which were sculptured with 
elephants; no traces of walls of any description have been 
found in front of this terrace, suggesting that it formed an 
open space where reviews took place before the King and bis 
courtiers on the terrace. At the north end of this square is a 
cruciform structure about 30 ft wide and 60 ft. long, richly 
decorated, with six bands of sculptured figures, and it was on 
the top of this that the French explorers found the supposed 
statue of the leprous king to whom the monument was ascribed. 
The walls of the cities were also of very great extent, and 
of dimensions commensurate with their importance. They seem 
generally to have been constructed of a coarse ferruginous 
stone in large blocks, and only the gates and ornamental parts 
were of the fine-grained sandstone of which the temples and 
palaces are built. Wonderful as these temples and palaces are, 
the circumstance that, perhaps, after all gives the highest idea 
of the civilisnb'on of these ancient Cambodians is the perfec¬ 
tion qf their roads and bridges. One great trunk road seems 
to have stretched for 300 miles across the country from Korat, 
in a south-easterly direction, to the Me kong river. It was a 
raised causeway, paved throughout like a Roman road, and every 
stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which 
remain perfect to the present day. Dr. Hastian describes two 
of these: one, 400 ft. in length, and 50 ft. in breadth, richly 
ornamented by balustrades and cornices, and representations 
of snakes and the Snake king. 1 The extraordinary thing is, 
that it Is constructed without radiating arches, but like every 
structure in the place, by a system of bracketing or horizontal 
arches, and without cement Yet it has withstood, for five 
centuries at least, the violence of the tropical torrent which it 
spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remained, the 
sculptures of Angkor Vat are sufficient to prove the state of 
perfection which the art of transport had reached in this 
community. In these there are numerous representations of 
chariots, all with wheels from 3 ft or 5 ft in height, and with 
sixteen spokes, which must be of metal, for no London coach- 
maker at the present day could frame anything so delicate 


1 ‘ Journal Of ihc Royal Society, 1 TO |. jtuv. p. 75. 
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in wood. The rims, too, are in metal, and, apparently, the 
wheel turns on the axle. Those who are aware how difficult a 
problem it is to make a perfect wheel will appreciate how much 
is involved in such a perfect solution of the problem as is here 
found. But it requires a knowledge of the clumsiness of the 
Romans and opr medieval forefathers in this respect, and the 
utter barbarism of the wffieeb represented In Indian sculptures 
and still used in India, to fed fully its importance as an index 
of high civilisation. 

If however, the Cambodians were the only people who 
before the 13th century made such wheels as these, it is also 
probably true that their architects were the only ones who had 
sufficient mechanical skill to construct their roofs wholly of 
hewn stone, without the aid either of wood or concrete, and who 
could dovetail and join them so beautifully that they remain 
watertight and perfect after five centuries of neglect in a 
tropical climate. Nothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity 
with which the stones of the roofs arc joggled and fitted into 
one another, unless it is the skill with which the joints of their 
plain walls are so polished and so evenly laid without cement 
of any kind. It is difficult to detect their joints even in a sun- 
picture, which generally reveals flaws not to be detected by 
the eye K Except in the works of the old pyramid-building 
Egyptians, I know of nothing to compare with it 

When we put all these things together, it is difficult to 
decide whether we ought most to admire the mechanical skill 
which the Cambodian architects displayed in construction or 
the largeness of conception and artistic merit which pervades 
every part of their designs. These alone ought to be more 
than sufficient to recommend their study to every architect. 
To the historian of art the wonder is to find temples with 
such a singular combination of styles in such a locality—Indian 
temples constructed with pillars almost purely classical in 
design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely Egyptian 
in character. To the ethnologist they are almost equally 
interesting, in consequence of the religion to which they are 
dedicated. Taken together, their circumstances render their 
complete Investigation of the utmost importance. 
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t J i LTH .k U p tt r t fe ardliteclu I re of Sfam 13 mu ch less important 
than that of Burma on the one hand, or Cambodia on the 

other, it is still sufficiently so to prevent its being passed over 
in a general summary of styles. Its worst feature, as we now 
k , nm !L ,s - that l \ 15 50 extremely modern, Tn the toth eenturv 
the Thai, a people from Sayam-dem on the north began to 
press southwards against the earlier Brahma meal state of 
Cambodia and founded a new kingdom. Up to the l 4 th century 
the capital of this country was Sukhothai, or Sukhodaya, a city 

* j ,' nam ‘ 2 ? 3 frDrn the sea in a direct line, and 

situated close to the hills. 1 About the year II jo the Thai 
now known as Siamese, were successful in their wars with 
the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded in capturing their 
capital, pwfiravatr. which, under the name of Ayuthia, became 
the capital of the new empire, and practically they annexed all 
the western provinces of Cambodia to their dominion. They 
brought m Buddhism, which proved fatal to the Brahmanical 
civilisation, and architecture with the other arts degenerated 
to accomplished this, they moved their capital down 

to Ayuthia, a little more than 5 o miles from the sea; and 
three centuries afterwards Bangkok succeeded it, and is now 

1 Thh dtp wa* visited by Ihc \mX£ volume lL „ P 

M. Luricn FourncTcaa, who was «nL death in a = Y a aut ^ D f s 

hy the French CmTrn»M, in 1S9,' □„ 

arcbjzulrjgi^u] [(, ^ j a m Tk- r - n K v ? , ^ ' P^iaflaloV, 
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the capital, it is by no means certain whether this migra¬ 
tion downwards was caused by political events and increasing 
commerce, or from the country gradually becoming drier and 
more fit for human habitation. Judging from what happened 
in Bengal in historical times, I should fancy it was the latter. 

In India we find civilised nations first established in the 
Fan jib and on the watershed between the Satlaj and the Jam ni. 
Between 2000 and 3000 years B.C Qudh seems to have become 
dry enough for human habitation, and Ayodhya (from which 
the Siamese capital took its name) became the chief city. 
Between 1000 and 500 
B + e. janakpiir on the 
north, and Rajagriha on 
the south, were the 
capital cities of Bengal; 
but both being situated 
on the hills, it was not 
till Ajokas time (350 
B.C.) that Patna an the 
Son and Vairalt ori the 
Ganges, became capb 
tals ; and still another 
1 000 years elapsed 
before Gaiir and Dacca 
became important, while 
Mursbidabid, H11 g IT, 
and Calcutta, are cities 
of yesterday. 1 The 
same phenomenon 
seems to have occurred 
in Siam, and, what is of 
still more interest, as wc 
shall presently see, in 
Cambodia. 


As Ayuthi 3 was for 
three centuries the 
nourishing capital of 
one of the great building 


kuin-s of ii Lit Ajifthia. 


:es of the world, we 

should, of course, look far considerable magnificence having 
been displayed in its architecture. From the accounts of the 
early Portuguese and Dutch travellers who visited it in the 


1 Fnr the partimlan of ibis dusi^ealuin of sht Vilify of the Ganges, set I lie 
1 Journal of Uie ■GcoSogjdl Society, 1 April, 
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days of its glory- it seems to have merited the title they 
bestowed upon it of the “ Venice of the East/ and the remains 
justify their eulogiums, Some or the buildings, however, seem 
to have been constructed of brick and wood; and as the city 
ha f, n ^ w I** 11 practically deserted for more than a century, the 
wild fig-trees have everywhere inserted their roots into the 
masonry, and decay has progressed rapidly among the wooden 
ei Mji 10n ^ ^ esc|, iW by recent visitors, nothing can be more 
wjldiy picturesque than this once splendid city, now overgrown 
JV * J u *j!») e • but such a stage of decay is, of all conditions, 
€ favourable to the researches of the anhquan . Four- 
Murr, au p io\vever P was ab!c not only to measure and work out 
the plans of some twenty temples, which arc illustrated in his 
«ork already referred to, but to classify and describe the various 
constructions found m the enclosures of the temple, giving 
lem the local names, anti thus throwing an entirely new light 
on Siamese architecture, 

Vdt is the name given to the outer enclosure of a temple, 
which was always rectangular, and generally of greater length 



4 / 3 ' 


than width. The enclosure walls were as a rale about 1 ft thick 

vi ™ ft! S’ •* i h 'sX J b - ™* l-po^nt building in ,h= 

\ at was the But—the sacred temple—and usually the first built 
Tins would seem to correspond with the Burmese Tiitin or 
ordination hall for priests/ but in Siam it was always included 
in the temple enclosures, where it stood opposite the principal 


1 Sanikdf, Vtof&hS-sAt;v, or voL i. 
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entrance. In Burma it mentis sometimes to have been built in 
a separate enclosure of Its own. The Hot was rectangular on 
plan* and was divided into central and side aisles by columns 
in stone, carrying open timber roofs covered with glazed tiles 
m bright colours. The illustration of the Bot of the V&t Jai 
at Sukhodaya (Woodcut No. 473) shows that in section it 
resembled that of an early Christian church with nave and side 
aisles. The roofs over the side aisles were at a lower level than 
that of the central aisle, leaving space for a clerestory, which 
consisted of pierced terra-cotta slabs. Similar perforated screens 
were built In between the outer columns of the aisles, Tn 
important temples the Bot had double aisles on each side. The 
system of tenoning beams into the columns is similar to that 
which is found in Chinese temples and halls, but here In Siam 
the columns are sometimes crowned with capitals carved with 
lotus leaves, the main beams and plates resting on the top of the 
capitals, the transverse beams across the aisles, and the beams 
carrying the clerestory being tenoned into the columns. 

The principal feature in the Bob admission to which was 
confined to the priests, was the great altar carrying a gilded 
statue of Buddha, which was always placed in the central 
ais!e p in the last bay but one. The Bot, which was always 
preceded by a porch, as a rule stood opposite the east entrance 
of the enclosure. 

In its rear was the principal Fhra, or stdpa, of the temple, 
of which there were two types of design (Plate XLVI.J, the 
Phra-Prang and the Pbra-ChedL The former is of a type 
peculiar to Siam; about half-way up is the cell p with its entrance 
door on the eastern side, access to which was obtained by a 
steep flight of steps, and recessed niches 00 the three other 
sides; the form which it takes differs in many essential respects 
from those we find either in India or Burma. The top. or upper 
part (Woodcut No. 472), has a domical shape, which we can 
easily fancy to be derived from the stupa, but the upright part 
looks more like the 5 ikhara of a Hindu temple than anything 
Buddhist. 

The rhra-Chcdi is based apparently on the stupas of India, 
the cell containing the relics of Buddha, however, being placed 
underground, and reached in the larger examples by secret 
passages in the thickness of the walls. There is also some¬ 
times one characteristic Siamese feature not found in India 
or Cambodia, in the lower storey of the annulet spire* round 
which a series of detached columns or piers are built* giving 
the aspect of a classic peristyle; this exists in one of the Phra- 
Chedis of Vit Jai, at Sukhodaya, and in the great example at 
Fhra Fathom. The enormous structure now existing of the 
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Fathom Chedi is the second enclosure or envelope of the 
original Chedi, and rises to the height of 344 ft. It is sur- 
rounded by a triple gallery with numerous pavilions, the roofs 
of which were in the last rebuilding of 1862 copied from those 
of Angkor Vat in Cambodia, 

Among other buildings cited by Foumcreau are the Vihina 
(Vihilras) and Kamburiens, similar in design to the Bot, but 
of smaller dimensions, where the people assembled to offer 
up prayers and listen to sermons. 

Of the exceptional buildings found only in the Royal temples 
are the Chattamukk 1 and the Mondob (Mandapa) or Mora-dob, 
The former, cruciform in plan, was originally built to shelter a 
statue of the four-faced Brahmft; this has been destroyed, and its 
place taken by four niches, placed back to back, each with a 
statue of Buddha facing the cardinal points. The finest example 
is found in the Vat Mondob SI Na at Sajjanalaya, where the plan 
is that of a Greek cross, nearly 100 ft in its extreme dimensions, 
with central and side aisles to each arm. The Mondob is usually 
a rectangular building, containing a statue of Buddha, In the 
Vat Si Jum at Sukhodaya, it measured 57 ft, wide by 70 ft, 
deep, and sheltered an immense statue of Buddha, nearly 50 ft, 
high, which was constructed in brick, coated with stucco and 
gilded. The walls of the Mondob were also built in brick, and 
they carried a lofty roof or tower or the same material; at a 
height of 32 ft. from the ground the brick courses commenced 
to project one in front of the other, till they met at the top, thus 
forming in section an inverted pyramid, Roth externally and 
internally, the brick walls and roof were coated with stucco. 
The roof has now fallen in, but the structure when built was 
probably over 100 ft high. Smaller Mondobs or pavilions were 
built to hold the BuddhapAda, the mythical representation or 
the sacred foot of Buddha,* Tw r o other buildings are quoted 
by Foumcreau, the Ho 1 Rakhang, or belfry, and "the Ho' Trai, 
or sacred library, the latter found onty in the Royal temples. 
The sacred tank in the enclosures was known as the Sti, 
equivalent to the Cambodian Sra. 

Of some of these structures many examples would be found 
in the same enclosure, thus in the Vat Jar at Sukhodaya the 
most important temple illustrated by Fournereau, there was 
one great l J hra-Chedi and its annexes, two Bots, six VihAns, 
three Kamburiens, one Mondob, ten small pavilions, five Phra- 
Prang, and over a hundred Phm-Chedi, most of these being 


1 Sanskrit. CAaturwiiitAa ; th^i* arc 
iiamlogiics Of efcie Jim* Omimukhs. 
Brahma is Stytefl Giamnnnkhfii and 
OaLtmikbi-lmrine four hente- 


3 Called tie MwiOmL — Afchaittf . 
■ U-hcck of the I Air, 1 pp, 2*3%, and 
ptile, 1 ht most Limans Phmbat ia Si am 
laibont 15 mile? frum Uopblbtiri, 
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erected by private persons as funeral monuments and memorials 
„a I together nearly two hundred structures, all of which are 
shown on Foumereau's plan ; the photographs published in his 
work show the great extent of the remains still existing of 
the Vat Jai at Sukhodaya. The principal Phra differs slightly 
in design from those already described—the upper part being 
partly Chedi and partly Prang* it is raised on a platform and 
surrounded by eight smaller towers, consisting of a lower storey h 
with niche on each side containing a statue of Buddha, with 
a superstructure recalling the entrance doorways of Cambodia 
and Java, though the sculpture h very inferior. Above the 
architrave, carried by rectangular piers with moulded capitals,, 
is a pediment enclosed with richly carved moulding* with 
dragons' heads on each side, and in the tympanum, which 
forms a niche, is a figure of Buddha in the Nirvina posture, 
with other figures much mutilated below. Above there is a 
second storey with a repetition of the pediment and niche to 
a smaller scale, and there may have been a third storey, rising 
about 25 feet in height* the great Phra in the centre being 
So to 90 ft. high. Three towers of a similar kind, placed side 
by side, exist m the Vat Sisavas, also at Sukhodaya (Plate 
XLVII.), where they take the place of the Phra. Above a 
plain ground storey, with three angle projections, are olher 
storeys, of which six still exist in the western tower on the 
right, and on each face is a niche with trefoil head and Nuga 
terminations enclosing a statue and, on the angle projections, 
antefix:c carved with heads of Garudas and other deities. I he 
tipper storeys are only slightly set back one behind the other, 
so that they may be the prototypes of the Fhra-Prang already 
described, 

No description is given by Foumereau of the temples, in 
Ayutbia and Lophaburi. nor arc there any views of the ruins, 
but his plans suggest a close resemblance to those of Cambodia, 
Thus in the Vat Tha 5 &o h at Ayuthii, the central court, with 
the great Phra in the centre, is more or less identical with those of 
Beng Mcalca and Angkor V&t The galleries round it and the 
towers at the angles and in the centre of each front arc evidently 
derived from Cambodia, and may have been carried out by 
Camhodian architects. The plan of the Phra*Prang in the 
centre is similar to that of the Cambodian and Javanese temples, 
with long flights of steps to the entrance porch, and the three 
small cells or recesses on the three other sides, instead, of the 
one steep flight* as in Siam, The Eot in this temple measures 
22S ft. long by 49 ft. wide* and is one of the largest examples in 
Siam, In the Vat Phu Tai, also at Ayuthia, the inner court has 
galleries round it, the entrance to the same being flanked by 
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two VihAns, one on cither side, the Bot being here transferred to 
the rear; or the west side, with a western entrance 1 In the 
Vat rm Phra-That at Lophabiid (Plate XLVIIL), the plan is 
more complicated, there being an outer and inner gdleried 
court, united by the Dot, in front of which is a porch of unusual 
dimensions, preceded by what seemed to be a triumphal entrance 
gate. Numerous Fliras and other structures are shown in the 
outer galleried court, such as exist in all the plans drawn by 
Foumcreau* A view of the central temple is given in F. A, 
Thompson's 1 Lotus Land r (p. 240), its tower bears considerable 
resemblance to one of the Vit Sisavai towers (Plate XLVIL). 
The gallery is shown also on the plans of two temples at 
Sangkalok and in the Vat Xang Phuek at Sajjandlaya. An 
exceptional Vihin is found in the VAt Fhra-non, also at 
Sajjanilaya, where the roof is carried by sixteen square piers, 
four rows of piers with four in each row. 

The influence of Cambodia is shown also in the Vat Phra 
Prang Sam Ydt at Lophaburi, which consists of three sanctuaries, 
cruciform on plan, side by side, with corridors between them. 
Above each of these sanctuaries is a lofty tower with five 
receding storeys, enriched with sculptured features, similar to 
those of the VAt Sisaval at Sukhodaya (Plate XLVII.). 

The design of the Phra-Prang is found in the crowning 
members of the pagodas of Bangkok, hut the}' are covered with 
an elaboration of detail and exuberance of coloured ornament 
that lias seldom been surpassed, nor is it desirable it should be, 
for it is here carried to an extent truly barbarous (Woodcut No r 
474 )- 

Notwithstanding the bad taste which they display, these 
Bangkok pagodas are interesting in the history of architecture 
as exemplifying the instinctive mode in which some races build, 
and the innate and Irrepressible love of architecture they display - 
But it also shows how easily these higher aspirations degenerate 
into something very like vulgarity, when exercised by a people 
in so low a stage of civilisation as the modern Siamese. 

The same remarks apply to their civic buildings : palaces and 
porticos,and even dwelling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 
gilding and painting can make them ; but. as in the pagodas, it 
is overdone and falls to please, because it verges on vulgarity. 

The typical design of all these halls and minor buildings will 
be understood from the fallowing w r oodcut (No. 475)1 represent¬ 
ing th* Hall of Audience at Bangkok. I-ike all the others* it 


1 The Em can getihJ]j Lh? dia-tin^iliahtd it ; these are shown ran many of Fonr- 
frOBJ thi Viktin hy the Phra-Scma, or neieau’s plans, and on lh* plan of V|| 
boundary st™e» which ire ict up round 11am Tii round the western structure. 
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spire of greater or Jess elevation on the intersection. Sometimes 
one, two, or three smaller gables are placed in front of the first, 
each lower than the one behind it, so as to give a pyramidal 
efleet to the whole. Generally, the subordinate gables are of the 
same width as those in the centre; but sometimes the outer one 
is smaller, forming a porch. In the audience hall just quoted 
there are three gables each way. These may be seen on the 
right and left of the central spire in the view, but the first and 
second towards the front are hidden by the outer gable. The 
point of sight being taken exactly in front, it looks in the view as 
if there were only one in that direction. 

The Burmese adopt the same arrangement in their civil build¬ 
ings, and in Siam and Burma the varieties are infinite, from the 
simple pavilion with four gables, supported on four columns, to 
those with twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater 
complication of walls and columns for their support 

As the Siamese are certainly advancing in civilisation, it may 
be asked, Will not their architecture be improved and purified 
by the process ? The answer is, unfortunately, too easy. The new 
civilisation is not indigenous, but an importation. The men of 
progress wear hats, the ladies French gowns, and they build 
palaces with Corinthian porticos and sash-windows. It is the 
sort of civilisation that is found in the Eaz 4 r in Calcutta, and 
it is not desirable, in an architectural point of view, at all 
events, if, indeed,, it is so in any other respect. 
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COHTtNTS. 

JIistory-Born-Budiir—Temp] e 5 at Mendul—On the Diene Plateau- 
At Jahang Prarab.man—Suku—Near Me Jang, and at Panaiaran. 


There is nu chapter in the whole history of Eastern art so full 
of apparent anomalies, or which so completely upsets our pre¬ 
conceived ideas of things as they ought to be. as that which 
treats of the architectural history of the island of Java. In 
the Introduction, it was stated that the leading phenomenon 
in the history' of India was the continued influx: of race after 
race across the Indus into her fertile plain, but that no reflex 
wave had ever returned to redress the balance. 1 This seems 
absolutely true as regards the west, and practically so in 
reference to the north, or the neighbouring countries on the 
east. Tibet and Burma received their religion from India 
not, however, either by conquest or colonisation, but bv 
missionaries sent to instruct and convert This also is true of 
Ceylon and partially so at least of Cambodia. These countries 
bang all easily accessible by land, or a very short sea passage, 
it is there that we might look for migrations, if any ever took 
place, but it is not so The one country to which'they over¬ 
flowed was Java, and there they colonised to such an extent as 
for nearly TOOO years to obliterate the native arts and civilisa- 
tion and supplant t by their own. What is still more singular 
is, that certain of the traditions assert that it was not from the 
nearest shores of India that these emigrants departed, but from 
the western coast, We have always been led to believe that the 
Indians hated the sea, and dreaded long sea voyages, yet it 
seems not improbabJe that the colonists of java came not from 
the valley of the Ganges, but from that of the Indus, and passed 

, * ^[’^ e Indian fcinjp none of I country. Jest (hey should be deemed 
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round Ceylon in thousands and tens of thousands on their way 
to their distant sea-girt home. The solution of this difficulty 
may perhaps be found in the suggestion that the colonists were 
not Indians after all, in the sense in which we usually understand 
the term, but nations from the north-west—the inhabitants in 
fact of GandhSra and KambojA , 1 who, finding no room for new 
settlements in Indian Proper, turning to their right, passed 
down die Indus, and sought a distant home on this Peart of 
Islands. 

Whoever they were, they carried with them the bad habit of 
all their cognate races, of writing nothing, so that we have 
practically no authentic written record of the settlement and of 
its subsequent history! and were it not that they made up for 
this deficiency to a great extent by their innate love of building, 
we should hardly know of their existence in the island. They 
did, however, build and carve, with an energy and to an extent 
nowhere surpassed in their native lands, and have dignified their 
new home with imperishable records of their art and civilisation 
— records that will be easily read and understood, now that the 
careful survey of the antiquities has been undertaken by the 
Dutch Government under the direction of a highly qualified 
Commission, 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the English 
did more for the elucidation of the arts and history of java 
during the five years they held the island (iSii to iSlG) than 
the Dutch had done during the previous two centuries they had 
practically been in possession* The work of the governor. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, is a model of zealous energy and critical 
acumen, such as is rarely to be found of Its class in the English 
language, and is the storehouse from which the bulk of our 
knowledge of the subject till quite lately had to be derived. 
His efforts in this direction were well seconded by tw o Scotsmen, 
who took up the cause with almost equal aseaJ. One of these* 
John Crawford, noted down everything he came across with 
patient Industry, and accumulated vast stores of information— 
but he could not draw, and knew nothing of architecture or the 
other arts, with which he had no sympathy. The other, Colin 
Mackenzie—afterwards Surveyor-General of India-—drew every¬ 
thing he found of any architectural Importance, and was the 
most Industrious and successful collector of drawings and 
manuscripts that India has ever known ; but he could not 


1 The KiLmbcijiis were n dun-A ran 
people inhabiting the kihnl valLey. They 
are mentioned. in the 5th and ILJUi AroSca 
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write: The few essays he attempted are meagre in the 

extreme, and nine-tenths of his knowledge perished with him. 
Had these two men been able to work together to the end. 
they would have left little for future investigation. There was* 
however, still a fourth labourer in the field—Dr, John Leyden— 
who. had his life been spared, could have easily assimilated the 
work of his colleagues, and with his own marvellous genius for 
acquiring languages and knowledge of all sorts, would certainly 
have lifted the veil that shrouded so much of Javan history in 
darkness, and left very little to be desired in this respect He 
died, however, almost before his work was begun, and the time 
was too short, and the task too new r . for the others to do all that 
with more leisure and better preparation they might have 
accomplished. 

During the last ninety years the Dutch have done a good 
deal to redeem the neglect of the previous centuries, but. as has 
happened in the sister island of Ceylon, it was for long without 
system, and no master mind appeared to give unity to the whole, 
or to extract from what is done the essence, which is all the 
public care to possess. The Dutch Government, however, 
published in 1074, in four great folio volumes, 400 plates, from 
Mr. Wilsen h s drawings, of the architecture and sculptures of Boro- 
Budur ; and the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences published 
sixty-five photographic plates of the same monument; and 
as Dr Leemans of Leiden added a volume of text, historical 
and descriptive r there is no monument in the East so fully 
and so well illustrated as this one. and probably none that 
better deserves the pains that have been bestowed upon it. 
The same Society published also 333 photographs of other 
Javan antiquities and temples, but, unfortunately, for die most 
part without any accompanying text. A thoroughly well 
qualified antiquary, Heer Brum und t was employed to visit the 
localities, and write descriptions, but unfortunately he died 
before his task was half complete. A Fragment of his work Ls 
published in the 33rd volume of the ^Transactions' of the 
Society, but it is only a fragment, and just sufficient to make us 
long for more. At the same time an Oriental scholar, Dr* 
R. H,Tb Friederich, w as employed by Government to translate 
the numerous inscriptions that abound in the island, which 
would probably explain away all the difficulties in the history 
of the island and its monuments, but none have appeared since 
some of these were published in the 26th volume of the 
1 Verhandelingen 1 in 1856. 

Within the last twenty years, however, many works have 
been published, which add considerably to our knowledge, one 
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□f the earliest being that of Herr J. W. Ijzerman 3 on the 
country between Surakarta and Jogjakarta (1S91), His work 
includes all the temples in the vicinity of Pramblnan and a con¬ 
jectural restoration of the temple of Kali-Benmg p unfortunately 
drawn to so large a scale that the elevation is on two sheets as 
also the plan. An excellent map of the country also is given 
with four photographs of the monastery of Sari, which are of 
great interest. Dr. J. Groiieman," working in the same district, 
has given sixty-two photographs of one of the most important 
temples, that at Loro Jonggrang. The plan of this temple 
is given in a third work by xAlbert Tissandier/ who spent some 
time both in Java and Cambodia measuring the temples of which 
the plans are published in his book, as also many valuable photo* 
gravures. The temples on the Dieng Plateau, described in a 
work by Herr von Saher,* had already been photographed by 
the Batavian Society, from which series some have been repro¬ 
duced. Two monographs have also been published, one by Herr 
Kersjies and G. den Hamer 5 on the small temple of Mendut, 
2 miles from Boro-Budur, and the other, by Dr. J, E, A. 
Brandes, as the first volume of the Archaeological Survey on 
the temple of Jago in the eastern part of the island,* 1 followed 
by a second volume on Singasari and Pan at a ran, in all cases 
with much architectural detail and excellent plans, A large 
number of plans and elevations have also from time to time 
been published in the Reports of the Government Commission 
appointed in 1901, 1 of which five volumes have appeared. 
The same subject is also treated in General de Beylin's work, 0 
dealing generally with architecture in India and the extreme 
East 
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History. 

Amidst the confusion of their annals, it is rather fortunate that 
the fa vans make no claim to more remote political history than 
the fabled arrival in the island of Adi .Saka, the founder of the 
Saka era. in A.D. 79.1 It is true that in the 8th or 9th century 
they obtained an abridged translation of the Mah&bharata, and, 
under the title of the 1 Brtita Yuddha,’ adopted it as a part of 
their own history, assigning sites on the island for all the 
principal scenes of that celebrated struggle which took place 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Hastinapura, adding only 
their own favourite Gendara Desa (Gandhira), to which they 
assigned a locality on the north of the island. 4 It is thus, 
unfortunately, that histoiy is written in the East, and because 
it is so written, the Javans next thought it necessary to bring 
S&livahana, the founder of the .Saka era, to their island also. 
Having adopted his era, their childish vanity required his 
presence there, but as it is certain he never saw Lhe island, 
his visit is fabled to have resulted in failure, and said to have 
left no traces of his presence. 

Leaving these fabulous ages, we come to a tradition that 
seems to rest on a surer foundation, "In the year 525 (A.D, 
603 or 59 q) t it being foretold to a king of Kuj'i^t, or Gujar&t, 
that his country would decay and go to ruin, he resolved to send 
his son to J&vaJ* He embarked with about 5000 followers in six 
large and about too small vessels, and after a voyage or four 
months, reached an island they supposed to be Jlva; but 
finding themselves mistaken, re-embarked, and finally settled 
at Matarem, in the centre of the island they were seeking/' 
" The prince now found that men alone were wanting to make 
a great and flourishing state ; he accordingly applied to Gujar&t 
for assistance, when his father, delighted at his success, sent 
him a reinforcement of 2000 people/' " From this period," 
adds the chronicle, “Java was known and celebrated as a 
kingdom; an extensive commerce was carried on with Gujarat 
and other countries, and the bay of Matarem was filled with 
adventurers from all parts." ... 

During the sovereignty of this prince and his two immediate 
successors, “the country'advanced in fame and prosperity. The 
city of Mendang Kamfllan, since called Prambanan, increased 


l In Java tliil era date* From A- IS. 7j, 
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in size and splendour: artists, particularly in stone and metals, 
arrived from distant countries, and temples, the ruins of which 
are still extant* were constructed both at this place and at 
Boro - Budur, in Kedu, during tills period by artists invited 
from India. 811 

This is supported by an inscription found at Menankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Maharaja 
Adi raja Adityadharma King of Prathama—the first or greatest 
Java—boasts" of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims 
himself a Buddhist, a worshipper of the five Dhyani Buddhas, 
and records his having erected a great seven-storeyed vitiara 
In honour of Buddha*- This inscription is dated fifty years 
later, or in A.D. 656, but its whole tone h so completely con¬ 
firmatory of the traditions just quoted from Sit S. Raffles, that 
there seems little doubt the two refer to events occurring about 
the same time. 

The only other event of importance in these early times 
bearing on our subject is Fah Hian’s visit to the island m A.D. 
414, on his way from Ceylon to China by sea. It might perhaps 
be supposed that Java the Less, or Sumatra, was really the 
island he visited, it certainly was the labatfios, or Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and just possibly the J&va the Less of the Arab 
geographers and of Marco Polo ;* but the circumstances of the 
voyage afford no details to point rather to this island than 
to Java proper, “in this country” he says, "Heretics and 
Brahmans flourish ; but the Law of Buddha is not much 
known." 4 As he resided there five months, and had been 
fourteen years in India, he knew perfectly what he was speaking 
about 

That there were Brahmans in these islands be Tore the advent 
of the Buddhist emigrants in the yth century seems more than 
probable from the traditions about the Brahman Tritresta or 
Tritastd, collected by Sir S. Raffles * and others; but T if so, 
they were Aryan Brfthmans, belonging to some of the non- 
building races, who may have gone there as missionaries 
seeking converts, but hardly as colonists or conquerors. Indeed 
all over the island circles of stone are found, either ivholly un- 
fashioned or carved into rude representations of Hindu deities 
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—so rude that even Ganeja can hardly sometimes be recognised ; 
and it frequently requires an almost Hindu trustfulness to 
believe that these rude stones sometimes represent even Siva 
and Vishnu and other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 1 It seems 
as if the early Brahmans tried to teach their native converts 
to fashion gods for themselves, but, having nu artistic knowledge 
of their Dwn to communicate, failed miserably in the attempt. 
The Buddhists, on the contrary', were artists, and came in such 
numbers that they were able to' dispense with native assistance, 
nearly, if not altogether. 

The next recorded event that seems to bear on our investiga¬ 
tions is the mission of the children of Deva Kasuma to Kling or 
India, in order that they might be educated in the Brahmanical 
religion* This event took place in u>, 914, and seems to point 
to a time when the Buddhist religion, as evidenced by the 
erection of Boro-Budur, had died out, and the quasi-Hindu 
temples of Prambanan and Singasari had superseded those of 
the Buddhists. Those at Prambanan are said to have been 
completed in A.n. 1097, which seems an extremely probable 
date for the Chandi Sewu or “ 1000 temples," From that 
period till the beginning of the 15th century', the scries of 
monuments — many of them with dates upon them- 1 — are 
tolerably complete, and there will be no difficulty in classifying 
them whenever the task is fairly undertaken. 

At this time we find the island divided into two kingdoms ; 
one, having its capital at Pajajaram, about 40 miles east of 
Batavia, occupied the whole of the western or Sunda part of 
the island. The Sundas, however, were not a building race, 
and the portion occupied by them need not be again referred 
to here. It contains no buildings except the rude Hindu 
remains above referred to. 

The eastern portion of the island was occupied by the 
kingdom of Majapahit, founded, apparently, about the year 
1300. It soon rose to a higher pitch of power and splendour 
than any of the preceding kingdoms, and the capital was 
adorned with edifices of surpassing magnificence, but mostly 
in brick, so that now they are little more than a mass of 
indistinguishable ruins. When, however, it had lasted little 
more than a century', Muhammadan missionaries appeared on 
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the island, and gradually—not by conquest or the sword, but 
by persuasion—induced the inhabitants of the island to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian 
Prophet. In the year 1479 the Muhammadans had become so 
powerful that the city of Majapahit was taken by them by 
storm, and the last Hindu dynasty of the island overthrown, 
and those that remained of the foreign race driven to take 
refuge in the island of Bali. 1 

Then occurred what was, perhaps, the least-expected event 
in all “this strange eventful history.” It is as if the masons 
had thrown away their tools, and the chisels had dropped from 
the hands of the carvers. From that time forward no building 
was erected in Jiva, and no image carved, that is worth even 
a passing notice. At a time when the Muhammadans were 
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adorning India with monuments of surpassing magnificence no 
one In Java thought of building cither a mosque, or a tomb, 
or a palace that would be deemed respectable in any second- 
class state in any part of the world. 

For nearly nine centuries (A.D. 603-1479) foreign colonists 
had persevered in adorning the island with edifices almost 
unrivalled elsewhere of their class; but at the end of that time, 
as happened so often In India, their blood had become diluted, 
their race impure, their energy effete, and, as if at the touch of 
a magician's w*and, they disappear. The inartistic native races 
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resumed their sway, and art vanished from the land, never, 
probably, again to reappear. 


Boro-Budur. 

There may be older monuments in the island of JAva than 
Roro-Budur, but, if so, they have not yet been brought to light. 
The rude stone monuments of the western or Sunda end of the 
island may, of course, be older, though I doubt it; but they are 
not architectural, and of real native art we know nothing. 

When Sir S. Rallies and J. Crawfurd wrote their works, no 
means existed of verifying dates by comparison of styles, and 
it is, therefore, little to be wondered at if the first gives 
A.D. ijfio, 1 and the second A.D. 1344 s as the date of this 
building. The former, however, was not deceived by this date, 
inasmuch as at page 67 he says,The edifices at Singasari near 
Malang were probably executed in the Sth or 9th century. 
They nearly resemble those of PramMnan and Bura-Budur, 
It is probable the whole were constructed about the same 
period, or within the same century; at any rate, between the 
7th and 9th century of the Christian Era." This, perhaps, errs 
a little the other way, Heer Brumund, on historical grounds, 
places Boro-Budur in the 9th, perhaps even in the Sth century 
of the Christian Era"* On architectural grounds I would 
almost unhesitatingly place it a century earlier. The style and 
character of its sculptures are so nearly identical with those of 
the latest caves at Ajanta (No. 26, for instance), and in the 
western Ghats, tliat they look as if they were executed by the 
same artist?, and it is difficult to conceive any great interval ot 
time elapsing between the execution nf the two. If I am 
correct in placing the caves in the first half of the 7th century, 
we can hardly be far wrong in assigning the commencement, at 
least, of the Javan monument to the second half of that century. 
This being so, 1 am very much inclined to believe that Bora* 
Budur may be the identical seven-storeyed vih&ra, mentioned 
by Aditya-dharma in his inscription at Menankabu. 1 Its being 
found in Sumatra does not appear to me to militate against this 
view, Anoka’s inscriptions are found in Gandhara, Saur&shtra, 
Mysore, and Orissa, but not in Bihar, At home he was known : 
but it may be that he desired to place a permanent record of his 
greatness in the remote portions of his dominions. The date 
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of the inscription, A.D. 656, accords so exactly with the age I 
would assign to it from other sources, that it may at least stand 
for the present Of course, it was not completed at once, or 
in a few years. The whole group, with Chandl Pawon and 
Mendut, may probably extend over a century and a halT— down* 
say, to AJX Sob, or over the whole golden age of Buddhism In 
the Island. 

It certainly is fortunate for the student or Buddhist art in 
India that Roro-Budur (Woodcuts Nos. 477 and 478) has 
attracted so much attention; for, even now, the four folio 
volumes of plates recently devoted to its illustration do not 
contain one figure too many for the purpose of rendering its 
peculiarities available for scientific purposes: the fact being 
that this monument was erected just at the time when the 
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Buddhist system attained its greatest development, and just 
before its fall It thus contains within itself a complete epitome 
of all we learn from other sources, and a perfect illustration of 
all we know of Buddhist art or ritual. The thousand years 
were complete, and the story that opened upon us at Bharaut 
closes practically at Boro-Budun 

The fundamental formative idea of the Boro-Budur monu¬ 
ment is that of a dagaba with five procession-paths. These, 
however, have become square in plan instead of circular ; and 
instead of one great domical building in the centre we have 
here seventy-two smaller ones, each containing the statue of 
a Buddha (Woodcut No. 479J, visible through an open cage-like 
lattice-work ; and one larger one in the centre, which was quite 
solid externally (Woodcut No. 480), but had a cell in its centre, 
which may have contained a relic or some precious object. 
There is, however, no record of anything being found in it when 
it was broken Into, All this is, of course, an immense develop¬ 
ment beyond any dung we have hitherto met with, and a sort 
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of half-way house between the majestic simplicity of the 
Abhayagiri at Anurddhapura, and the somewhat tawdry com¬ 
plexity of the pagoda at Mihgun (Woodcut No. 448), 

With the idea of a d&gaba, however, Boro - Budur also 
combines that of a vihftra, such as that illustrated by W oodcuts 
Nos. 89, 90. There the cells, though only copied solid in the 
rock, still simulated the residences of the monks, and had not 
yet advanced to the stage we find in the GandMra monasteries, 
where Lhe cells of monks had become niches for statues. Here 
this is carried further than in any example found in India, 
The cells of the M&maltapuram example are here repeated on 
every face, but essentially as niches, and are occupied by 43 f ^ 
statues of Buddha, seated in the usual cross-legged^attitude. In 
this respect Boro-Budur is in advance of the 1 akht-i-Bahai, 
which is the monument in India that most nearly approaches 
to it in mythological significance. So great, indeed, is the 
similarity between the two, that whatever date we assign to the 
one drags with it that of the other. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to understand how, in the yth century, Buddhism 
had been so far developed towards the modem Nepalese and 
Tibetan systems if we had not these Gandhara monasteries to 
fall back upon. On the other hand, having so simitar a 
Buddhist development in JSva in the 7th century, It seems 
difficult to separate the monuments of the north-west of India 
from it by any very long interval of time. 

As will be observed from the plan and elevation Woodcuts 
477, 478, page 423}, the monument may be described either as 
a seven or a nine-storeyed vihara, according as we reckon the 
platform on which the seventy-two small dflgabas stand as one 
or three storeys. Its basement measures over 400 ft, across, 
but the real temple is only 300 ft. from angle to angle either 
way. It is not, however, either for its dimensions or the beauty 
of its architectural design that Boro-Bud ur is so remarkable, 
as fur the sculptures that line its galleries. These extend to 
nearly 5,000 fL—almost an English mile—and as there arc 
sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 lineal ft, of 
bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two storeys, 
we have a series of sculptures, which, if arranged consecutively 
in a row, would extend over nearly 3 miles oT ground. Most 
of them, too, are singularly well preserved ; for when the Javans 
w r ere converted to Muhammadanism it was not in anger, and 
they were not urged to destroy what they had before reverenced; 
they merely neglected them, and. except for earth quakes, these 
monuments would now be nearly as perfect as when first erected. 

The outer face of the basement, though extremely rich in 
architectural ornaments and figure-sculptures, is of comparatively 
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little historical importance. The first enclosed — or, as the 
Dutch call it* the second — gallery is, or all the five, the most 
interesting historically. On its inner wall the whole life of 
S&kyamuni is portrayed in 120 bas-rdiefs of the most elaborate 
character. The first twenty-four of these are occupied with 
scenes in the Tusita heavens, or events that took place before 
the birth. In the twenty-fifth we have Maya's dream! depicted 
exactly as it is at Bharaut or Sftncht, 800 or 900 years earlier. 
In the following sculptures it is easy to recognise all the familiar 
scenes of his life, his marriage* and domestic happiness, till he 
meets the four predictive signs ; his subsequent departure from 
home* and assumption of the ascetic garb ; his life in the forest ’ 
his preaching in the Deer-garden at Benares — the whole Lalita 
Vistara, in short, portrayed with very few variations from the 
pictures we already possess from Gandhara to Araarivati, with 
this singular exception: in all Indian examples the birth and 
the Nirvana are more frequently repeated than any other events ; 
for some reason, not easily guessed, they are omitted here, 
though all the events that preceded and followed them are 
minutely detailed, 1 Below these bas-reliefs depicting the life 
of Buddha is an equally extensive series of \20 bas-reliefs of 
subjects taken from the jataka, all of which may be easily 
identified. 

In the three galleries above this Buddhism is represented 
as a religion. Groups of Buddhas—three, five, or nine — are 
repeated over and over again, mixed with BodhLsattwas and 
saints of all sorts. Among these, the five Dhyfini, Buddhas 
are conspicuous in all, perhaps more than all, die variety of 
manifestations which are known in Nepal and Tibet, which* 
as Lassen points out, almost inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that this form of faith was introduced from Nepal or Western 
Tibet. 2 

Whether this is exactly so or not, no one probably who 
is familiar with Buddhist art in its latest age on the western 
side of India will probably doubt that it was from these parts 
that the builders of Boro-Bud ur migrated P The character of 
the sculptures, and the details of the ornamentation In Cave 26 
at Ajantl, and 17 at Naslk, and more especially in the later 
caves at Kan her i in Salsettc, at Kondivte, MagitMni, and other 
places in that neigbbourhoodj are so nearly identical with what is 
found in the Javan monument, that the identity of the workman- 
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ship is unmistakable. It Is true we have no monument in 
that part of India to which we can point that at all resembles 
Boro-Budur in design, but then it must be borne tn mind that 
there is not a single structural Buddhist building now existing 
within the limits of the cave region of Western India. It seems 
absurd, however, to suppose that so vast a community confined 
themselves to caves, and caves only. They must have ha 
structural buildings of some sort in their towns and elsewhere, 
but scarcely a fragment of any such now exists, and we are 
forced to go to Gandhara, in the extreme north-west, for our 
nearest examples. As already pointed out there are many 
points of similarity between Jamfdgarhi, and more especially 
between Takht-I-Bahai and Boro-Budur; and if any architect, 
who was accustomed to such work, would carefully draw an 
restore these northern monasteries, many more might become 
apparent. 1 We know enough even now to render this morally 
certain, though hardly sufficient to prove it m the face of much 
that mav be brought forward by those who care to doubt it. 
Meanwhile, my Impression is, that if we knew as much of these 
Gandhara monasteries as we know of Boro-Bud ur, we could 
tell the interval of time that separated Lhem, probably within 


half a eentuTy at least 

Stretching such evidence as we at present have, as far as 
it will bear, we can hardly bring the Takht-1-Bahai monastery 
within one century of Boro-Budur. It may be two—-an 
Tam&lenrhi is still one or two centuries more distant m time. 
But, on the other hand, if we had not these Gandhara 
monasteries to refer to, it would be difficult to believe that 
the northern system of Buddhism could have been so completely 
developed, even in the 8th century, as we find it at Boro-Budur. 
It is this wonderful progress that has hitherto made the more 
modern date of that monument probable—it looks so much in 
advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism, nut 
all this we must now revise by the light these Javan monuments 

throw on the subject , .... 

Being nearly a pyramid, situated on the summit ot a nil], 
there were no constructive difficulties encountered in the erection 
Df Boro-Budur, and it is consequently no wonder that it now 
remains so entire, in spite of its being, like all Javan budd- 
ines, erected wholly without mortar. It is curious to observe, 
however, how faithfully its architects adhered to the Indian 
superstition regarding arches. They did not even think it 
necessary- to cut olf the angles of the corbel-stones, so as to 


i Gcneed Cunningham's drawings ut not aHiigh far any «■* is asuangtr 
to the |ilbj«tn 
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simulate an arch, though using the pointed-arched forms of 
the old chaitya caves of the west. The two systems are well 
exemplified in the following woodcut (No, 48 i\ but it runs 



461, VTtw of Central Iinlr&ncc and ai Boro-Butfar. I From a Lithograph^ Platt, 


throughout All the niches are surmounted by arch forms 
-—circular, elliptical, or pointed — but at! are constructed 
horizontally, and it may be added that, in nine cases ouL of 
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ten, the keystones are adorned with a mask, as in this last 

example. _ _ . ,, 

About two and a half miles from Boro-Budur is a small 
temple of a dlfTerent class known as Chandi Mendut, It stands 
on a platform LI ft. high, measuring 71 ft. wide and 83 ft- deep 
The temple itself is cruciform, measuring 29 ft, 6 in. wide and 
41 ft 7 in. deep, the porch projecting more than is usual. This 
temple preserves its stone roof, tine cell is 23 ^ square inside 
and at a height of 13 ft. from the pavement horizontal courses 
of stone, thirty-seven in number and 28 ft. in height projecting 
one in front of the other, from an inverted pyramid of steps 
which is terminated by a hollow cone. Externally the roof still 
rises to a height of about 5° ft, above the platform, and con¬ 
sisted probably of three storeys with a series of twenty-four 
miniature pagodas round the lower storey, sixteen around the 
second storey, eight round the third half sunk in an octagonal 
wall, being crowned with a target dAgabiL The walls are deco¬ 
rated with bas-relief figures of Hindu deities .groups of three or 
five in the larger central panels and single figures in the side 
panels ah under canopies of slight projection. The sides of the 
platform are carved with figures and ornament in a series of 
panels. Inside the cell are three colossal figures about U ft, 
high each. The central one is Buddha, curly-headed of course„ 
and dad In a diaphanous robe. The two other colossi, haying 
only two arms each, are almost certainly intended for Bodhlsat- 
twaA These three may have been placet! its the cells at a later 
date. On one oT the faces, externally, h Lakshmj, eight-armed, 
seated on a lotus h with attendants. On another face is a figure, 
four-armed seated cross-legged on a lotus, the stem of which is 
supported bv two figures with seven-headed snake-hoods. It is 
In fact a slightly altered repetition of a group inserted among the 
older sculptures on the facade of the cave at Karle. 1 hat 
insertion I have always believed to be of the 6th or 7th cenliny; 
this group is certainly slightly more modem. I he curious part 
of the matter is,, that the Mendut example is so very much more 
refined and perfect than that at K^rle. The one seems the feeble 
effort of an expiring art; the Javan example is as refined and 
elegant as anything in the best ages of Indian sculpture. The 
same remarks apply to the sacred tree under which the figure is 
seated. Like all the similar conventional trees at Boro-Budur p 
they are complicated and refined beyond any examples known 

in India, . _ . f 

The great interest, however, of this little temple arises Irom 
the fact that it almost certainly succeeded immediately to Boro- 
Budur. If it is correct to assume A+D. 650-750 as the period 
during which that temple was erected, this one must have been 
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b«,lt between A.D. ; 5 o and a.i>. Socl It shows, too, a progress in 

dS?" Buddhist art in India was marked by 

de^y, and it exhibits such progress in mythology, that though 

Can be no do H b ^ as r to thc purity of the Buddhism of Eoro- 

ttlher V^fh^r, iSS* fa ' rSy ^ ue that thi ? temple belonged 
1 th t rdl £ 1Ch " or to Hinduism. It is in fact one of 
those compromises that m India might be called Jaina; in 

rT 0 ^ 3 ’- OI T‘ of , thoiS ^ transitional examples of which we 

hTmirh^t m the want of w,lich leaves such a gap 

in our history of architecture in India 1 ** V 

* P**^ to Chandi Mendut is another smaJl temple of similar 
design known as Chandi Pawon ;* it is raised on a platform 
38 &squan and 5 ft 6 m. high. The plan of the temple is 
ruciform, being 17 ft. m its extreme dimension, and when 
perfect was probably about 30 ft high. It was apparently 
surmounted by two storeys with eight miniature dagaETs above 
the ground storey and a large dagaba forming the summit 

dieng plateau. 

AboiiL 35 miles to the north of Boro-Budur is a croup of 
* nd at the font of Mount Frahif They 
F tSrt ^nttuaries and are not remarkable for 
ty 1 th r *** when com pared with those of the 

to he fnX e n ’r JU5t ^ describin e : but they are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because they are Indian temples pure 

and simple and dedicated to Indian gods. So far, we fed at 
ome again; but what these temples tell us further is, that if 

TndL g s 0 he h |ot^ d H ?f H' fr ° ra r GujaJrat *" d the muuths o{ the 
of the KHshni h T> 1 Hltld n' Sm fr ° m Td ' n £ ana and ^e mouths 
K J ■ I T bese Dien s temples do not show a trace of 

Had the^HmJr Jlkharas °f 0fis sa or of the Indo-Aryan style. 
Had the Hindus gone to Jiva from the valley of the Gances 

iome^exampS 1 of‘S 5 ^ sh .° U,d nQt have with tt£n‘ 

some examples of this favourite form, it i 5 found in Burma 

and Siam, but no trace of it is found anywhere In Li 

Nor are these temples Dravidian in liv proper sense of 
the word. They a/e in stores if 

reminiscences of such; but they'are Chalukv™ nfl** 1"°* 
direct meaning of the 

BuctianapSllVvScufxo 254}^hSm' P hf“ " " 

remark in Jiva W d eprived of its j&S?, gfc ^iSSS 

frpdidvSSl? I<aeI Ssj? C- Hamer (whl 31 

jS; '!)« Ti m di%Ltcd; **&&£■»* r , 

ivM- pp. 73ff. ifid pkt*s 5 ^r, 
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like all the Chalukyan Temples we know of in India, especially 
in the Nizam's territory* is subsequent to the ioth* most of them 
belonging to the T 3th century. 

The most important and best preserved of these Bieng 
Plateau temples is the Chandi Bhima in Plate XLIX + It is square 
on plat), with a 
projecting porch 
on the west side, 
and is surmounted 
by a series ol~ five 
storeys, each set 
back so as to con¬ 
stitute a pyra¬ 
midal roof T which 
is in accord with 
the interior con¬ 
struction consist¬ 
ing of horizontal 
courses of stone 
corbelled out each 
in front of the 
course below till 
they meet at the 
top. It might be 
noted here, that 
decoration of the 
storeys as they 
rise diminishes in 
scale so as to in¬ 
crease the ap¬ 
parent height. 

The summit was 
probably covered 
with the lotus 
plant, of which 
examples are 
shown in bas- 
relief sculptures 

~ the storeys are sunken niches with figures of Buddha 

niches on each side of the two lower storeys, 
each centre above and at the angles of the third 
storey h and a lotus finish probably a small replica of the 
crowning feature of the temple. 


4H- Ptan and Seclkja or Temple of Chandi BVrim. 


1 Vaii k Coq. found aL Tttliui, in 
Chinese Turteslaiip an example of a 
temple dF piecUcSy design h brn 


bm.ll in brick — Lbete abo ^cic fi^e 
storeys eidi in ritu with niches which 
had once contained figures of Buddha. 
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What is most remarkable in this temple of Bhima is its 
classic character. The ogee mouldings and their decoration, 
the corbel bed-mould of the principal cornice and the swags 
underneath and the egg and tongue mouldings round the niches, 
arc all direct transcripts from classic sources, such as those of 
Gandham. That which, however, is not in accordance with 
classic design is the cutting of the doorway through the 
mouldings of the podium; this in a more recent example, 
the Chandi Arjuna [Plate L,), is avoided, the doorway being 
reached by a short flight of steps below, and curved stone 
rails terminated with rising Nitga heads. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the temples of Java there 
is not a single example of a pier or column, When we think of 
the thousands that were employed by the Dravidians in the 
south of India, and the Jains in the north-west, it is curious 
they escaped being introduced here. The early style of Orissa, 
as mentioned above, is nearly aslylar; but in the J 4 va temple 
this is absolutely so, and, so far as I know, is the only im¬ 
portant style in the world of which this can be predicated, 
What is not so curious, but is also interesting, is, that there 
Is not a true arch in the whole island. In the previous pages, 
the Hindu horror of an arch has often been alluded to; bui 
then they frequently got out of the difficulty by the use of 
wood or iron, These materials, however, do not seem to have 
been used in any Javanese temple, though the wooden origin 
of many of the'decorative features can clearly be traced in 
them. Thus the pilaster strips which flank the doorways 
and the dwarf pilasters dividing the sculptured panels of the 
temple podium or platform are all enriched with boldly 
moulded capitals, bases, and central bands, evidently derived 
from wooden piers or columns. "I lie bas-reliefs also at Boro 
Budur (Plate LI.) and etsewhere abound in representations 
of pagodas and small houses, in which both the pier and 
column are dearly shown carrying wooden superstructures, 
and in some cases an upper storey with timber roof, earned 
aloft on a series of moulded piers or columns. Although, 
therefore, in the temples of java all the architecture Is 
stone the decorative features are largely derived from secular 
buildings in timber. 

It may also be mentioned here, while describing the negative 
characteristics of Javan art, that no mortar is ever used as & 
cement in these temples. It is not that they were ignorant 
of the use of lime, for many of their buildings arc plastered 
and painted on the plaster, but it was never employed to give 
strength to construction. It is owing to this that so many 01 
their buildings are in so ruinous a state. In an island where 
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earthquakes are Frequents a very little shake reduces a tall 
temple to a formless heap in a few seconds. If cemented, 
they might have been cracked, but not so utterly ruined as 
they now are. 1 

Be this as it may p the temple architecture of Java is 
probably the only one of which it can be said that it reached 
a high degree of perfection without using either coin inning, or 
arches, or mortar in any of its buddings. 

Chandi Jaeang. 

About iS miles due east of Boro-Budur is a temple known 
as Chandi Jafaang (Plate LII.) the plan of which is circular, with 
rectangular projecting bays facing the cardinal points, and 
raised on a lofty substructure consisting of a double podium, 
square on plan, with projections in the centre of each face. 
Above the cell were probably five storeys, of which parts of the 
two lower ones only remain. In front of each bay arc project¬ 
ing doorways enriched with sculpture and surmounted by a 
huge gorgen mask. The lower podium is richly caned, with a 
running frieze representing lions with serpent's tails along the 
upper part oT the plinth. The entrance doorway faced west 
and was approached by an extremely steep flight of steps, now 
much ruined. The merging of the upper circular portion of the 
structure into the lower rectangular substructure is a remark¬ 
ably fine piece of design which, omitting the gorgon masks, 
might pass as a classical conception of exceptional quality* 

Frambanan, 

South of Chandi Jabang* and about 24 miles south-east of 
Boro-Budiir h is a group of temples marking the old Hindu 
capital of the island which arc almost as interesting as that 
great temple itself. The more important of these have all been 
measured in the last few years, and their plans and elevations 
illustrated, with conjectural restorations in some cases, and 
numerous photographs. The most important group seems to 
be that of Loro /fenggrang, dose to Pramhdnan (the ancient 
Mendang Kamulan), which consisted of a central enclosure, 
about 360 ft. square with dx temples in two rows, the central 
temple in the rear being much larger than the other five. 
There is also an outer enclosure about 720 ft square and 
between the two, but in dose proximity to the central endosure p 
13G small temples or cells in three rows round the same. The 
principal temple measures 41 ft. square with projecting bays on 


1 Yule, in 1 Joama] uf ihti Asiatic Society of Bengal/ voL itsiv. p, J 
VOL. II, U 
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each side, three of which are subsidiary cells and the fourth an 
entrance porch to the central cell, the whole being raised on 
a podium about 4 ft, high with terrace round and projecting 
bays following the cruciform plan of the temple and approached 
by flights of steps in the centre of each side. The sides of the 
podium are enriched with fine figure sculpture, as also the plinth, 
of the temple, the upper portion of which above the lintel of 
the chief doorway is gone. The five other temples, though 
smaller, are of similar design, and they would all have seemed 
at one time to have had statues in them representing Brahma, 
Vishnu, .Siva, and others, two of them, Surya and Chandra, 
being raised on bases carried by bulls, Midway between the 
two outer temples are what would seem to be tanks, cruciform 
on plan, consisting of parapets about 3 Tt, high, which are 
sculptured on the inside. The 156 temples in the outer 
enclosure are all similar in design, consisting of a square celi 
with porch always facing outwards. The whole group may be 
of the age of Deva Kasuma, or the beginning of the 10th 
century, and are possibly tidI the earliest Hindi! temples here. 
The most important example of the Pram bin an temples 
is that situated about one-third of a mile north of Loro 
Jonggrang, and known as the Chandi Sewti or "thousand 
temples," which is, or was when complete, only second to Boro- 
Bud ur in interest. The general character of Chandi Sewti will 
be understood from the plan (Woodcut No. 483), which shows 
it to have consisted of a central temple of large size surrounded 
by a great number of small detached ceils, each of which con¬ 
tained statues, of which twenty-two remain still in situ} The 
central ceil of the temple measures 45 ft square, and with the 
four attached cells, one of which served as the entrance [Kirch 
to the central cell a, it formed a cross 8; ft- each way, the whole 
being raised on a richly ornamented square podium or base. 
I his building is richly and elaborately ornamented with carving, 
but with a. singular absence of figure-sculpture, which renders 
its dedication not easy to be made out j hut the most remark¬ 
able feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller 
temples which surround the central one, 240 in number. 
Immediately outside the square terrace which supports the 
central temple stand twenty-eight of these—a square of eight 
on each side, counting the angular ones both ways. Beyond 
these, at a distance of 35 ft., j 5 the second square, forty-four in 
number; between this and the next row are wide spaces of 
72 ft on the east and west and ros ft. on the north and south 
sides. The two outer rows of temples are situated close to 


^ Shown on the plan by bt&nlc clati. 
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a rL?^^m baek ■ h * d V h £ y are lCS iu numb e r -and form 
imnBf , S2S fL h y & ft A1J these 240 temples 
t? ft h£h Co ° ne , a | n 1 otller ' ab ° ut 12 ft- square at the* base, and 
■ h[ & b > al1 rich ly carved and ornamented, and in every 

s “ 4 =™ 4 ur are li ,n "' M ' h “'‘s™ 1 * p'>“ j » 

When looked a little closely into, it is evident that tile 
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Chandi Sewn is neither more nor less than Bnro-Budur taken 
to pieces, and spread out with curb ™ rt j iC TV iaicen 

necessary to adapt i, , 0 L potion « «« 

n*tead of a central dagaba, with its seventy-two subordirv-ii-e 
uneSp and its five procession-paths with their a^A j 
•R ining figure, „f VldhR. «K*Uf„S S 
entrance porch and three subordinate ones, each containing no 
doubt similar images, and surrounding these, 240 cells contain 
mg images arranged m fnur rows, rriS. paths between, Eoi 
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joined together with sculpture-bearing screens, as in the earlier 
examples, nor joined side by side with the sculpture on their 
fronts, or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples 
In Gujarat of the same age. 

Sir Stamford Raffles gives A.D* 1098 for the completion of 
this temple, which, from the internal evidence, I fancy cannot 
be far from the truth. [t would, however, be extremely 
interesting if it could be fixed with certainty, as these Javan 
monuments will probably be found to be the only means we 
have of bridging over the dark ages in India. 

Meanwhile in the last ten years other examples in the 
district have been measured and illustrated. Medway between 
Bj m t= , f —_ Sewn and Loro Jonggrang is a 
Eli O 1 in O O waller group. Chandi Lnmbang 

—■ (Woodcut No,484),with a central 

B temple surrounded by sixteen 
cells, each of which is supposed 
to have contained an image— 
Buddha—or 5iva* according to 
the dedication of the central cdL 
Three quarters of a mile 
Oast of Chandt Sewn Is another 
remarkable temple known as 
Chandi Plaosan, which consists 
of four enclosures side by side, 
measuring 328 ft deep, from 
back to front. In the centre 
enclosure art two smaller ones 
with a triple cell temple in each, 
62 ft wide by 36 ft. deep, with central porch facing east, project- 
ing 13 fL and surrounded ivith a triple row of 180 cells, the two 
outer rows circular on plan, the inner row and those at the angles 
being square. This central enclosure measures 450 ft, wide. 
The second enclosure on the left (south side) is 200 ft. wide, 
with sixty-eight cells, all circular on plan, triple rows back and 
front, and single rows on the sides ; In the centre is a platform* 
6S ft square t w T ith traces of a portico or verandah rotmd I 
Nothing has been found in the third enclosure on the north or 
right hand side, but in the one beyond is a square platform in 
centre, wdth triple row of forty-eight circular cells at the back 
and sides and a double row of sixteen square cells in front. In 
the temple are many fine statues of Dhy&ni Buddhas in almost 
perfect preservation, eight of which are published in Ijserman's 
w r ork already referred to. 1 

and Soen^arta cn DjGg4jakuia p 1 pp. qyiQf, 
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ft frontage by 31 
he ground storey 
2 ft- 6 in. high and 
storey 9 ft T the 
raised on a base- 
in. high, the total 


Another triple cell structure about a mile south-west of 
I r-jiibanan is that of thandi Sari, which from it., design and 
decoration Sir 1 . ® 

Raffles conceived to be 
other writers consider 
been the monastery of 
- half a mile souths known as 
Chandi Kali ■ Belling, near 
k Either way, as will 

from the illustrations 
III- and Woodcut No. 

■ is a very remarkable 
□miaing of two storeys and 
an attic. The timber floors 
were carried on the stone 
corbelling, shown in section, 
being readied probably by 
wooden staircases now gone. 

The most interesting portion 
in the elevation is the attic 
storey with the dormer win* 
dow r s s the earliest examples 
that Feature. The struct 1 ”* 
measures 54 ft, frontage 
Ft deep; the groun 
was about 12 fit 6 
the upper 
whole being 
ment 7 Ft ; in. high, 
height to the top of the original 
stone roof being about 40 ft. 

There were tiva windows on 
each storey of the side eleva¬ 
tion, the examples in the rear 

being deep sunk niches only. _ _ r ~ — 

and three dormers and on the 4 ^ r Md ^ OQ crCha ^ ^ 

c of ,ht E, “ u,,<l s,orey *“ 

.. r f^ a,n ® d sto "« with sufficient remains of 

/ 1C ^ decoration, to allow of the conjectural restoration in 
[jzermans work, Chandi Kali-Bening is probably the best ore- 
served temple in Java. Its plan is cruciform like 
Loro Jonggrang and Seivu, with central cell and poreft and 
three other cells, the entrance width each way being 66 ft 

7 the * op °[ the P rmc[ P al comice which runs at 
the same level round porch, centra] square, and side cells is 33 ft., 
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including a plinth 6 ft* high. It is surmounted by three storeys 
set back one behind the other, the lower one it ft. 5 in. rh the 



4^6, At tiltaruli Kali-Billing, near Kii'isjik (From i Photograph, 1 


next 14 ft 9 in*, and the upper one 13 ft, these were probably 
crowned with a dagaba about 22 ft, high, giving a total height 
of about ?2 ft. The general design of the lower portion of the 
building is shown in the illustration of the porch (Plate LTV.), 
the upper storeys were decorated w r ith rich canopied niches, 
each containing a statue of Buddha like those flanking the 
central doorway, with twenty-four miniature dfigabas surmount¬ 
ing the first storey n sixteen the second storey and eight the third 
storey, and these grouped round the great central dagaba must 
have produced an exceptional effect. The gorgon head over 
the side doorways is shown in Woodcut No. 486. 

About 150 yards south of Kali-Berung Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles came across the remains of an ancient building s of which 
he gives the plan ; it consisted of a central hall surrounded by a 
portico or verandah, the whole carried by thirty-six square 
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piers of the same size. The extreme dimensions were 73 ft, 
east and west by 53 ft. north and south, and it was raised on a 
p Eat form with three steps. Sir T, Stamford Raffles came to 
the conclusion that this building might have been a Hall of 
State, in which case it is almost the only example of a secular 
building of which the plan still remains. 

Suku. 

At a place called Suku, not far from Mount Lawu h near the 
centre of the Island, there is a group of temples, which, when 
properly Illustrated, promises to be of great importance to the 
history of architecture in Java. 1 They are among the most 
modem examples of the style, having dates upon them of A.D. 
1435 artd a.Dh 1440“ or less than forty years before the destruc¬ 
tion oT Majapahit and the abolition of the Hindu religion of 
Jilva, So far as can be made out, they are coarser and more 
vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto described, and 
belonged to a degraded form of the Vaishnava religion, Garada 
is the most prominent figure among the sculptures ; but there 
is also the tortoise, the boar, and other figures that belong to 
that religion. 

The principal temple, of which an illustration is given 
in Sir T. Stamford RaflW work,* consists of a truncated 
pyramid raised on the top of three successive terraces. Its 
base is 43 ft. 6 In a square which, as it rises, decreases in size to 
about 22 fL, and it is constructed of horizontal stone courses 
forming steps to the height of jg Ft; on the top is a boldly 
moulded podium or platform 4 ft 9 in. high, with a projecting 
wing in the centre on the western side, in front of which is a 
narrow flight of steps dawn the side of the pyramid enclosed 
between stone curbs. On the top of the wing arc two serpents, 
but otherwise the whole building is plain and unomamented 
with sacred emblems. 

The most interesting feature connected wkh the remains at 
5uku f is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico. It may be only accidental, 
but it is unmistakable. Mo one, probably, who is at alt familiar 
with the remains found in the two provinces, can fail to observe 
it, though no one has yet suggested any h3 p pothesIs to account 
for it. When we look at the vast expanse of ocean that 
stretches between Jivaand Central America, it seems impossible 
to conceive that any migration can have taken place eastward— 


j Sir S. Jtnifles 1 Ilbtory of Jjwa," ptntea 31 andfr, volil pp. 49 
1 Cnm'fuH h 1 Dkt. Indian Atttlipdagtt , 1 j td t-apc. 

1 x History af Jm , 1 Plilc XXXI, 
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siy after the 10th century—that could have influenced the arts 
of the Americans ; or, if it had taken place, that the Javans 
would not have taught them the use of alphabetical writing, 
and of many arts they cultivated, but or which the Americans 
were ignorant when discovered by the Spaniards. It seems 
equally improbable or impossible that any colonists from America 
could have planted themselves in Java so as to influence the 
arts of the people, But there is a third supposition that may 
be possible, and, if so, may account for the observed facts It 
is possible that the building races of Central America were of the 
same family as the native inhabitants of ! iva Many circum¬ 
stances lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island 
belong to the same stock, and, if this is so, it is evident that 
distance is no b,sr to the connection, IT this hypothesis may be 
admitted, the history of the connection would be this The 
Javans were first taught to build monumentaJ edifices by 
immigrants from India, and vve know that their first were their 
finest^ attd also the most purely Indian. During the next five 
centuries {A.P 650-1150) we can watch the Indian influence 
dying out; and during the next three (A.D. 1150-1450) a native 
local style developing Itself, which resulted at last in the quasi- 
Amcncan examples at SukiL It may have been that it was 
the blood and the old faith and feelings of these two long 
dissevered branches of one original race that came agam to the 
surface, and produced like effects in far distant lands. Ifthisor 
something like it were not the cause of the similarity, it must 
have been accidental and* if so, is almost the only instance oT 
its class known to exist anywhere; and, strangely enough, the 
only other example that occurs is in respect to the likeness that 
is unmistakable between certain Peruvian buildings and the 
Feiasgic remains of Italy and Greece. These, however, arc even 
more remote in date and locality,30 the subject must remain 
in its present uncertainty till some fresh discovery throws new 
light upon it. 


piaLtyima m uie*e urmpies airier Jrom those in the centre of 

the island * _i . # 
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flight of steps on each side leading to the same, and the steps 
to the third platform are sit right angles to the same, which has 
also a projecting bay 3 ft. wide and 2 ft, deep. In order to allow 
of these approaches* the temple 
is set back in the rear instead 
of forming the central feature 
of the platforms; its plan is 
cruciform, 17 ft square with 
a cell to fL square, with an 
entrance porch on the west side 
and sunk niches only on the 
three other sides. The upper 
part of the temple has fallen 
in, but judging by another better 
preserv r cd though smaller temple 
close by, the Chandi Kidal, It 
was surmounted by five storeys 
set back one behind the other, 
giving probably a total height 
of about So ft., the actual height 
of the remains to the top of 
the doorway being 66 ft. 6 in. 

The sides of the platforms are 
decorated with carved ornament 
of a decadent character, the 
figure sculpture being clumsy 
and poor* 

Chandi KEdal was raised oil 
a single platform only, arid with 
the exception of the immense gorgon head above the doorway 
was not enriched with sculpture. The height was probably 
about 40 ft,, and from what remains of the upper storeys their 
decoration consisted of niches with figures of Bod hi salt was in 
them similar to those of Chandi Bhfma on the Dieng Plateau. 
Tile second temple Chandi Singasari is situated about ro mites 
to the north-west of Tumpang, The temple is 26 ft. 6 in* square 
on plan, with a projecting parch on each face, three of them 
giving access to small cells 5 ft 4 in. square, and the fourth 
facing the west a vestibule preceding the central cell* which 
is 10 ft S in. square. So far it is similar to the examples at 
Frambanan ; over the four porches, however, according to Dr. 
Brandes 1 conjectural restoration, were towers consisting of three 
storeys with square moulded balusters, five on each face, carry¬ 
ing the storey above; each baluster has three projecting 
mouldings, which diminish in width as it rises, and the storeys 
are slightly set back one behind the other. These towers rise 
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ft abc f v Jf tbe Platform, the central tower over the cell is 
™ th tnple storey and balusters, like those on the 
porcliLs, but of increased dimensions, and all the vertical plane 

Carv '^ whh S^mns, birds and foliage, 
triangular vertical pendants between the balusters and ante- 
trxar at the angles with sculpture somewhat Greek in character. 
The crowning feature of atl these towers resembles that which 
forms the summit of the illustration in Plate LVIf. Fig, i, at 
Bhtar. The structure itself would seem to have been erected as 

LTSwdS a. k, !\ d 3S * ith . tu '° oth «5 of different design, 
*. a ^, ace rt- S i de b *' s,dc u 1S raised on a platform about X ft, 

ilftstratiiln 3 ^ 11 °f **7” in . front Wha * « remarkable in this 
Jr t lC a m r C !f entlre ? bseilCe of ™y carved mouldings 
, a ,f , f square fillets receding or projecting constitutes the 

he ^ D L ^ ri5t,C ° f k5 - de ^ n - Tl - platform on which 
the temple at Singasan rests is 5 ft. 6 in. high, and 44 ft 6 in. 

So S a e re at : Chanrf t t heWeSt 7 ri 7?® is afl Stomal platform like 
those at Chandi Jago 13 ft wade and projecting j 6 ft S in The 

two S H e platfo ™ rise on <-^h Side between the 

doorwav of earh 1 ^♦7 tbe gorgon heads on the 

doorway of each porch there is no other sculpture. 

Returning now westward, about 6 miles east of Kedfri 

^ g , °- S r| T „ SlJfflf ° fd Ra " lg - “ • »IH maS« 

summit ^ a r/ inttrn ^ chamber, affording on 

ts summit an extensive platform with steps or ascent on the 

en^rh^ *rtf Sl<i r a " d the CUrb walls of the 5te P s being 
rhan5r d p W ? SCU ptUfl? - Kl S ht ,n, ' Ie5 «mth-west of Sentul is 

£S * to^hrf; co i 5m, 7 cd / nt 7 dy in brick - but vkh a P bn 

s£L£ 'v Th P “heady described at IWbmiau and 

SiS h cenlral ccU aod P° rch and ***** Dther 

two kal J le temp i K Z n d,e vicinit y of Kediri are the 

r v “T r P S ^ Panataran. of which the annexed views (Plates 

w££tJtoSffSS: % From the plan, 

woodcut No. 488, and llie views, it will be seen that it is virtual !v 

a three-storeyed pyramid, with flat platform at the too The 

fower platform 13 go ft. squ , re , wkb bLtfons on e Ich side Jft 

othe; “to fl onty. Vn^ £de 3 T** " 5 K ^ 

is a flight of fourteen 1 f lh<= western projection 

the second platform is 65 ft* square "with thr^ ^ ^ tform j 
of projections, and on the we^™ c - 1 ree r “. C "^ 5es instead 

steps leading to the second platform 1 % f centra , fll E bt of teri 

Sys or Zt wSp&STi wk " h ™ 
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J from the Ramftyana, but many also from local legends. Each 
of these is separated from that next it, by a panel, with a circular 
medallion, containing a conventional animal, or a foliaged 
ornament The bas-reliefs of 
the second storey are better 
executed, and, from their 
extent, more interesting; their 
i subjects, however, seem to be 
all taken from local legends 
j not yet identified. The third 
is ornamented by panels, with 
winged figures, gri firms* Garu - 
das, and flying monsters, more 
spirited and better executed 
than any similar figures art 
in any examples of Hindu 
art 1 am acquainted with. 

I n the centre of the upper 
platform, but not shown on 
the plan, is a well hole which 
may have served in ihe 
* temples at Pram ban an for the 
deposit of relics or of the 
ashes of deceased priests. This has been dug out and increased 
in dimensions below by treasure seekers. Whether at any time 
over this upper platform there was a superstructure of anjf kind 
is not known; Sir Stamford Raffles speaks of the remains of 
various foundations. On these wood columns might have rested 
carrying a roof but in any case the opening was probably closed 
over T and formed a secret chamber, on which may have been 
erected an altar. The sculptured panels of the lower platform 
are largely illustrated in the Dutch survey, and are inferior to those 
of Boro-Budur; the bas-reliefs of the second platform seem to 
be of finer execution, judging by Kinsbergcn s photographs, but 
there are no illustrations given of them or of the winged figures 
and Garudas which decorate the podium of the upper platform, 
or of the remarkable cresting round, which seems to have served 
the purpose of a balustrade. 

There b a second temple at Panataran, which might from 
its decoration be called a serpent temple. The Batavian Society 
have devoted twenty-two photographs to the illustration of its 
sculptures, but have given no plan and no description. 1 here 
b not even a general view from which its outline might be 
gathered, and no figure b introduced from which a scale might 
be guessed. Its date appears to be probably previous to A.D. 
14161 The figures, however, from which this is inferred are 



48a. Chandi FacuHa* AT 5 , plan oFlwmcci. 
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21,2 tem P le ^ but a bath or tank attached to it, 
cmS’ f tHe Chafacter oF its sculptures, it is probably 

«rhoU* nf^h° n » Why St is cat !°? a ? er P ent temple is, that the 
1 aseiBjent-mouldi ng is made up of eight great 

form S ° n - CaCh ^ wil0se u P™ seci heads in the cStre 
build inn- ■' pi t rf 5 J?/ tbe ste P a that lead up to the centra! 
are rifiAn .' 1 ? 11 "Twhatever that was. These serpents 

with riT c ! ur Fa, ™har seven-headed Niigas that we meet 
ficr« rmlfi erC n * nt f^. and Cambodia, but more like the 
?e™nt dJl? ^ erpents ? f Centra I America, The seven-headed 
VCry . frec i; ieilt| y among the sculptures at floro- 
worshinrwrl Cl ' t however, nor as an object to be 

come to^vomhi t) ‘? t j° rmn l!r tbe heads of a N&ga people who 
reoresenifH P Uf j dbl * or to take a part in the various scenes 
Nssa ffhote i. Cre | . ^' ren they are very unlike the Indian 
Those ar Ttnr n 15 unmistakably that of an expanded cobra, 
that renresents U ^ Panataran are crested snakes, like 
Worship,’ page 56 , the - fa P aneSf: woodcut in 1 Tree and Serpent 

or mvthoS ^? 5 u 1 th f 6 B ? onun !ent« are not all of a religious 
What tlicv re nr ,, c kf racter < but ei tiler historical or domestic. 
22 ? U 727 TO »« ascertained, for above each 
^^ J h ^^ P ^ e iaSai ^ q«fte perfect, and in a 

easily read them^ H 1 fMCy * ny whoIar ° n the s P ot mi E ht 

momiS* S? n™ TiTO * 0 observ . e *&■* we know of only two 
the earliest and th**i °* C ^ t ^ or F ' v hich are so treated, and these 
often alluded to a >' ^ ^ j ^ Teat school: that at Bharaut, so 

this one attrihuted V e ij CreCte< ii * wo centyr ‘ es before Christ; and 
thi Mn^m b a d Hth cent «ry. while the struggle with 

which witWn *ha]f ^ ^ + >n W ^ around it that strength 

M«daS^intih"desSbed'h?Hm b’’ dM j- 11 a P lace calIed 

Partly of ston^ huh j ® ramui id as partly of brick, 

sub-basement" h* - sin EJ 1 i ari >’ nc h in ornamentation. “The 
■SSSTfihiliT£^ JS c r p05ed of a tortoise and two 

face and'form the d entLnca^ hree anima ’ S unfte on the west 

what might 1 be made"* ^ ^r 9 ° nFesset *’ Df| ly a meagre outline of 
g t be ^ e one of the most inter ring aSd important 

UUl T^pt^'h-e^Tn Tm!® 'Ar^jlogL^h Ondrn^k,’ Bd, ii. 

* 347 . U&Sr. 1373 «=* Hsl-' ot * » , 

Vo! k cn! iHjceelcn van lWy m 1 f„ Bow l* 04 ' 5 ™*- p. 433- 
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di&pte rs in the H istory of I nd Ian Architec tu re. To do i t j ustice, 
however, it would require at least 100 illustrations and 200 pages 
of text, which would swell this work beyond the dimensions 
within which it seems at present expedient to restrict it. We 
know all we want, or are ever likely to know, about Boro- 
Bud ur and one or two other monuments, but with regard to 
many of the others our information is as yet fragmentary, 
and in respect to some, deficient Any qualified person might, 
by a six months' 1 tour In the island, so co-ordinate all this as to 
supply the deficiencies to such an extent as to be able to write a 
full and satisfactory History of Architecture in jciva. The 
Dutch have, however, far outstripped our colonial authorities, 
not only in the care of their monuments, but in the extent to 
which they have published them, and in laLe years many works 
have appeared which are filling up the gaps, so much so that 
the survey sketched gut by Sir Stamford Raffles is now being 
accomplished; the appointment, also, in 1901 of an Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey under the direction of a highly qualified com¬ 
mission of experts, is at present advancing our information 
in every direction by publications that are models of exhaustive 
and accurate surveys. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 
CHAPTER L 
CHINA. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


PexiwlrjfHU - - D C. 22 * 5 - 176 $ 

Wn Wojsg period oi Cheu nr 
Ch^w . i I172-256 

Coa&crai died . 477 

Chi-hoang-lj bajlt Ureai: Wall 

ibonl . 240- 

Si -Ilia dynasty - 20] I-^r 2 q6) l A, L>, 9 

1 to-seventeenth Ling; Buddh¬ 
ism introduced . -J>. ArtK 90 

SL-Tsm dytinsiy . . 265 -316 

Wu-tii dyniElj; China di h ided 
IdlIq two kingdoms 4*9 


Nin^chio dynji£UF&; Chmft 

divided into two kingde-m^, nr, A.D.4J9 
China rf’nniK-ij, capital Honan 589 or 5S1 
TMw dvnaaty * . , 61^-907 

Wu-tal dy-iumtics , . , 907*9613 

Pe-sung dynasty . _ .960-1127 

Northern China CAptOlcd Ijy 
Mongols * . * 

KubLai Kh*Ji p Yuen dj-Msiy , 1281 

Ming dynasty; Mongol e^pelkil 136S 
Tiding or MandiU Tartar 

dynasty: now on the throne 1644 


One of the great difficulties experienced in any description 
of Chinese architecture is the absence of plans of either 
temples, palaces, monasteries or dwellings. Within the last 
few years the photographic camera, has lent its aid in the 
illustration of the great palaces at I’ektn within the walls of 
the Forbidden City, and of the Imperial Temples north of 
the city, and an elaborate work has been published with over 
one hundred photographs taken after the siege, 1 accompanied 
by a short description, giving only the names of the buildings 
and without a single plan or diagram to show their juxfa- 
position. In some cases views of the interior only are given 


* K. - PHvlogrephi t,r iJie palate t.ull,li ne> in Pekin/ 
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which might have been of service if we were dealing with 
buildings erected by any of the European races, but in China 
where the constructional arrangements are often of a very 
complicated nature which do not seem to have been regulated 
by natural laws, to evolve a plan from them is an almost 
impossible task. This is especially the case in the two most 
important circular buildings, viz.- the Temple of Heaven (the 
Ch'i-nien-tien Hall Heaven palace) and the Temple of the Year 
Star (Huang-Chiang-yen), in both or which the attempt to 
construct a circular domed building with materials which lend 
themselves only to rectangular structures has resulted in make¬ 
shifts of a very peculiar nature. 

The earliest authority on the subject of Chinese architecture 
was Sir W. Chambers, but the illustrations in his book. 1 probably 
executed by an artist who had never been in China, fail to 
convey a true conception of the buildings now better known from 
photographs such as those published by M. Ogawa. Further 
information is given in M. E, Fonssagrives' work on the Ts'ing 
tombs in Si-ling, 1 in single chapters devoted to the subject 
by Sir R. K. Douglas, 1 M. Paleologue* and Dr. S. J, Bushell, 1 

in an essay on Chinese architecture by Mr. E. Ashworth* 

and from papers communicated to learned societies such as 
those of J. Lamprey/ W. Simpson, 3 and F. M. Grattan* The 
general conclusion, however, come to ifter consulting the above 
works and those by other writers on the subject is that the 
buildings are not such as we might expect to find among a 

people whose history and whose civilisation seems so exact a 

counterpart of that of Egypt. In both countries we have the 
same long succession of dynasties with dates, extending through 
3000 or 4000 years, interrupted only by shepherd Invasions 
which in both countries lasted about five centuries, when the 
words of Manetho are as literally applicable to the Tapping 
rebellion as they are to the overthrow of the Hyksos by the 
uprising of the native Egyptian races, During ail this'long 
period the same patriarchal form of government prevailed in 
both countries—the king being not only the head of the secular 
government, but the chief priest of the people. Both people 


1 1 Despite of Chinese BuHding*/ 

1757 , 

* Si-ling: Etude rci le$ to in brows de 
Toacst de la djuaari* des TVing, par 
EL Fartssagrives, — 1 Attnales du Mnsce 
duimstJ 1 1907 . 

* * Social in China* 1 i-Soj. 

1 - L h art Chinnis . r 1 ES 7 . 

fi 1 Chine** Ait/ 1904. 

* ‘Deurfml Essays of the Archi- 


tectum! Pqbitcalion Scdety/ 

7 ‘Chinese Architecture’in *RJ E A 
IrrmsacuW vqL xv\L np. 

157-37! 

* 'The ArchLEcctnre of China, 1 in 
4 K. 3.B. A, T^3l^L5 J l£lioas j , vol. siiv. 

£*575-74) pp- 33 5 °' 
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early attained a certain stage of civil bat Ion, and maintained 
it without change or progress during the whole period of their 
existence. The syllabic symbols of the Chinese are the exact 
counterpart of the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians, as 
dumsy and as unlike that of any other contemporary nation, 
and as symbolic of their exclusive segregation from the rest of 
mankind. In both countries there was always the same calm 
contemplation of death, the same desire for an honourable 
un^ral and a splendid tomb, and the same reverence for the 
dead. In these and fifty other particulars, the manners and 
customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfect 
parallelism only breaks down when we come to speak of their 
buildings. There are no tombs in China to be compared with 
the Pyramids, and no temples that approach those of Thebes 
m dimensions or in splendour 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Tartar or 
Mongolian tribes on their north-eastern frontier as is generally 
supposed, this difference could hardly have existed. When the 

SrjJEfr has beer ' carefully examined, it is probable 
that we may 3 ee cause to modify our opinion as to the archi- 
tec 1 Ural character of the Chinese people, 

„ ** case if ' as is h ‘gbly probable the 

so-called ^do-Chinese inhabitants of Cambria are very much 
more closely allied In Wood to the Chinese than they arc to 
hWbTrt tbc ^ces inhabmng India; since by the erection of the 
buildings described in a previous division or this work the 

f n I haVC U °uX y. mdicated their t'He to be considered 
ckin “ havine 5urpas * d “ 

causes which may have contributed to tij ^ rJlht % r mmor 
mental buildings in China, and which J ' ° f 

allude to before proceeding further I n th 7 3S , ' VC , t0 
Chinese never had either a dominant oriesHii hrSt F * CE| 
nobility. The absence of tbeZS P el™^ 
consideration, because i n all countries v.-hJ ^ important 
been carried in anything like £ arC . h, """ re 

tint! it has owed its highest inspi tationi „J d 
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. Unde r.^ c influence or a powerful and 
splendid hierarchy. Again, religious and sectarian zeal is often 

L^? 5 - T' US tD ! aC , r f d archit ^re, and this is entirely 
wanting in tins remarkable people. Though the Chinese arc 

igo e to a greater extent than we can well conceive in all 
political matters, they are more tolerant than any other nati™ 
know of m all that concerns religion. At the present 

S gr t at rel! f ious sects divide the empire Nearly 

equally between them. For though Buddhism is the nominal 
religion of the reigning family, and perhaps numbers more 
ollowers than either of the other two, still the followers of 

JStvasSh? ° f Confl,cills ^ the contemporary and rival of 

aAoW ^i a ^° re . pUrel £ Chl ' ncse sect than the other, 
and hold an equal place in public estimation ; while, at the 

rr nt fT’ , Sect of Lao : tse ’ or the doctors of Reason 
othrL™ anci certainly more progressive, than the 

Christianity too, might at one time have encroached 
argely on ether of these, and become a very prevalent religion 

stood^that'the Sfe had ^e Jesuits and Dominicans under- 

mleh “ p-ii ntr's 2 ts; 

to understand ; lienee thetr expulsion from the realm and the 

trirrrrrt?* faith " bich <jthcn >i« w „<« Ji» 

w 0lera f d ““ *" b»t bid fai, to find ZS 

“j f: ™ ,r than a "/' Such toleration is highly laudable in 
one point of view ; but the want of fervour and energy from which 
it arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour of re I Lion 
In the same manner the want of an hereditary nobility and 
" f P«de, is equally unfavourable to 

a T‘;. ardj,tec ure . of a d description. At a man* 
S J P r P " rty « S rai f"% divided equally among ^ 

children. Consequently the wealthiest men do not build 
resdences calculated to last longer than their own lives The 

JJJ? th a aCC5 f ^ merL 'j SOmewhftt and more splendid 

Si-^Arsr but tbc same ** <*«£ «* 

-a^st-asaassas 


J The jWfjiaJjisiou of th?t Chinese 
empire lh estimated 400 mi]Li.ins 

If wt c-jtJifLrtie 1 he Buddha j n 

C n imi ai 15^ D^ilhortE af &onJs amd put 

i- d I funs for the Buddfoict 
population of Tibet, Mandimip, Banna, 
Si*o>, Cambodia, and Ceylon., w e shill 
VOL- II. 


probably no’ err E reatjy on \ht side of 
«njkr ratmiattn^ them, making zoo 
miliums the triraJ number of followers 
rlM5 in the whole world, or 

about onr-mghlh of rbe human rat^ 

m,r the * t which 

£Jjtfy are usually estiniil«L 

2 F 
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till lately unknown; foreign invasion was practically impossible, 
and little dreaded. Hence they have none of those fortalices, 
or fortified mansions, which by their mass and solidity give 
such a marked character to a certain class of domestic edifices 
in the western world. Equality, peace, and toleration, are 
blessings whose value it would be difficult to over-estimate ; but 
on the dead though pleasing level where they exist, it is in 
vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, or the 
terrific grandeur of the storm. The Chinese have chosen the 
humbler path of life, and with singular success, There is not 
perhaps a more industrious or, till the late wars, happier 
people on the face of the globe; but they are at the same 
time singularly deficient in every element of greatness, either 
political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the 
oldest civilised people now existing on the face of the globe 
almost wholly without monuments to record the past, or any 
desire to convey to posterity a worthy idea of their present 
greatness, it is no less remarkable to find the most populous 
of nations, a nation in which millions are always seeking 
employment, never thinking oT any of those higher modes of 
expression which would serve as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate while feeding the masses; and 
still more startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, 
never invested in self-glorification, by individuals erecting for 
themselves monuments which shall astonish their contempor¬ 
aries, and hand down their names to posterity. 

From these causes it may be that Chinese architecture has 
not attracted much attention. In one respect, however, it is 
instructive, since the Chinese are the only people who now 
employ polychromy as an essential part of their architecture: 
indeed, with them, colour is far more ussenLial than form ; and 
certainly the result is so far pleasing and satisfactory, that for 
the lower grades of art it is hardly doubtful that it should 
always be so. For the higher grades, however, it is hardly 
less certain that colour, though most valuable as an accessory, 
is incapable of that lofty power of expression which form 
conveys to the human mind. 
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CHAPTER ]]. 

CONTESTS, 

The origin and development of the Chines* temple ae ,d g ,her structure- 
The materials employed in their buildings. 

^Ik° nC t ‘r mC *."•* thou S ht tl,at ft might be possible with 
further information on the subject to describe the bufldSeS 

Buddhkr m r g ‘VA* u b f reli & ,ons * Confucian, Taoist, and 
Buddhist, to which they belonged, but externally the temples 

are nearly all of the same type, and it is only from their 
interior decoration and by the statues placed in them thatanJ 

t'T' m “V •* n “ de ", Th ' Muha^X ,S 

in other eountnes have always developed a type of their own 
are m China-all in general form—identical with the Buddhist 
and other temples, and can only be distinguished by their 
external decoration with texts from the Oor^n. and are not 

hLq'hT kj ^f^Rmsed by the minaret which in other countries 
has been their chief characteristic feature 

The same similarity in design and style of all the religions 
buildings obtains equally in their civil structures, there teinn 
5 ? distinction between sacred and secular work and 

the further we go back the closer the affinity thev havp tn 
another—the temple, the tomb and the dwelling being sym¬ 
bolically repetitions of each other. The genera! effect In k?* 
of a Chinese city, as seen in a bird's-eye vi£ S one ofU Jj? 
monotony in which ovary building seems to be covered w™ 
the same kind of roof, differing only in dimensions -iru-r in 
cases with a more elaborate decoction ™d this ann L ? 
only to the Forbidden City in Pekin, where the buildings are 
mainly palaces or public monuments, but to any other dty of 
importance: tins arises from the circumstance\hat [he C 
vailing ordiitary type of Chinese architecture is that known £ 
the f mp which consists of a roof of concave section carrier! nn 
short columns If the roof is of great dimenSns an5 d W 
ately decorated, it covers either a temple, an Imperial hdl 
audience or the official residence ofa mandarin, ifSf smalt size 
and light construction, ,t is that ofa house; this almost univeSd 
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concave form of roof, as generally referred to by writers on 
the subject as a reminisecnce oT the tent of the Tartars, who 
are supposed to have introduced it The authors of this theory, 
however, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of tents, 
and know less of them, than any other people now T an the face 
of the globe- The Tartar conquest, iike our Norman one, has 
long been a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not 
seem to have produced any visible effect on the manners or 
customs of the original inhabitants of China, !t may also be 
observed that the typical form of the roof of a Tartar tent was 
and is domical, like those represented in the Assyrian sculptured, 
and seldom, if ever* constructed with a hollow curve ; so that 
the argument tells the other way. Be this as it may* the form 
of roof in question arose from a constructive exigence, which 

others would do well 
to umtate. In a 
country like China, 
where very heavy 
rains fall at one sea¬ 
son of the year, tiled 
roofs, such as they 
almost universally 
use, require a high 
pitch to carry off the 
water; but the glar¬ 
ing sunshine of 
another season ren¬ 
ders shade to walls 
and windows abso¬ 
lutely necessary. If (as on the left of the diagram No. 4S9I 
the slope of the roof is continued so far out as to be effective 
for the last purpose, the upper windows are too much darkened, 
and it is impossible to see out of them. To remedy this defect, 
the Chinese cany out their eaves almost horizontally from the 
face of the walls, where a leak becomes of slight importance ; 
and then, to break the awkward angle caused by the meeting 
of these two slopes, they ease it ofT with a hollow curve which 
answers most effectually the double purpose of the roof These 
projecting eaves have the further advantage of protecting the 
walls which—constructed in timber only—would decay rapidly if 
frequently deluged with rain. The protection given to the front 
and back walls of the house was equally required for the sides* 
so that the projecting eaves are carried round these; this, hnw^ 
ever, still left exposed the gable ends, in order to protect which 
a small pent roof af slight projection was built in under the 
gable. The only part of such a roof that admitted of decora- 
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tion was the central ridge, the hipped ridge created by the 
intersection of the main roof, and the projecting eaves at the 
sides, under these were added further developments in their 
origin of a constructional nature, but which, in course of time, 
became more or less purely decorative forms. The illustration. 
Woodcut No, 49®) which is based upon a drawing by a native 
artist, will explain the typical form of roof just described. In 
order to accentuate and give more importance to the roof, the 
ridge was raised much higher, and in some cases surmounted 



by vertical pierced terra - cotta slabs, which formed a lofty 
cresting, and the ends of the ridge were decorated with heads 
of dragons or fish. On each side of the main roof, but set 
back about a foot from the verge, a heavy rib of tiles was 
carried down the roof to about two or three feet below the hip 
probably to weight the roof; out of this rib the hip ridge grew, 
being turned up at the extreme angle. The tiles employed to 
cover the roof were of two kinds: flat tiles with eadi side 
turned up, and covering tiles, the lower end of both being 
stopped with some decorative device, constituting in the latter 
a kind of antefixa. 

The great projection of the eaves required, however, some 
added support; with a light roof this could be obtained by a 
corbel bracket, such as is shown in Woodcut No. 489, carrying 
the plate on which the rafters rested. In roofs of greater size 
an assemblage was required, consisting of two to five brackets. 
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one under the other; these brackets could only be attached 
properly to the columns carrying the roof (generally 6 ft, apart, 
and sometimes more), so that additional brackets were required 
on each side to give further support to the horizontal beam or 
plates carrying the rafters. This led to a construction of which 
Woodcut No. 491 will give some better conception ; this illustra¬ 
tion is from the Temple at Nikkft in Japan, but as there is 
scarcely any pattern in the latter country which has not been 
borrowed from China it is equally representative of either. 
Another peculiarity which also gives a local character to all 
this architecture is the method of framing a roof so unlike that 
of other people In early times, and in their domestic work 
down to the present day, the timber most available for this pur¬ 


pose was either 
the bambu or a 
small pine, which, 
like most endo- 
gens, is soft and 
spongy in the in- 
side! while the 
outer rings of 
wood are close- 
grained, hard* 
and strong: it is 
thus practically a 
hollow- wooden 
cylinder, which t 
if squared to form 
a framing as we 
do, would fall to 
pieces; but merely 



cleaned and used whole, it is a very strong and durable building 
material, though one which requires all a Chinaman's ingenuity 
and neatness to frame together with sufficient rigidity for the 
purposes of a roof 


The roof is usually constructed (as shown in Woodcut 
No. 4S9) by using three or four transverse pieces or tie-beams, 
one over the other, the ends of each beam being supported on 
that below it by means of a framed piece of a different class of 
wood. By this method, though to us it may look unscientific, 
they make up a framing that resists the strongest winds un- 



Of course theory here put forward refers more particular!- 
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walls were constructed in the same way as at the present day* 
and that more than twenty centuries have passed without any 
material change in general design beyond that of the increased 
sixe given to their structures and to the elaboration of the tiled 
roof with its ridges and hips. The consequent result was the 
demand for beams and columns of far greater dimensions and 
strength; so that at a very early period cedar-wood was 
imported from the southern provinces ; the framing of the roof 
still remained, however, of a most elementary character in which 
there was no attempt at trussing, and balks of timber of immense 
scantling were piled one on the other to an extent unknown in 
any other country ; this necessitated—first, their support by 
columns of great size, those in the Palace of Heaven being 4 ft. 
in diameter, and from 60 to 70 ft high, secondly, the employ¬ 
ment of brackets to lessen the bearing of the great beams, and 
thirdly—in order to carry the widely projecting eaves—the 
assemblage of a series of bracket corbel lings, to which attention 
has been already drawn. In their treatment of columns and 
beams the Chinese method is different from that of any other 
style; there are no capitals to the columns, and the beams they 
carry at various heights are tenoned into the column, which is 
always carried up to the roof plate, and constitutes externally 
a visible part of the wall rising above the verandah roof This 
singular arrangement arises from their system of building; the 
main roof is always designed and framed first, and is then 
hoisted on to the columns, the position of which and of their 
stone foundations can only be determined after the framing of 
the roof is completed ; subsequently the verandah roof is framed 
and then raised on the smaller columns which constitute its 
enclosure. In order to light the interior of the temple or hall* 
the intervals between the columns rising above the verandah 
roof might have been filled with pierced screen w r ork con¬ 
stituting a clerestory, but this h not in accordance writh Chinese 
custom ; for although such screens would have received ample 
protection from the sun by the widely projecting eaves carried 
on brackets, this interval is always filled in with beams also 
tenoned into the columns, and generally brought out so as to be 
flush with the column face. A description has already been 
given of the roof in which the upper part of the gallery at each 
end rises above the lower part of the roof of less pitch, and 

which is known to the Chinese as Frint&ya* This, however, is 

not universal, sometimes the roof Is hipped in the usual way 
at each end, the section through the front and side being the 
same. The roof of the superstructure shown in Woodcut 
No. 501 is thus hipped, whilst on the other hand that of the 

Buddha hall in the Summer Palace, near Pekin (Woodcut 
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No* 494) is of the rrimoya type, similar to that shown in 
Woodcut No, 490. 

Timber and brick are the chief materials employed in nearly 
all Chinese buildings, stone being employed only for the founda¬ 
tion piers on which the columns rest Brick walls are built in 
between the wooden columns—being carried up only to the 
first beams ; in other words they arc employed only as a filling- 
in, ajid not as a support for the roof Chinese pagodas, on the 
other hand, are built entirely in brick with occasionally T as in 
the porcelain pagoda at Nanking (now destroyed), a covering of 
porcelain tiles; there are also two halb of Buddha, lofty two- 
storey buildings, which are built in brick with terra-cotta glazed 
plaques outside. The flail ar memorial gateways 
—the analogues of the Indian Torana *—when built in stone are 
sometimes copies of wooden structures the beams of which arc 
tenoned into the columns or piers ; In those of a more monu¬ 
mental character which form the chief entrance gateways to 
$oirie of their temples—as in that erected to Confucius in Pekin 
(Woodcut No, 502), they are sometimes in marble with arched 
openings, showing that the Chinese were well acquainted with 
the principles of the arch and the vault. There are also some 
examples known as beamless temples attributed to the Nth 
century, 1 which were rooTed with barrel vaults, and probablj' 
served to store archives and relics on account of their incom¬ 
bustible nature. 

The walls which enclose their cities are built in brick, and 
their bridges in stone with marble casing and balustrades, 
The raised platforms for altars, some of their temples, and 
generally the Imperial Hafts, are ail built in marble ; otherwise 
all Chinese constructions are in timber, the roofs being covered 
with glazed tiles, yellow, if Imperial structures, and green, blue 
or purple for others; the ridge and hip rolls with the dragons 
and fishes which surmount their roofs are all in glazed terra¬ 
cotta Great importance is attached to the orientation of 
temples, which as a rule face the south. This, however, is 
determined by geomancers who have to take into account the 
configuration of the ground, magnetic currents, the proximity or 
springs, and rising vapours in their vicinity: to these influences 
is given the title of Fong-shim —meaning literally |S wind and 
water -and no structure of any kind, whether temple, palace, 
or house, is ever built unless in accordance with fong-thtS' In 
order to gu-e more importance to the imperial structures 
whether temples or reception halls thev an' * 

«,h tnp* ^ .n 

' ' 1 U.B.A. JntruikV lSg4. 9s< 3rd 5^ ^ ^ ^ 
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steps on the south front; the flight in the middle Is subdivided 
into three, the central portion forming an inclined slope which 
is covered with dragons and clouds In relief, in some cases the 
treads of the steps on each side are also carved with dragons in 
relief; the terraces* balustrades and steps being all in white 
marble. The same description applies to the north and south 
altars of the Temple of Heaven* and to those of the Temple of 
Agriculture. 



Temple ctf ihc Gftsal Dragon, (From a Phoiograpb by Ltaito. f 



















Chai\IIL temple of the great dragon. 
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Temple of the Great Dragon, Pekin. 

The most magnificent temple in the capital, so far as we know 
in the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or 
the Great Dragon, It is situated dose to the southern wall 
of the city in a square enclosure measuring about a mile each 
way. From the outer gate a raised causeway leads to the 
temple, on either side of which, for the accommodation of 
the priests, arc numerous buildings approached by frequent 
flights of steps leading down to a park beautifully planted. 
In the central part of the enclosure are two altars, distin¬ 
guished as the North and South, The South altar consists 
of a circular platform of three concentric terraces, the upper 
one 90 ft, in diameter, the middle terrace 150 ft., and the 
lower one 2 10 ft, all enclosed with balustrades and raised 
about 6 ft. one above the other; these terraces are ascended 
by four flights of steps on the north, east, south and west 
sides respective!). In the centre of the platform are the five 
sacred vessels found in all Buddhist temples, over which a 
canopy is erected on the occasion of a celebration. The North 
altar is situated about 1500 ft. north of the South altar, differ¬ 
ing from the latter only in the number of flights of steps, 
there being eight flights, three of which arc placed side by 
side on the north end, the central portion of the middle flight 
forming a gradual slope and covered with dragons and clouds 
in relief In the centre of the upper terrace is the circular 
structure known as the Ch’i-nien T'kh i Heaven's Palace> shown 
in the woodcut No, 492, which has the appearance of a three- 
storeyed structure, but in realiLy consists of a central hall 
90 ft. in height with double aisles round, the roofs over which 
are shown in the woodcut. The roof with its widely projecting 
eaves and the drum below are carried by four immense columns, 
4 ft. in diameter, the second roof and drum are carried by twelve 
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columns, as abo the lower storey- The construction inside is 
of a very extraordinary kind; at the level of the upper part 
of the second roof carved beams are tenoned into the four 
columns, over which, between each are provided two other 
columns, forming a sort of attic store}', to support the roof 
and the internal dome* Though not indicated in the woodcut, 
the four great columns, which rise to the roof arc visible out¬ 
side, between them and at the back of the attic columns the 
outer case of the drum is constructed with curved limbers, and 
there are no windows as shown. As the horizontal beams, or 
plates, arc only tenoned into the columns, and the weight they 
have to carry is greater than such beams could carry, it 
has been found necessary to provide other beams underneath, 
on which they rest, and these beams are sunk into others 
crossing from the four great columns to four oT those of the 
aisle or clerestory — an arrangement of a most complicated 
character. The interior of the dome is horizontally subdivided 
into three parts, the lower decorated with an assemblage 
of brackets forming a frieze, the middle part panelled and 
the centre sunk with a deep coffer; all the woodwork is 
gilded, the upper part oT the columns with patterns in imita¬ 
tion of damask work. The Temple of Heaven is said to have 
been erected about lhe year 1420 A.D., and originally the 
roof of the upper storey was covered with blue tiles, that 
of the middle one with yellow tiles, and of the lower one 
green, but the Emperor Kien-Iun^ ([736-1796) changed them 
all to one colour of a deep ultramarine blue. As this temple 
is said to have been burnt doivn in i860, it is probable that 
the existing building is onty a copy, A second circular temple 
in the enclosure of the Temple of Heaven, the Hoang-f hiang- 
yen, has one roof only, and the dome inside carried on eight 
columns is similarly decorated with two beaded friezes, and 
panelled above with a circular plaque in the centre. There 
is a third example of a circular dome in the Chung-ho-t'ien, 
the Hall of Central Peace, in which the dome is decorated 
in the same way, but is much finer in design and decoration 
than the other two, and a fourth in the Temple of Agriculture 
of which an excellent lithograph is published in vol. xvii. 
of the k R_I.B-A. Transactions, 1866-67.' The bracket frieze 
found in these circular temples exists also in Lhe rectangular 
ones; in both cases their origin can be traced to the constructive 
forms evolved in the support of the widely projecting eaves* 
they are employed also in the deeply coffered ceilings of 
some of the halls of the Imperial Palace- such as those of 
the Chio-tai Chung - ching, and other halls of reception and 
audience. 
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With the exception; of the examples just described, and 
a few others, all the temples in China, whether Confucian, 
Taoist or Buddhist, are based on the Ting type, differing only 
in. their dimensions. Generally speaking, the temple of a 
Buddhist monastery is enclosed by a wall, with a monumental 
gateway or F'ai-lu at the entrance and a series of three 
detached buildings beyond, placed one behind the other, 
on a central axis, with courts between, and communicating 
one with the other by means of covered corridors. The first 
building is the ex-voto hall with statues; the second is the 
principal temple, in which are the three images of Lhe Buddhist 
triad, and the altar with the sacred vessels in front; the build¬ 
ing in the rear contains sometimes a miniature dagaba in 
marble, in which are enclosed supposed relics of Buddha. 
To the right and left of the enclosure, and placed symmetrically, 
are other isolated structures, such as the bell-tower, the library, 
the pagoda, and the monks' dwellings. 

Buddhist Temples. 

Tiie only Buddhist temple in China of which any plans 
have been made, or which 1 have myself had an opportunity 
of inspecting, is that of Ho-nan, opposite Canton. Unfortun¬ 
ately it Is comparatively modem, and by no means monumental. 
It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall^ measuring 306 ft 
by 174 ft. In the shorter front facing the river is a gateway 
of some pretension. This lead's to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis 
of the internal court. The first and second of these are porches 
or ante-chapels. The central one is the largest, and practically 
the choir of the building. It contains the altar, adorned by 
gilt images of the three precious Buddhas, with stalls for the 
monks and all arrangements necessary for the daily service. 
Behind this,, in the next compartment, is a dagafaa* and in its 
rear another apartment devoted to the goddess Kuan-yin, 
principally worshipped by women—in fact, the Lady Chapel 
of the church. Around the court are arranged the cells of the 
monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessary offices 
of the monastery. These are generally placed against the 
outer wall, and open into the court 

At Pekin there are several lamasaries or Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, of a much more monumental character than that of 
Ho-nan, but it is very difficult indeed to guess at their 
arrangement from mere verbal descriptions without dimensions. 
The gateway of one, represented in W oodcut No. 493, gives 
a fair Idea of the usual mode of constructing gateways in China. 
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It has three openings of pleasing proportions, and is as 
well designed as any to be found in China, Behind it is to 
be seen the dagaba, tu which it leads : a tall form, with a 
reverse slope* and an exaggerated Hti; so altered from those 
we are accustomed to in the earlier days of Indian architecture, 



W Monumental OelIh ay of ButidfaiM Vl Pck in, i From * Photograph 

b>' 


in N rTR familiarity with the intermediate forms 

m Nepal and Burma to feed sure that it is the direct lineal 
descendant of the topes at SAnchi or Manikya]* The tiSeaba 
,s square on plan, with an octagonal minaret at each 2^ 























The usual form of temple as seen hi the towns and villages 
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the central portion shown in the woodcut rests on a series of 
narrow steps, and an octagonal base with richly carved cornice 
and plinth, and the representation of the birth of the FSodhisattva 
on the die. This dfigabi, all in white marble, was erected in 
1780 to the memory of the Teshu Lima Erdeni, who died in 
Pekin. 1 It is more or less a copy of a Thibetan Chorten, 
and was probably designed by an architect from that province. 


1 sfntf, voL L p. 29 4. 
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is very simple, rectangular on plan, with five bays in the front, 
which always faces the *outh; and three at the side * with a 
verandah and flight of steps in the centre of the south front 
leading to the central doorway. Exceptions to the ordinary 
type are found In two temples, one of which, Tsiang Cha. 
the Buddhist temple of the sleeping Buddha in the Summer 
Palace near Pekin (Woodcut No. 494 and Plate LVIIL) is 
perhaps the finest architectural achievement in China. The 
building consists of two lofty storeys, built in brick and faced 
with glazed terra-cotta in bright colours, imitating the t ini her 
framed construction of the usual T'lng Temple. The spaces 
between the terra-cotta columns are decorated w ith an immense 
series of miniature niches, one above the other, and side by 
side, each occupied by a cro^s-legged figure of Buddha, This 
temple Is erected on an eminence, forming a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, and has perhaps the richest ridge 
cresting to be found in China; there arc three finials in the 
centre, dragons at each end and others between; the roof 
belongs to the I rimOya type, and has heavy hip rolls termin¬ 
ating in dragons. What £3 most unusual in this temple is 
the range of circular-headed window* to each floor (Woodcut 
No. 494); in the ordinary temple there arc no clerestory 
windows, ail the light to the interior is supplied through the 
doorway and the windows at the back of the verandah. This 
temple and a small bronze pagoda near It were the only 
buildings preserved in the Summer Palace on its destruction 
in rS6a, the former on account of its beauty, and the latter 
its indestructibility. There is a second Buddha's hall near 
Pekin of the same type of design, with a double eaves-coursc 
and balcony p which has destroyed its simplicity. In this latter, 
built in the Shao-hu-TIen grounds, the circular columns and 
squared beams of its timber prototype have been reproduced 
in glazed terra-cotta, these features being purely decorative a* 
they are carried on the brick wall below. 

Another type of temple, dating from the 15th century, and 
known as the WuFa-Ssu near Pekin, consists of a lofty square 
pedestal which recalls the lower portion of the celebrated 
temple at Bodh-Gayi (Woodcut No. 19}. The pedestal is 
subdivided into five storeys by string-courses, each storey 
enriched with arcaded niches containing statues of Buddha 
the whole crowned with five square dslgabas, the centre one 
with thirteen projecting eaves, and the angle towers with eleven 
projecting eaves like the Pa-li Chwang Pagoda {Plate LIX.j. 

15 miles east of Pekin. 
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Tombs. 

Like all people of Turanian origin, one of the most remark¬ 
able characteristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the 
dead, or, as it is usually called, their ancestral worship. In 
consequence of this, their tombs are not only objects of care, 
but have frequently more ornament bestowed upon them than 
graces the dwellings of the Jiving. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; often merely conical 







f Wandrring5 in 

mounds ot earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like 
those of tile Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may be seen in 
YVoodcut No 495 * which would serve equally well for a restora¬ 
tion of those of Tarquima or YuJci. 


A very common arrangement is that of a horseshoe-shaped 
pi at form,, cut out 
of the side of a 
hill. It conse¬ 
quently has a high 
back, in which is 
Lhe entrance to the 
tomb, and slopes 
off to nothing at 
the entrance to the 
horseshoe* where 
the wall generally 
terminates with 
two lions or dra- 4 ^- Chinese Tomb, fFrroi Fortune's' Writ,. ferine in Chinn. • 
gons, or some fantastic ornament common to Chinese architecture. 
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When the tomb is situated, a? is generally the case, on a hillside, 
thi3 arrangement is not only appropriate, but elegant (Woodcut 
No. 496). When the same thing is imitated on a plain* it is 
singularly misplaced and unintelligible. Many of the tombs are 
built of granite, finely polished, and carved with a profusion 
of labour that makes us regret that the people who can employ 
the most durable materials with such facility should have so 
great a predilection for ephemeral wooden structures. 

When the rock is suitable for the purpose, which, however, 

seems to be rarely the 
case in China, their 
tombs are cut in the 
rock, as in Etruria and 
elsewhere; and tombs of 
the class just described 
seem to be a de\ + ice for 
converting an ordinary 
hillside into a substitute 
for the more appropriate 
situation. 

One of the finest ex¬ 
amples of the tumulus 
typels the tomb ofYung- 
lo oT the Ming dynasty 
near Pekin 1425 (a.d.) 
(Woodcut No. 497}; 
this consists of an earth 
mound about 650 ft in 
diameter* with a retain¬ 
ing wall crenellated and 
about 20 fthigh round it. 
This is preceded by a 
square tower (E) in three 
storej's, each set slightly 
behind the one beneath 
it ; in front oT this is an 
enclosure 500 ft. wide 
and it 50 ft. long, with 
an entrance gateway (A) 
in front and subdivided 
walls into two 
—-w with a second 
gateway (Q between 
, - , them. In the further 

toml is the altar (D ; and in the first or principal court the great 
Ancestral Hall (Bj, which is one of the finest examples of Chinese 
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architecture. It belongs to the T ing type already described, 
but is perhaps the largest example in China, being 220 ft. in 
length and 92 ft. deep. There arc nine bays in front and 
five on the sides—the entrance is in the centre of the long 
fmnt which faces the south, and there is no verandah. The 
ha!J in which the ancestral tablet of Yung-lo is placed, consists 
of nave and aisles of the same height and outer aisles all round 
roofed over at a lower level corresponding with that which in 
the temples forms a verandah, similar to that shown on plan in 
Woodcut No. 504 where, however, there are seventeen bays. 
Ihc main roof is supported by thirty-two columns, 37 in, in 
diameter and 36 ft. high, the panelled ceiling of both nave and 
aisles being at the same level. The twenty-eight columns carry¬ 
ing the verandah and chambers at the bach arc 21 ft. high. 



Like the Temple of Heaven it is raised on a platform, rect- 
angular in dis ease, with a triple terrace surmounted by marble 
balustrades and three flights of steps in front, the central flight 
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subdivided Into three, of which the middle part has a gradual 
slope carved with dragons and clouds m relief. In the further 
corner is the great altar with the five sacred vessels. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese do erect tombs, which, 
though ornamental, are far from being in such good taste as the 
two forms just quoted. A tumulus is considered appropriate 
for this purpose all the world over, and so is the horseshoe form 
under the circumstances in vrhich the Chinese employ it; but 
what can be said in favour of such an arrav of objects as those 
shown in the preceding Woodcut No. 49V? ? Judged by the 
standard of taste which prevails In China at the present day. 
they may be considered by the natives as both elegant and 
ornamental, but it would be difficult to conceive anything which 
spoke Jess of the sepulchre, even from a Chinaman's point of 
view , while, on the other hand, their dimensions are such as 
to deprive them of all dignity as architectural objects. 


T’ais or Pago 


The objects of Chinese architecture with which the European 

eye is most familiar are the f'ais or pagodas. In the south 

they generally have nine storeys, but not always, and In the 

north they range from three to thirteen. It has usually been 

assumed that they owe their origin to the religion of Fo or 

Buddha, being nothing more than exaggerated d^gabas, but 

there are two ancient Chinese drawings In the National library, 

Paris, reproduced in Paleologue 1 which represent the teas or I’uts 

of the imperial Palace at Pekin, one of them shows a square 

tower in three storeys, each receding behind the other, so as to 

leave a terrace round and a pavilion, or shrine, at the top; the 

other has a circular tower in five storeys, diminishing in diameter 

as it rises with a spiral pathway round, which recalls that of the 

jdggurat at Khor&abAd. .According to Terrien de Lacouperle,® in 

his work on the western origin of early Chinese civilisation, the 

relations or Chaldea and China date hack to the 23rd centurv 

B.C., when the Bak tribes migrated east from Elam and Babylonia 

into China, bringing with them the custom of building in brick, 

the erection of lofty towers for astronomical purposes, the 

cutting of canals, embanking of rivers, and other dements of 

C,V ifu OIi - 0f later date > showing how the 

1 ?riL h T- C tOU T S wa 1 handed down i*the East, 
at Samara an the Tigris, 60 miles north of Baghdad and 


■ - L'An OsiitoV pp, roi and * 03 . 
1 Tcmen de L^ocmperie,, 1 Western 


Origin of Chinese Ovflwxn ., 1 
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attached to the mosque founded there in the 9th century of our 
era h by die grandson of Hariri al Rashid, there still exists a 
minaret in brick p about 160 ft in height, with spiral passage 
winding round, almost identical with that represented in one of 
these Chinese drawings, being crowned with a circular turret 
instead of the pavilion shown in the Chinese drawing. There are 
no examples in China with external winding paths or flights of 
steps, these latter are usually enclosed within the brick walls, 
ivhich are sometimes of great thickness, those in the Pa-Ii Cbwang 
Pagoda, near Pekin., measuring rS ft. In the Ticn-pong-tah + the 
hexagonal seven-storeyed pagoda at Ntngpo, which is 160 ft. 
high, there is a flight of narrow steps ascending spirally within 
the walls. Again, according to Dr + BushdV in his work on 
Chinese Art, the first large buildings described in the oldest 
canonical books are the lofty square towers in stone called /a$ t 
of which there are three kinds, viz. ; for astronomical purposes, 
for watch towers and for treasuries or storerooms. The 
traditional representations of these am those found in the 
observatory of Pekin, a square tower on the city wall, the towers 
of the great wall, which are built Sn stone with arched heads to 
both doors and windows, showing that, as might have been 
expected from their early contact with Chaldea, the Chinese 
were well acquainted with both arch and vault, and the square 
towers occasionally on the entrance gateways to the towns and 
elsewhere on the city walls which are now utilised as military 
storerooms ; to these might be added the fats or pagodas, which 
though octagonal instead of square on plan, now sometimes 
serve as repositories for numerous statues of Buddha, Whatever 
their origin may have been, the fais are now identified more 
with geomancy than with the Buddhist religion H and although 
some of them contain idols, and in the north have frequently 
a statue of Buddha on the lower storey, above they con¬ 
sist of solid walls with external balconies used as belvederes 
or watch towers. The number of these pagodas throughout 
the county is very great, and no town is said to be complete 
without one or more. 

Of those which existed in China in our own time the 
best known is the celebrated porcelain tower at Nankin 1 
(\V00dcut No. 499 1 . Commenced in the year 1412, and 
finished in 143,1, it was erected as a monument of gratitude 
to an empress of the Ming family, and was, in consequence, 
generally called the Temple of Gratitude, It was octagonal 
in form, 236 ft. in height, of which, however, about 30 ft must 


1 1 Chinese Art,' p. 

Thi? tORroit was desl ruyoi] in 1S54 during the Taping rebellion. 
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be deducted Tor the iron spire that surmounted it p leaving 
Little more than 200 ft. for the elevation of the building, or 

about the height of the 
Monument of London. 
From the summit of the 
spire eight chains were 
suspended, to each of 
which were attached 
nine bells, and a bell 
was also attached to 
each angle of the lower 
roofs, making L44 bells 
m all, which, when 
tinkling in harmony to 
the evening breeze, must 
have produced an effect 
Si singular as pleasing. 

lot, however, 
its dimensions 
or sts Delia that the 
tower owed Its celebri ty, 
but to the coating of 
porcelain which clothed 
its brick walls, as well 
as the upper and under 
sides uf the projecting 
roofs, which mark the 
division of each storey. 
The porcelain produced 
a brilliancy of effect 
which is totally lost in all the representations of it yet 
published, but which was, in fact, that on which the architect 
almost wholly relied for producing the effect he desired, and 
without which his design is a mere skeleton. 

Another celebrated pagoda is that known as L| Second Bar 
Pagoda, on the Canton Riven It is a pillar of victory, erected 
to commemorate a naval battle which the Chinese claim to have 
gained near the spot. It is p in design, nearly identical with that 
□T Nankin, but of smaller dimensions, and is now fast falling 
to ruin. 

*J ie3 j tv j° a ^F ^ lc u5ua ! and most typical form, and so 
like hundreds of others, that it is impossible to deduce any 
sequence from them with such representations as we now 
possess. Though pleasing and purposelike, as well as original 
they are somewhat monotonous in design. A tower divided 
into nine equal and similar storeys is a very inferior design 
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to that of the mindrs of the Muhammadans, or the ordinary 
spires of Christian churches; and, if all were like these, we 
should be forced to deny the Chinese the faculty of invention 
in architecture. In the north, however, the forms seem much 



kb Pagoda, in Sum mer Pat act, Pefcifi, | From a Phonograph hj- Bcuc. | 


more various. One in the Summer Palace (Woodcut No. 500) 
is divided into three storeys, with additional projecting eaves 
under the balconies, Pour of the sides of the octagon are 
longer than the other four, and altogether there is a play of 
light and shade, and a variety about the ornaments in this 
tower, which is extremely pleasing. It is much more like an 
Indian design than any other known in China, and with the 
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circle of pillars round its base, and the lit or Stambha, which 
usually accompany these objects further west, it recalled the 
original forms as completely as any other object in this country 
, c \ ntrast this is the Pa-li-Chwang Pagoda 

iPlate UX.J, about 15 miles east of Pekin, Its thirteen 
storeys are almost more monotonous than those of the Nankin 
tower, but they are merely projecting caves, which take the 
place of string-courses. Although of slight projection, the eaves 
are supported by groups of brackets which take the place or a 
ir' ground storey w c f great** importance than usual, 

it is pierced with arched doorways and windows on alternate 
fac^, and is raised on a lofty pedestal enriched with mouldings 

structure't an im P° sin S ^chitectull 

structure like the Orissan temples, to which it bears some 

intCl ? 0r iS lighted b >' smal1 openings between 
f " contrast with th ' 5 Js the Su-chaw 
22&5* Wl( £ r n - e StQr > eyS ' ° r sreat hei i ht but devoid of any 

UP ‘“ n, " i “ rn " S ° f ,hE “ V “ hein * 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
artistic merits of these towers. Edifices so original and so 
national must be interesting from that circumstance alone and 
it seems almost impossible to build anything in a tower-like 

5S*,£?* ” htll , ,er “ 1 ■toopli.» mini" arT^X 

which shall not form a pleasing object from its salience and 
aspiring character alone, even without any real artistic merit 
I*?' ■ Besid . es thei j e qualifications, I cannot but think that 
octagonal form, the boldly marked divisions the 
domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament 
Ofthese towers enhtle them to rank tolerably high amon?the 
tower-like buildings of the world. M g 


P'AI-LUS, 

rr^J he °, T p<ai -fangs, sometimes utilised as entrance 

gateways to temples and tombs, are another class of monument 
££“ fre ^ ent! >' ™* with * Chinese 1^ 

EuIonean P ^ a Th and e , 0l ? se fJ Uent j>' nearly as familiar to the 
° rigm L IS 83 Indian ?s the other 

sks r 1 jsss¥ *°°F& 
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In China they seem almost universally to be employed as 
honorific monuments of deceased persons—either men of dis¬ 
tinction, or widows who 
have not married again, 
or virgins who have died 
unmarried. Frequently 
they are still constructed 
in wood, and w r hen stone 
is used they retain to 
this hour the forms and 
details of wooden con- 
struction. Whstever the 
material, they consist of 
either two, four, or six 
posts, set either on the 
ground, so as to allow a 
passage through, or on 
a platform, as in Wood- 
cut No, 501, though this 
is quite an exceptional 
form, their more usual 
position beitlg in front P^MaDwCiinl6D. ^'ram aStiHdi hy Mf. 
of some temple or tomb, Fergus™,] 

as in Woodcut No, 493, or uf an avenue leading to a tomb, as in 
the case of that leading to the Ming tombs in which there are 
five openings. Occasionally they span a street, as in that 
shown in Woodcut Na 503 at Amoy, 

The posts or piers always cany a rail or frieze bearing an 
inscription, which is in fact the object for which the monument 
was erected. The most singular features about them are the 
tile roofs at various levels, with which they are surmounted, 
probably for protection, but ivhich, forming heavy masses 
widely projecting on each side, are exposed to serious injury 
from tempests. In Woodcut No, 502, representing a gateway 
at Pekin, it will be noticed that these roofs are carried Jby a 
series of superposed brackets in groups copied from those which 
support the eaves-roofs of the temples. Between the bracket 
groups which apparently rest only on the top of the walls, there 
are openings which give to the latter the appearance of being 
later additions. The F'as-lu serving as the portal of the 
cenotaph In white marble (Woodcut No. 493), though built in 
stone, is a direct copy of timber construction, the cross-beams 
being tenoned into the piers and having brackets under them to 
lessen the bearing* here the bracket groups are all in stone, but 
not pierced between. In the P'ai-lus erected in front of the 
JTaJI of Buddha in the Summer Palace (Plate LVIIL), and 
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of the Temple of Confucius in Pekin (Woodcut No. 502). 



f lll(,cSl ‘ * Wftk,1n ‘ Tempile of (Vkin, rFrmn - f/nwMipeiiin./ igot,! 
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although the upper portions are copied from wooden construc¬ 
tions, the entrance doorways have semi - circular arches and 
belong therefore to arcuated and not trabeated construction. 

Frobabiy the Chinese would have spent more pains on their 
tombs had they not hit on the happy device of separating the 
monument From the sepulchre We do so in exceptional cases, 
when -we erect statues and pi liars or other monuments to our 
great men on hill-tops or in market-places; but as a rule, a 


5®j- 


P'ai-lu al Aracr, (Fr&fii Fiber's ■ Chino. Hkttrttcd.') 


man's monument is placed where his body is laid, though it 
would probably be difficult to assign a good Logical reason 
For the practice. The great peculiarity of China is that in 
nine cases (Jut of ten they effect these objects by processes 
which are exactly the reverse of those of Europe, and in most 
cases it is not easy to decide which is best In erecting the 
PaMu, or monument, in a conspicuous place apart from the 
sepulchre, they seem to have shown their usual common sense, 
though an architect must regret that the designs of their tombs 
suffered in consequence, and have none of that magnificence 
which we should expect among a people at all times so addicted 
to ancestral worship as the Chinese. 

In an historical point of view, the most curious thing con¬ 
nected with these F'aidus seems to be, that at S&nchi, before 
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the Christian Era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated 
tomb. In India both the tumulus and the Fai-lu had at that 
time passed away from their original sepulchral meaning; 
the one had become a relic - shrine, the other an iconostasis. 
Two thousand years afterwards in China we find them both 
still used for the purposes for which they were originally 
designed. 

Palaces and Domestic Architecture, 


From what has been already said, it will be understood that 
there is virtually no difference in the architectural design of 
the temples and palaces; in both cases the halls and palaces 
consist of a number of pavilions rather than or numerous suites 
of apartments and halls, as is usually the case in Europe, 
and consequently they never attain the magnitude essentia! 
to architectural dignity. The resemblance of temple and palace 
is further accentuated by the fact that In front of the great 
hall of the palace in the Forbidden City are similar platforms 
with the triple terrace, balustrade, and flights of steps, which 
have been described iri the Temple of Heaven and the tomb 
of Yung-lo, Unfortunately, the absence or plans makes it 
impossible to connect the various buildings one with the other. 
From a bird’s-eye view of the Forbidden City {Trii-chin-ch’eng) 
it would seem that the buildings therein contained are ail of 
one storey, and surmounted with the same type of roof as that 
empluyed in the temples; and as the main fronts of the building 
ail face south, there is a general monotony of appearance, varied 
only by the height of the several structures, according to their 
importance. The three principal halls are the Tai-ho-t'ien, or 
Hail of Highest Peace (built 1602-1722), where levies are held 
on special occasions, the Chung-ho-t’ien, or Hall of Central 
Peace, and the Pao-ho-t’ien, or Hail of Secure Peace, The 
first named is the most important, and it is preceded by what 
is called a gateway, which externally is similar to the Tai-ho- 
t ien in design, but has nine bays instead of eleven on the main 
front; it Is also raised on a platform with a triple terrace, 
balustrade, and flights of steps. 

The plan of the Tai-ho-t’ien will be best understood by 
reference to Woodcut No, 504, which is the type of all the 
larger temples and. halls. The principal front faces the south, 
and the hall is raised on a lofty platform with three terraces 
", * rising one above the other and enclosed by balustrades: 
three flights of steps (B B, B), give access to the upper terrace, 
a portion of the central flight, having in the middle, instead of 
steps, an inclined slope (C) with dragons and clouds carved 
thereon m bas-relief; the treads of the steps>re also carved, 
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but in lower relief. In front of the hail which consists of eleven 
bays, is the open verandah (D r D), and the hall beyond * divided 
longitudinally into central and side aisles, the former being 
the°same width as the central bay of the main front, V 
therefore, the plan is similar to that of a European church 
with nave and aisles running cast and west, and a central 
transept with the principal entrance E) at its ■outhiM ™ 
the Imperial dais (F) in the north transept. The only hght 



The Tii.lio Hflll, Pekin, 


admitted is that which enters through the entrance door, the 
rrlaaed screens in the rear of the verandah, and three other* 
on the north side. All the side bays and the remaining eight 
on the north side are filled in with walls in brick, which are 
□lastered over an the inside and outside, and nse W the sorht of 
the lowest transverse beam. Externally these walls have a very 
Hrtly effect.especially as the beams and groups of brackets above 
are all richly painted in various colours and in part gilded. 1 lie 
roof of the hall is carried on forty columns about 30 ft. high, and 
of which the diameter is 3 ft- S the coffered ceiling is earned 
on great beams at two different levels with bracketing between 
them and round the hall. The four central columns are gilded 
with tapestry or damask designs in relief the others are painted 
red and the beams and ceiling gilded and painted in bright 
colours- The columns of the verandah, the east and west narrow 
bays and the store-room and central recess in the rear are 20 ft. 
high and carry a lower roof with bracketed eaves, and this with 
the eaves of the principal roof over the hall gives the appearance 
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to which reference has been made of a double-caved roof. The 
north bay of the ball is roofed at the same level as the verandah, 
and in the section (Woodcut No. 505) it will be seen that the 
filling-in of the main walls of the whole hall, and against which 
the verandah roof rests, consists of a series of beams one above 
the other, tenoned into the great columns, the spaces between 
them being treated as friezes and decorated with various designs^ 
With the exception dT the ancestral temple of Vung-lo, the 
Tai-ho Hall is perhaps the largest in China h but in its design 



it contains the elementary construction of all the temples 
and halts; sometimes the verandah is carried along the east 
and west ends, but on the north side it is included in the half 
being covered over with a roof at a lower level. The east 
and west bays are used for various purposes connected with 
the structure, whether temple,, hall, or palace, and in the 
latter sometimes utilised as bedrooms or boudoirs. As a rule 
the halls are ceiled above the tie-beam; the ceiling being 
divided into coffers ; more importance is given to the central 
bay, which is sunk into deep coffers with bracket friezes 
round them. Some of the halls are covered with an open 
timber roof, in which the unwrought rafters covering the roof 
contrast with the elaborate painting and gilding of the columns 
and the heavy superposed beams of the roof. There does not 
seem to be any rule regulating the east and west ends of the 
main roof ; sometimes these are hipped i as in the Tai-ho Hall 
and the Hall of the Classics, sometimes the Trimoya prevails, 
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biit In both cases the hips have heavy rolls covering them, 
crowned with a series of miniature griffons. The greater number 
of the buildings in the Forbidden City have one storey only ; 
to these there are some exceptions, where an upper floor, of 
the same height as the verandah storey, is carried on the level 
of the upper portion of the roof of samc i and has a projecting 
balcony round the outside. In these cases there arc windows 
to light the storey. In the Wan To pavilion there are three 
storeys alt with verandahs. 

Domestic Architecture. 

It is in their domestic architecture, if in any, that the 
Chinese excel; there we do not look either for monumental 
grandeur or for durability, and it is almost impossible to resist 
being captivated by the gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese 
dwelling of the first class, and the exuberant richness and 
beauty of the carvings and ornaments that are heaped on 
every part of it 

The principal difference between the palaces and the 
Chinese dwellings of the better class lies in a much lighter 
system of construction, there is the same general disposition 
of the plan, vi5k T a scries of detached blocks, separated by 
open courts or gardens and placed in communication with 
one another by covered corridors. All Chinese habitations* 
however, are subjected to official rules, which prescribe the 
dimensions in width and height, and the number of columns 
which may be used. The principal hall, for instance, is not 
allowed to be wider than three bays, if for a man of letters 
only; five, if for a mandarin, seven fur a prince, and only the 
palace of the emperor may have nine or more bays. These 
rules, which have from time immemorial been strictly enforced, 
have curtailed the development of style, so that the architect 
has only been able to exercise his originality in details of a 
decorative kind, and this probably accounts fur the overloading 
of the structure with useless ornament, or in the accentuation 
of the curves given to the ridge cresting, and the raising of the 
ends of the eaves at the angles to such an extent as some¬ 
times to carry' the water falling on them back into the roof. In 
the arrangement of their houses there is t however, no longer 
the rigid symmetry which governs their temples or palaces. 
When on level ground they are surrounded by picturesque 
gardens with small lakes, on the borders of which the principal 
reception rooms are built, with terraces and marble balustrades ; 
anff if in a hilly country, every advantage is taken to place 
their pavilions on prominent sites, so as to command the best 
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views and add to the beauty of the landscape. The same 
remark applies equally to portions of the Summer Palace , those 
parts of the palace which faced the lake were symmetrically 
arranged round an immense court, but on each side the pavilions 
and terraces were planned to obtain picturesque etlucts either 



overlooking the lake, or when in the rear where the ground 
rises rapid!v, to emphasise the various eminences. Woodcut 
No. 506 is a good example of one of these pavilions in the 
Summer Fa!ate* which, when interspersed with tree?: and water 
and rocky scenery P aid in making up a very' fairy-Hke landscape. 
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but can scarcely be considered as an object of dignified 
architecture. 

It is not so much on its forms that Chinese architecture 
depends as on its colours, and those in the roofa of the palaces 
in Pekin covered with yellow glazed tiles—a colour restricted 
to royal structures—have an exceptional magnificence, as also 
the ultramarine blue tiles of the Temple of Heaven. There 
is also a great variety of colour in the crested ridges and the 
terminations of the covering tiles, which goes far to redeem the 
exaggeration of their curved eaves — the columns are usually 
painted red, the friezes and openwork green, Blue marks the 
floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely every¬ 
where. Whether this would improve a finer or more solid style 
of art may admit of doubt; but it is certainly remarkably 
pleasing in China, and singularly appropriate to the architecture 
ivc have been describing; and grouped as these buildings 
usually are around garden courts, filled with the gayest flowers, 
and adorned witb rock-work and fountains more fantastic than 
the buildings themselves, the fancy may easily be charmed with 
the result, though taste forbids us to approve of the details. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese attempted something 
more monumental, but without much success. Where glass is 
not available of sufficient size and in sufficient quantities to 
glaze the windows, there is a difficulty in so arranging them 
that the room shall not be utterly dark when the shutters are 
closed, arid that the rain shall not penetrate when they are open. 
In wooden construction these difficulties are much more easily 
avoided ; deep projecting caves, and light screens, open at the 
top, obviate most of them : at least, so the Chinese always 
thought, and they, consequently, have had very little practice 
in the construction of solid architecture, it is singular therefore 
that in the Buddhist temple in the Summer Palace near Pekin 
(Woodcut No. 454 and Plate LVI 11 .) they should have been 
able to produce a structure which is remarkable for its elegance 
and good design. 

Their most successful e(forts in this direction, however, were 
when they combined a solid basement of masonry witb a light 
superstructure of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin 
(Woodcut No. 506). In this instance the height and solidity of 
the basement give sufficient dignity to the mass, and the light 
superstructure is an appropriate termination upwards. 

This last illustration is interesting, because it enables us to 
realise to a certain extent what may have been the general 
effect of the palaces of Nineveh and Khorsabid in the days of 
their splendour, Like this palace, they were raised on a solid 
basement crowned with battlements, the superstructure, however, 
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externally at all events, being of a more solid nature, with flat 
terraced roofs instead of those covered with tiles as in I ekm. 

The resemblance, however, is curious, and as there are 
numerous examples throughout the empire in which, in&tea o 
the plain beams as shown in Woodcut No. 505, ate circular and 



pointed arched openings, they may be taken as some evidence 
cf the origin of Chinese architecture already mentioned (p. 400), 
showing that in these great arched gateways they were continu- 
i n <r the tradition of the earlier examples in the Great \\ all ot 
China, which bear the closest resemblance, both in design and 
construction, to the entrance gateways of the Assyrian palaces 
The engineering works of the Chinese have been much 
extolled by'some writers, but have less claim to praise as works 
of science" than their buildings have as works of art. Their 
canals, it is true, are extensive; but with 300^00.000 of 
inhabitants this is small praise, and their construction is most 
unscientific. Their bridges, too, are sometimes of great length, 
but generally made up of a series of small arches constructed 
on the horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tenths of the bridges 
in China are, and consequently narrow and unstable. 

To these, however, there are many notable exceptions, in 
which the principle of arched and vaulted constructions, as in 
the marble bridge with seventeen arches In the Summer Palace 
near Pekin, with sumptuous balustrades, all in white marble, a 
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second example, also 111 white marble, with nine arches, in 
Pekin, and a third at Pusilanghi across the Hun-ho river, of 
immense length* having a balustrade of vertical slabs between 
posts or piers, with lions carved on each, the whole structure 
being in white marble. 

Their most remarkable engineering work is certainly the 
Great Wall, which defends the whole northern frontier of 
the country, extending over hill and dale for more than 1200 
miles as the crow flies. It is, however, of very varying strength 
in different places, and seems to be strongest and highest in the 
neighbourhood of Pekin, where it has generally been seen by 
Europeans. There it is 20 ft, in height, and its average thick¬ 
ness ss 2; ft. at the base, tapering to 15 ft, at the summit. 
There are also towers at short distances whose dimensions are 
generally about double those just quoted for the wall 1 

However absurd such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, 
it proves that at least in 200 ICC, the Chinese were capable of 
conceiving anti executing works on as great a scale as any ever 
undertaken in Egypt. The wonder is, that a people who 2cxxj 
years ago were competent to such undertakings should have 
attempted nothing on the same scale since that time. With their 
increasing population and accumulating wealth we might have 
expected their subsequent works to have far surpassed those of 
the Egyptians, It, however, remains a problem to be solved, 
why nothing nn so grand a scale w as ever afterwards attempted. 

In the rear of the Great Wall, in the Nan-kau Pass* there 
is an archway dT some architectural pretension, and which is 
interesting as having a well-ascertained date, AJX 1345 * Its 
dimensions are considerable, and it is erected in a bold style 
of masonry (Woodcut No. 508), The upper part is a true arch, 
though it xvas thought necessary to disguise this by converting 
its form into that of a semi-octagon, or three-sided arch. On 
the keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on either side of him a 
Naga figure, with a seven-headed snake hood, and beyond that 
a class of flowing tracery we are very familiar with in India 
about the period of its erection. Its similarity to the Nepalese 
gateway at Bhatgaon (Woodcut No. j6o) has already been 
remarked upon, and altogether it is interesting, as exemplifying 
a class of Indian ornamentation that came into China from the 
north. If we had a few specimens of art penetrating from the 
south, we might find out the secret of the history of Buddhist 
art in China, __ 

1 An LtUirrsstiTic seri*^ of istioia£TiiphH = of ibe FlopJ AsmXic Socreli * 1 

of ihe Great Wall have fr«n reproduced wol. p , 331; S.S* vaL* v t pp, 14, tl 

m Dr, Win, E^gtir _Gciri work* A Thc 
Greit Wall of China/ * 9<>9 
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However admirable and ingenious the modern Chinese 
may be, it is in the minor arts—such as carving in wood and 
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ivory-, the manufacture of vessels of porcelain and bronze 
and all that relates to silk and cotton manufactures. In these 
they certainly excel, and reached a high degree of pericc- 
tiun while Europe was still harbarous, but in all the higher 
branches of art they take a very low position, and seem utterly 


improgiessive. . . ' . , 

Their sculpture is more carving than anything we know ay 
the higher name, and although in their painting they would 
seem, at oneTtimc, to have been far in advance of that found 
in Europe, both in the complete maturity of the art and in 
the mastery of the brush, within the last 300 years there has 
been a serious decline, so that it now scarcely rises above the 
level of decoration. Their architecture also stands on the same 
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low level as their other aits, it is rich, ornamental, and appro¬ 
priate for domestic purposes, but ephemera] and totally wanting 
tn dignity and grandeur of conception. Still it is pleasing, 
because truthful; but after all, its great merit in the eyes of 
the student of architecture will probably turn out to rest on 
the light it throws on the earlier styles, and on the ethno¬ 
graphic relations of China to the surrounding nations of 
Eastern Asia, 
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The architecture of Japan owes its origin to Chinese sources, 
the earliest examples remaining being those which were buitt 
by carpenters sent over From Korea, The Japanese temples, 
whether Buddhist or Shinto, are all of the Chinese T’ing type, and 
the roofs covering them of I'rimoya design, as shown in W oodcut 
No. 489. In japan as in China the later developments have 
as a rule resulted only in further enrichments, the elaborate 
carving in the Japanese Buddhist temples being carried to 
excess. In the Shinto temple, on the other hand, the greatest 
simplicity prevails, more importance being attached to the 
quality of the wood employed, and to its structural execution, 
than to any display of diagram work or carving. The pagoda 
in Japan still retains the ancient design and timber construction 
of the earliest example remaining, at Horiuji I'Horiuzi), which 
was built by Korean carpenters in A.D, 607, and may be looked 
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upon as the original type of, at all events, the Korean pagoda. 
The scarcity of wood in China would be sufficient to account for 
the employment of either brick or stone for the construction of 
their pagodas, and this is borne out by the two Chinese drawings 
in the National Library of Paris referred to on page 467, where 
the lower storeys are shown to be of solid construction in 
either brick or stone. The Japanese pagodas, on the other 
hand, even down to the present day, are all built in timber 
as being better able to resist the shock of earthquakes, and 
may be looked upon, therefore, as the survivals of those which 
formerly existed in Korea, in which country they are now 
however in stone or brick. 

The principal source of information on Japanese architecture 
is that which is derived from photographs, but much is to be 
learnt from the meischos or guidebooks to the various provinces, 
which in Japan are largely illustrated, and from the prints by 
Hiro-shige, Yer-sen. and Toyo-kuni. The most valuable works 
on the subject are those by 11 err F. von Raitzer, 1 in which plans 
section and elevations are given of temples, pagodas,^and other 
structures. The papers contributed by Prof, josiah Conder® to 
the transactions and journal of the Institute of British Architects 
contain the most complete account of some of the temples and 
palaces, and are well illustrated. Of other works consulted are 
those by Prof. B, H, Chamberlain, and Mr. W. B. Mason, 1 
Mr. E. S. Morse,* M. Titsingh, 1 Mr. Ralph A. Cram, 0 and 
Dfh Dfcsscr," 

It was not till the second half of the Gth century that Japan 
emerged from a state of barbarism, and its earliest architectural 
structures date from the commencement of the 7th century, 
when the introduction of Buddhism from China through Korea 
and its revelations stirred the Japanese people to a loftier con¬ 
ception than those which the older Shinto religion had inspired. 

The temple and pagoda at Horiujl near Kara (A.D, 607), 
the earliest buildings existing, are said to have been erected 
by carpenters from Korea, and in their design and execution 
present a completeness of style which must have taken several 


1 1 Das J^scm ische H 111:5 eifie Ban- and 
tKbnUahc Sisidie 1 (190=% 1 Die Archi- 3 Murray'* Handbook to Japan, Slh 

LtkEisf des Killstamen Japans 1 edition, 1907,. 

1 'Notes on Japanese AnzhrieaurV 1 1 Japanese HomU and then Sur- 
in 4 TfansactianS R.L&A-* 1S77-78/vnl. roundings/ lS9|. 

xxviii. pp. 179-9- ' Further Sates Mid * * Mtlastralians of Japan f Memoirs of 

DtscAptton of the Mauwkam at NikVn 1 tive Dio^inis/ 1&22. 

in the 1 Trajfsaclions IS'ev Series, 1885- 1 " Impressions of Japanese Aichitcc- 

86. 1 vul. iL pp. 165-214, and a thin! tflfo and the Ulied Arts/ 1905, 
papef on the ■Damistfe Architecture of T ‘Japan, its Architecture. Art, and 
Japan, 1 186687, in ™L ill pp, tQ$ 27 Ait Musabctm/ 1S62. 
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centime* to develop, but of winch the sources are gone in con¬ 
sequence of the annihilation of all the early architecture of 
China. The earliest remains in the latter country are those of 
the t'ai or pagoda, which are almost universally octagonal ort 
plan, and are built in stone or brickj whereas the example at 
Horiuji is square on plan, and constructed entirely in timber, 
Thb would lead us at once to doubt the origin so far as China 
is concerned, especially as in the early records of the Chinese 
Empire the dais are described as being usually square, some¬ 
times of great height and always built in stone to serve as 
watch towers, treasuries, or store-rooms. 

If, on account of their difference* in plan and the material 
of their construction* there is any doubt as to the origin of the 
Japanese pagoda, there can be none as regards that of the 
temple at Hdriuji, which represents the simpler type of the 
7 ing design with Frimoya side gables identical with those of 
the temples^ palaces, and great halls already described in China. 
It is, however, not onty in the main design but in their construe* 
tive and decorative details that the general resemblance is 
shown ; the groups of brackets which support the eaves of the 
H6riuji temple and pagoda are found in all the Chinese temples 
and halls, and In the later examples the employment of the 
bracket-groups as the decoration in their friezes Is found both 
in Japan and China, so that it would be impossible, except for 
other reasons, to distinguish between those of the temple at 
Nikkd and the temples and halls in the Forbidden City- of 
Pekin, 


In Japan, as in China, where the stereotyped form of roof 
and its supports seems to have been fixed for all time, the only 
variety the architect would seem to have been allowed to intro¬ 
duce into his design was its over-daboration with painting and 
carving, and this during the last two centuries has in a measure 
destroyed the simplicity of their earlier work. The framing of 
the Japanese roofs, however, b, as a rule, superior to that of the 
Chinese, and in the designs for those of the smaller structures, 
such as the S£$tS or belfry and the JCarfi or drum tower in 
ihen temple enclosures, and the entrance doorways, fences, 
and screens of their domestic architecture, they display a 
Fertility of invention and a remarkable execution in the framing 
which places them in the first rank as carpenters; like the 
Chinese, however, they have never understood how to truss their 
timbers, so that m their roofs there is the same ponderous con¬ 
struction with immense beams one above the other similar to 
those found in China. 


As already stated, the Chinese temples and halls have no 
clerestory windows, the light being admitted only through the 
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doorways and the windows in the rear of the verandah, but in 
the more ancient temples at Hdriuji and Kara in japan, the 
designs of which were introduced from China through Korea, 
there are large openings above the verandah roof and between 
the columns and beams which carry the main roof; these 
openings were probably closed with paper or some other 
transparent material, and to give facilities to keep this in proper 
repair, narrow balconies are carried round as shown in Plate LX, 
Already also at a very early period the column verandah was 
dispensed with in the majority of the temples, its place being 
taken by a balcony carried on corbels or brackets tenoned into 
the columns of the main had. this balcony being always carried 
round on three sides and sometimes in the rear. 

Sufficient protection from the weather wag given to this 
balcony by the wide projection of the eaves of the main roof, 
and consequently the double eaves of the Chinese temple were 
not required. 

Next to the main temple the most important structure is 
the entrance gateway ; in China the chief entrance was through 
a pai-!u, which was sometimes isolated and at a long distance 
from the temple. In Japan it forms the entrance to each 
enclosure, and is generally in two storeys; one of the earliest 
examples is that shown in Plate LX, between the Lemple and 
the pagoda at Hdriuji: if this is compared with the Y6-mei-rnmn 
Gate at Nikko built under the Toku-gawa ShdgLins, Plate LXL, 
great decadence which has taken place in the style will be 
easily recognised in the over-elaboration of the more modern 
structure, where dragons and unicorns arc carved in every 
possible position, and in which the simple curves of the Primoya 
roof have been changed for those of a more complex nature. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Japanese Temples at H&riuji, Kara, and Xikko— Pagodas— Palaces— 
Domestic Architecture, 

The Japanese temples, like those in China, consist of a numbet 
of isolated structures situated generally within three enclosures, 
the number of these structures and their dimensions varying 
according to the importance of the temple and its requirements, 
some of them not being found in those temples built for the 
Shinto religion; the architecture of the latter is also much 
simpler, and plain white Keyaki wood posts are employed ^o 
carry the roofs which, in the earlier examples and still in 
temples of small importance, are covered with i hatch on 1) ; 
the Buddhist temples, on the other hand, are not only rich! 
painted, lacquered and gilded, but are enriched with carving 
of the most elaborate description. 

In the selection of the sites for their temples, ascending 
ground, often the side of a hill, would seem to be preferred, 
not only to obtain a greater eminence for the main shrine 
Hondo {Hondo if Buddhist, Hondtn if in a Shintd temple), 
but to give more dignity to the approach up wide flights 
of steps, between avenues of trees alternating with stone 
or bronze memorial lanterns, Generally speaking, the outer 
enclosure consists only of a Sow wall with wood fence; the 
second was or more importance, the enclosure sometimes taking 
the form of a covered promenade for the priests, and it was 
entered through a magnificent gateway < Yii-n/ei-mon) in two 
storeys, the upper one used as a muniment room. The third 
enclosure in which the temple was placed consisted of a 
lofty screen wall panelled and enriched with pierced screens 
elaborately carved and covered with a tile roof with projecting 
caves on both sides ; in this case the entrance gateway might 
consist of a porch only {Kara-mon) with extremely rich decora¬ 
tions. In all cases the gateways are preceded by flights of 
steps varying in number according to the slope of the site. 
This was the usual arrangement in the plans of both Shinto 
and Buddhist temples, but it was sometimes departed from 
m cases where the irregularity of the site called for a more 
picturesque grouping of the several structures or which the 
Japanese artist never failed to avail himself. This grouping is 
shown in the woodcut No, 509, a reproduction of one of the 
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illustrations in a Japanese mcisch^ or guidebook which repre¬ 
sented the Buddhist temple of Ikegami near Tokio. The 
Svski'tte or founder's hall (Fig. 5) is celebrated as the spot 
where the Buddhist saint Nichiren died in 1282 A*D. It will be 
noted here that the roofs of all the structures are of the Trimoya 
type* as shown in Woodcut No. 490. Another remarkable 
example is the temple at Miyajimi or I tsuku-shiina which was 
built on an island, and here the Torid, which precedes all the 
Shinto temples, and sometimes the Buddhist, stands right out 
in the sea, the temple being built on piles as the various other 
structures, all of which are connected by open galleries, the 
whole temple being surrounded by water at high tide. 

The general design of the Japanese temples and mausolea 
(for in many cases the more important buildings within the 
enclosure are the burial-places of the Daimyos or Princes), 
corresponds closely with those in China, where the roof is 
always the ruling feature, and dictates the number and position 
of the columns provided to carry it 3 'here would seem to be 
some definite standard probably regulated by the Ken or mat 
with which the floors are cove red , and this prescribes the 
intercolnmniation of the columns and supports. Sometimes the 
temple block is divided into three halls, the oratory {Ifaidin') 
one intervening hall and the sanctuary (ffmde) with the reliquary 
shrine, and these all come under one roof, an arrangement not 
found in China, 

The main level of the floor of the temple is always raised 
from 4 to 6 fL above the ground, so that a flight of steps is 
required in front leading to the entrance doors of the oratory, 
and to a verandah carried round the whole structure, over which 
the widely projecting eaves of the roof projects. This verandah 
is generally carried on projecting brackets attached to the main 
columns of the temple which are supported on isolated stone 
piers and bases, and not on a continuous wall such as exists in 
all European foundation walls. Sometimes in addition to this 
verandah or gallery there is a colonnaded loggia along the front 
of the building extending down the sides, the roof of this loggia 
sloping like that of the main roof. The ancient temple of 
Hftriuji [Plate LX .) is thus planned, and the inner row of columns 
being much loftier than those in the front, give the appearance 
qf an upper storey. The same arrangement is found occasionally 
in later examples as in the Nishi Hongwanji temples at Nagoya 
and Kio-to, thus retaining the traditional features of the Chinese 
temples with their double eaves. 

In front of the temple and over the flight of steps leading 
thereto is a portico carried by columns over which a portion of 
the main roof is prolonged, and this during the Toku ■ gawa 
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period was further accentuated by the raising of the roof in the 
centre; sometimes, however, the portico is covered by a gable 
roof cutting into the main roof, this gable having a double curve 
—being convex at the top and concave near the eaves. The 
introduction of this intersec ting gable would seem to date from 
the 17th century-, and probably owes its origin to European 
sources. The raising of the roof eaves in the centre of the mam 
front is often found in cases where there is no porch, probably in 
order to give more importance to the entrance door underneath, 
consequently it is almost invariably found in the entrance gate¬ 
ways, and is the principal, if not almost the only, development 
introduced in later times. 

The design of the Japanese roof is so nearly identical with 
that in China that no further description is necessary, except 
that in the place of the bright yellow, blue and green glazed 
tiles found in China, those in Japan of the present day are either 
black or smoke-burnt, even in some of the more important 
temples the tile work has been replaced by lvooden tiles and 
terminals covered separately with thick copper plates. This, 
however, has not the fine decorative effect of the glazed tiles, 
but the weight over the roof must in consequence be consider¬ 
ably diminished. 

As in China, the ridge at its termination and the heavy rolls 
descending at each end are all more or less accentuated by their 
dimensions, and by grotesque representations of dragons ; the 
elaboration of the brackets under the eaves is carried still further 
by carving the more projecting portions in the shape of dragons, 
and this fabulous animal is virtually allowed to run wild on the 
porches of both entrance gateways and temples, so that in the 
more modern examples, where the wall surfaces and columns are 
also either carved or painted, there is absolutely no repose. 

Passing to the internal design of the temples ; in the earlier 
examples the roof would seem to be of that description which 
is known to us as an open timber roof, showing the rafters 
which carry the tiles. The entire absence of trussing has 
already been referred to in speaking of Chinese roofs, and 
the example of Sangatsu-do at Todaiji Kara (Woodcut No. 510} 
dating from the 8th century, is interesting as it shows that at 
this early date roof timbers of considerable size were employed, 
and that the beams were cambered or curved upwards in the 
centre to provide against sagging* It is, however, strange 
that the Japanese carpenters whose work as regards execution 
and finish is of the highest order, should have remained ignorant 
of the value of the trussing of timber, and of the employment of 
diagonal bracing: to the absence of this knowledge, and in some 
measure to the weakness of the foundations consisting only of 
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square piers of stone sunk in the earth on which the columns 
rest, must be ascribed the complete wrecking which at times 
their temples and houses have undergone through earthquakes. 


It would be difficult. In fact, to conceive a worse system of 
support than that found in the Japanese tempos, instead of 
having continuous walls below the ground 1 such as exist in all 
European structures, into which the piers carrying the columns 
should be built and, sinking the bases of the columns Into these 
picr^. they rest on the top only, the result being that with any 
oscillation of the ground through earthquakes, the columns are 
shaken oft, and in consequence of the immense weight of the roof 
complete ruin takes place, The preservation of the pagoda at 
Hiirmji is probably due to the fact thal it was erected on a 
concrete foundation, and in more recent times the brick and 
stone walls erected in the European manner have stood whilst 
the timber structures have succumbed. The ceilings of the 
Japanese temples are comparatively low; they are as a rule 
horizontal, being divided by rih> single or coupled into square 
panels; a fluted cove is carried round the hall, and below it 
is the bracketed frieze, which constitutes so important a 
decorative feature m Chinese architecture; the space between 
the brackets is in Japan filled with rich carvings of birds and 
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animals real and fabulous, and flowers of which the chrysan¬ 
themum and the peony are the favourites, Tile columns 
supporting the ceiling and roof are either circular or square with 
the edges rounded off as in China, and in both cases the 
horizontal beams resting on brackets are tenoned into the 
column—there being no capital of any description; the walls in 
the rear of the hall are panelled and, on the outside towards the 
loggia or gallery, one is left open between the columns for the 
admission of light which is, however p subdued by blinds in rich 
casing T The brick walls which in China are built in between the 
wood columns are not found in Japan, probably on account of 
the danger in case of earthquakes ; their place as a rule is taken 
by timber panelling which is protected by projecting eaves. 
Sometimes under the bracket frieze is a second deep band which 
is carved in panels of the same type as that referred to between 
the brackets and p if opening into the loggia or under the eaves, 
is pierced. The columns of the interior are generally lacquered, 
the upper portions being painted with patterns in diaper 
reproduced from embroideries or carpets p and similar to that 
which is found in the Chinese temples. In the sanctuary beyond 
the main Itzilf these patterns ate all diapered in gold as also the 
main portion of the beams and ceiling above, and the great altar- 
pieces and shrines of the Shoguns are all gilded. The most 
important display of these carved panels is that which is found 
in the immediate enclosure of the temple where the upper range 
will be carved with birds and flowers, the middle range with 
clouds and flying storks, and the lower range with geometrical 
devices. 

An example of this type of decoration is shown in Plate LXI. 
representing the great entrance gateway of the temple at 
Nikkg, the work of the Toku-gawa dynasty. Here also will be 
noticed the overloading of the structure with enriched ornament, 
where the ends of the brackets are carved with dragon heads, 
unicorns being employed to emphasise what in the earlier temples 
was only a constructive detail,, viz., the projecting tenons of the 
horizontal beams which were thus secured to the columns. The 
curved gables in the centre of the principal and side facades 
with their heavy ridge cresting? have quite destroyed the simpler 
de?*gn as shown in the Temple at Horiuji P As a contrast to the 
gorgeous ostentation of the Buddhist temples and ma use tea, and 
more especially those built during the Toku-gawa dynastv, the 
Shinto tempies are sometimes of the greatest simplicity', and the 
wood employed a kind of native elm called Kyukt, is left plain, 
trusting to the grain for its effect, the only decorative wnrk being 
the brais mounts of various kinds, including those enclosing the 
base of the columns employed to preserve the work when 
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exposed to damp. The roofs of the Shinto temples are often 
..hatched only, and are therefore comparatively much lighter 
than the Buddhist tiled roofs. The entrance grounds of a Shinto 
temple are usually preceded by one or more torki, a structure 
which consists of two circular posts carrying an upper and lower 
cross beam—the upper of double thickness and rising slightly 
at each end- The origin of these is doubtless the I ndian Torana, 
though they are usually regarded now as rests for the birds, 
hich frequent these temples; like the pagodas, however, they 
were probably introduced from China, and constitute a simple 
version of the gateways of the stupas and temples in India as 

shown in Woodcut No, 38, . 

Jn Japan, as in China, there appears to be no distinction 
ucui^n *he temples and mortuary chapels, and the mausoleum 
of Ieyasu al Nikko built on rising ground has the trip.e 
’nclosure with three entrance gate¬ 
ways. and besides the main temple 
jr mortuary chapel, haii all the inde- 
-endent accessories such as the torl-i, 
jagoHa, sacred stable, store-houses, 
library, drum-tower, belfry, priests' 
residence, etc., which forms the com¬ 
plement of an important Buddhist 
temple, and in addition a winding 
pathway up numerous (lights of steps 
feading to the upper mortuary chapel 
nd monumental tomb. 

In addition to the buildings al¬ 
ready described, the enclosures of the 
Buddhist and Shinto temples con¬ 
tain a number of isolated structures, 
of which in the Buddhist enclosures 
the most important are those of the 
pagodas (Go-jil-no-td), which are 
found all over the country. In contradistinction to the Chinese 
pagodas, Which are invariably octagon on plan, those in japan, 
with one exception at Rcssho, arc always square. The must 
ancient example is the pagoda at Horiuji, said to have been built 
bv carpenters from Korea in the then Chinese style, it so, it 
represents a type which has entirely disappeared in t hma; there 
is one example with square plan at Korea, but this, following the 
Chinese custom, is built in brick. Great forests are said to have 
always existed in Korea, so that in the first centuries or our era 
there may have ieen an abundance of timber resulting in wood 
construction, the perfected type of which we see in the pagoda at 
Huriuji (Hate LX II.) where, as in the adjoining temple, will 
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be found all the features of the 
Japanese style such as still 
form the leading character¬ 
istics of the later temples and 
other structufM 

l iic piigdoa at I loriuji has 
five storeys, each one set back 
slightly below the one below, 
have widely projecting 
carried on brackets and 
an external gallery. It is 
raised on a stone base 4 to 
5 ft, high, with terrace and 
verandah round. The'-;,,.;- 
ing feature is a lofty finia! 
with metal rings round, m 
which bells are hung, and 
through this finial and frt 
its summit is suspended, 
immense beam. In the old“r 
examples the foot of this beat 
rests on the stone floor of the 
pagoda, as it does at HoriuJ., 
but in more modern examples 
there is a space left in order 
to allow of the shrinkage of 
the timbers of the seve> ' 
storeys, the object of L 
beam being to tie togethi.,- 
the framing of these storeys. 
1 'hcse beams are kept in posi¬ 
tion by framework round 
them at intervals, but are 
attached only to the finials. 
The centra! beam at Moriuji 
is loo tt. long, 3 ft. square aL 
the bottom and 9 in. at the 
top, In order to support the 
timber plates carrying the 
widely projecting eaves, and 
more especially at the angles, 
flying timbers similar to the 
framing inside are carried 
down, and the ends of these 
are left as decorative features 
on which belli are suspended. 
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Of about the same date a second pagoda exists at Hokujo near 
Kara with three storeys. At Yakushiji was erected in 6So A.D. 
a third example with three storeys, and projecting balconies with 
eaves covering the two upper storeys, which destroys the rhythm 
of the earlier examples, and was fortunately not repeated in 
later structures. In the exceptional octagonal pagoda at Bess ho, 
there are four storeys the only example existing. The date 
□f the famous Tenno-ji five - storied pagoda at Osaka is not 
known, but the elaborate carving of the brackets and other 
constructional features with dragons and unicorns suggests a 
complete restoration, if not the actual rebuilding, of the same. 

The other temple structures in the temple grounds consist 
of the belfry (SMSrtfy the drum tower (Km*), various secondary 
shrines, a dancing stage (Kngura^ri), the revolving library 
{Rinsfi) often constructed in the shape of a pagoda of two 
storeys. Priests' rooms and monastic dwellings, the latter of 
simple construction not differing from domestic work. The 
belfry is covered with the usual type of roof with I'rimaya 
gables and widely projecting eaves; it is carried by four 
columns raised on a platform ahout 10 ft high. St is probable 
that on account of the great weight of the bell, the platform 
was built in stone originally, which would account for the peculiar 
concave batter of the walls, provided to withstand the earth- 
quakes, such as in the example at Kawasaki (Plate LX 111 .) near 
Tokio. Vow these platforms outside the wooden cage carrying 
the structure have an external casing of dmber^’bjeh follows 
the baiter of the traditional sSone pcdeslal. This shown an 
Plate LXIV. in ihe leyasu temple at Nikfed and also in the 
temple enclosure at Ike-gami (Fig, f F Woodcut No. 509), All 
Lbe older structures in their design and construction arc repeti¬ 
tions of temple buildings to a smaller scale with the same 
tendency in later examples to over-elaboration of ornament and 
carving. 

Palaces* 

The palaces of Japan which originally were simple, unosten* 
tatious buildings without defences have, since the military 
domination of the 16th century, been built within fortified 
enclosures surrounded by moats. The walls from 20 to 25 ft. 
high are built with a concave batter* the masonry of the quoins 
dipping down in order apparently to run less risk oT being over¬ 
thrown by earthquakes, as in the event of an upheaval the stones 
would fall back by their own weight into their original position 
(Plate LXV.), representing the walls of the inner castle at Yedo 
(Tokio), gives some idea of their construction ; the masonry of 
the main wall is either built in horizontal courses, as here shown. 
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or with that generally known as polygonal masonry, in which 
blocks of irregular shape are closely fitted to one another. Towers 
built at the angles are used for military stores, and ancient 
prints show that originally stout timber palisades ^Fr. hoards) 
surmounted the wall between the towers, behind which were 
frequently the soldiers' barracks as at Nagoya. The p9»ce$, 
like the temples, are all of one storey only, the floor being 
raised from 4 to 8 ft above the ground, and externally, m «>«" 
design, belong to the Ting type with I nmoyd gables like_ those 
in the temples. In plan they consist of a number of blocks put 
in communication one with the other by covered corridors not 
arranged symmetrically like those in the h or bidden City of 
Pekin but disposed so as to overlook gardens and small lake-. 
The principal difference externally, when compared with the 
temples, lies In the less height and much flatter pitch given to 
the roof, so much so that they are not concave in section, the 
roofs having generally one uniform slope. Although externally 
the blocks have the appearance of constituting a single bah, 
they arc usually subdivided by sliding screens into several 
rooms ; thus the residential block of the Imperial Palace at 
Ki6-to, measuring about too ft. by 60 ft., is divided by partitions 
into fourteen rooms, the centre one of which lighted om> 
through the outer roams, constituted the Mikado s sleeping 
apartment. The three rooms on one side of this block form a 
suite in which the floors are raised slightly one above the other, 
the further and highest room furnished with a raised dais 
indicating the position of the Imperial Throne Access to al 
the rooms in a subdivided block is obtained by the external 
verandah which constitutes the principal feature m all Japanese 
houses. Although in the great reception rooms the floors 
consist of polished boards, in the residential portions they are 
covered with mats {Ken) abnut 3 in. thick, 6 ft* by 3 ■ * 

ordinary houses, and 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. in the Imperial * ac ' 
and the dimensions of each room is noted by the number 01 
mats covering iL In one of the blocks of the palace use 0 
enjoying the cool breezes after the summer rain, the largest o 
the four rooms into which it Is subdivided has only four mats, 
and is about 14 ft by 11 ft-a small room for a palace. VAnh-t 
the sliding screens which divide the rooms arc about 7 ft. high, tne 
rooms are about twice that height, covered with coffered ceilings 
and coves round. The decorations in the Mikados p.i ace 
contrast strongly with those in the temples, which are always 
richtv lacquered, painted, and gilded, whereas in the palace 
plain white wood with gilt bronze mounts is employed, the 
walls being painted with flowers and other decorations b) t e 
great artists of Japan. The palaces of the Shoguns or military 
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Regents follow much an the same lines as those of the Mikado, 
but their construction is much more solid t and their decoration 
much bolder in character. The fortified enclosures round them 
are increased in number, those of the castle at Knnamoto now 
destroyed, which was built by Kato Kyomasa towards the end 
of the tGth century, resembling somewhat the castles of the 
Middle Ages with two or three outer courts and a keep within 
the inner enclosure. 


Domestic Architecture. 

If in the palaces of the Mikado and the Dcdmyos architecture 
is reduced to its simplest expression, in the Japanese houses it 
is non-existent, so that the aspect of the streets in the great 
cities presents a du] I and monotonous appearance. The entrance 
doorway is the only external feature in which there is some 
variety, but even in the most important houses it is only a 
simplified version of those found in the more ordinary temples, 
there being similar street regulations against display a* in 
China. The houses have rarely an upper storey* and the design 
consists of a square or rectangular block covered with a tiled 
roof, the interior being subdivided into rooms by sliding screens 
(fusumn ) about 6 ft high. In the better houses there may 
sometimes be internal courts with buildings on all sides or alt 
round. The chief feature of the Japanese house is the verandah 
which faces the gardens, and Serves as a passage to all the 
rooms. The floor of the house is raised about to in. above 
the ground, there being no basement of any kind, and the 
importance of the room depends on the number of mats w hich 
cover the floor' those mats measure & ft by $ ft each. In 
a middle-class dwelling the chief reception room may have 
fifteen or sixteen mats, the smaller roams four to eight or ten ; 
by pushing aside the screens the whole house can be throw n 
Into on* room, and, as a rule, the side facing the south is thrown 
open during the day to ventilate the house. The design of the 
verandahs is of the greatest simplicity, with none of the elabora¬ 
tion found in China, and the decoration of the interior is 
confined to the upper part of the walls above the screens. In 
the chief reception room is always a recess or alcove in which 
hanging pictures known as kakmwrtas are suspended, but 
never more than three in number, and a vase of flowers. The 
treasures of the house are always stored away in a fireproof 
storehouse made with walls of mud or day, and known as a 
godtmm* 

It is not yet possible to foresee what the throwing open or 
japan is likely to evolve in the development of their civil and 
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domestic architecture. Their temples, whether Buddhist or 
Shinto, with the numerous other structures in the sacred 
enclosures, will probably still be built in the old timber style 
as being most in conformity with their customs and religious 

already within the last thirty years a large number 
of buildings, such as palaces, colleges, hospitals, banks, and 
Ptner commercial structures, as also a few private houses, have 
been erected in brick or stone which are more or less copies 
of similar work in Europe and the United States. Jn their 
mansions and private houses the Japanese dress, still worn 
throughout the country, requires that the living rooms should 
be in accordance with native customs, and this has led to a 
compromise, whereby in the larger mansions a wing has been 
added in which the reception rooms are all built in what is 
known as the ' Western style " Hitherto in their domestic 
buildings extreme simplicity and an avoidance of ostentation 
has always been the rule, extending even to the royal palaces 
so that no evolutions of architectural style may be expected 
in that direction- in their civil work this rule" has not been 

lf judge b >' thc few representations which 

have beets published. If, however, the new steel skeleton 
structures winch, starting in the United States, have now been 
generally adopted in European towns, are found to be capable 
of resisting t he shocks of earthquakes, their employment in 
Japan might lead to a new development of architectural style 
seemg that, in another branch of construction, that or carpentry’ 
the worker^ occupy a very high position. 
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Uhl ma T s Ratb, llimaliapurttul, L 331, 332 
Hliim.i temple ^CluEuli) on Dieng Plateau, 
T;iva p ii 431, 432. 44] 

Ehimakemvft ten>ple n L 26S xw.'e 
Bhlmej-vara temple, Mukbulinga, ii c 14 
fShoga-Ttiandir* refectory, ii. 93, 99, mg 
Bho^ptir, lopes at, i. Ji 
liiuleni Hem ptes at UMniyat, i, gfiy 
Mnivanerwat temple, L 325* iir 92 j 
Greal or Ullgirujn EempEe at, 99; 
plan, 99; view -..f, roo; Grtll Tflfrer, 
T02 7 Riiaianl, temple .0, 103; dcxsi- 
w^iy in, ]C4; Principal temples, Il6, 
H 7 p ri 9 

llld.Lr, Rahman J capjnil, ti. 1S9, 266 ; 

bulldtrigs at, 26f 
Ribar caves, i. 130-133 
Hilanagoj. AVj Aljaynaagar 
Bijiiptlr, ii, 1$^ 190; its architecture^ 
20S; Jarni' Maijid al + 269; plan, 270 ; 
sections, a^l ; Tnmbof IhtiMm, 372 ; 
Of Mcthani mod. 273: pendenlira, 274 ; 
Eectiocv, 275 ; Audience Hall, 27S; 
Mibtari Maludl, zjS, 279 
Brmemn. tope at, i. 91 
IUnttnne, relic and ftLigiba, L 63 
Bits Nimrud, iL 3^5 
Blt-Singb-tleva Bundela, £L 175, Jtl 
Hi i ni r, E omb at, J 3 va, ii. 442 
fMh-Gaya Icmple, ruil al, i. za p 3^ 

E02-104, 109 , IIJ, ItS, 35 K>I 

Burmese inscriptions, 77 ; Bas - relief 
from, IJ4; Temple or Slijpa. 76-79, 
!?□, 295. 322 * ii, lift 353 *■** 
362 MC;/r F 364 ; Sacred tree, i. 243 
Bodhi-rree, i. 77, [09; in Ceylon, 103, 
3-9, 240, 242-343 

BodltUaltw-is, i. 22 E, it 4^ r 42®, 441 
Eodlariiill] temple, Nepil, i 178, 279 
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Baro-Bndisr, JAvi, it. 374. 383, j 36 , 
3 §*j 4J0 f 417? enKlion, 4 zq. 
pkn* election* section, 453: 

secti ana of domes, 424 ? inew of Cental 
entrance anil stmts, 42g 
Bal, in Suiel, the temple proper,; ii. 4 dC f 
4^7, 4 09 

BmeLei maatnictioci En China and fmmn t 
& 454*405 

Brahma faces od Cambodian teiuplttp 
n 5: JA 395 , 397, 39S, 401, 408 
BrahttiAli caste* 3. m 
B rahmnhicaL rock ■ (era ptes * ti. 11$ 
Brahmanism, p. 308 

BmKldtMfl, u T 155; plan of Coduda- 
tempte nu Ijfi; view* 157: 
iiaIcotlt in t CTO pie, 1jf ; Plan 0 f |CIDp! e 
Ofjngal KE^LOraL, 15$, 176 
Uuthhanijidlli temple, j. 4351 view cjf T 
r 430 

Buddha* 1. g ; period of hia life, i6 f 17 ; 

Buddhas. 41; appe-rt Eon □ t 
ofhnr^jniiuk f 63-^4: Relic at Blmran** 
"Ji 64 ; rmME ?4 of, Ail, 2221 Foot- 
pnnts, 233 S Cblossalfigltrcso/* 243 and 
*a^± 272 ; Nirvina fibres, 

hlJ iis sanctity, shrines, 

and migrations, 63* 64 ; his bannqg 
pot, 64, 65 ; Relics at Unman 6-2 
^ 347 i I'revioar Buddhas, 3. 41. 6^ 
_ '^347 

Buqclhaghoshq, monk, [. 16A 
Buddhamrstu era, of of the reiferion* E 

359 Nu/e 

Buddhism, its founder* i, i6 p 17- im 
history, 17-2&; missi..,ris 19, 41, e 3p 
i 57 i m SiUSLhern India, 307 ; in 
Cambodia, ti. 375 

Buddhist architecture, cirhest Liarwibte 
dapj i. 51 ; style, 533 monunienii Fn 
booihem India, 34; Class! ficatii m, 34; 
fMl paftfltflip 136, i 4 &; Buddhist rail 
m Ceylon, 242 ; Monasteries in Tihe*, 
J 3 i Vahara at Bambal* .131, . 

Tern pies in China, ii. 461-4-64 ; ildtLns- 

<n V'P j 4&Z ** Architecture 

Eulduirap n. 1S7, 196 

Bumazn temple, Kashmir* i, 268* 272 ^ 
Bundi palace, fi. 173 
Buniar or Bhnmyar temple, i f 26a 
Eu-paya. pagoda at Pftgin* d. 343 
Enrma, DiduEeetiart ia p ii. 339- Ch*ity*s 
and arentar - 

(■emples, 352 
Proms* 

365369 

Bj-zantinc domes, L 316 

CAMOAV or Kambtdi, JAmf fad id ^ 
tomb at* Ur 241 

w** «d^«Ku 

mth Ceylon, I. J46; Architecture in. 1 



■■' - 5 " 1 j French* German and English 
researches in, 372; tradition*, immi- 
giyiti, htslDry, 373.^75; Tt-mptes, 
A,**; lemplc of Angltop Vat, jSa; 
tenilileaf Brtyon, 39 j • temple of tttng 
Muiiea* 394; oticr temples, 39^; 
ryfmmad temples, 39K- pakee?, jqq j 
Uvdsrchitectuic, 4aJ; Qmsewiiy4,402 3 
evidences of mi^- hun Eral 

% civiEisatioiip 402* 403 

CatiEtH], P'as-ln near, iL 4J3 

’’T ^ er ' 'Second Bar Pagoda 1 on 
the h it, 47a 

Capitals and n>l u 133135, Tith 111 ami Sanklsa 
j. 5&i Kir60s BeilsA. 139; Kan" 
heir 164 J Bhapi i 7 Ss Nisik. tSfll 

■ -illla* 207 w AjantJI, 203*. JauifllgaFliLi 
i« 4 i PeTM-rndkn, 213; Annradh.v 
pina, ^35; 236 ; Krtshmir, 237 ; Hindu- 
CuWiim, 299- Gepta, 3&1 
L uves, u 20, ISgj numbers* 12S: nerjr 
graphic*! disirfbatioti, 129: Amntfi 
J#. E 54 t iKo: BddlMi, iL 

Kg'- l '*=. - 97 = Ittrtw! Ijoi 

Iknlsj f 3 Jj; Bengal, 17^.177; Piii-ix, 

I JO; BhAja, 134.137; DhamnAr, [64. 
179. irn; Eluti, 159, Jilif, 34J , ii. 
JO. lao: Gnntaitallc. i. [jS r ,53, ,67 ; 
Junagadl) 1 Si, H. 31; Jnruuir. 155. 
i«ii kalBganwlni, 23 T Kanherl, ! 
[? Z > , '? 6 - lSs i Kartiid, ij. t jjt; 
karli:, i, J4^ ( jhl; KhoEvi, 129* 166 
Kvndlntp t.4 r 14S. 170 ; Kim- 
time. rj(, 199; Oriisa. ii. 9; p ita |_ 
khirra. lj4f i_« , 4 S. ,69 ; Siini and 

InLaja, 170; Mude of ornamenLatinn. 

t?0 

Cenoiaphs, ii. 164-169 
Cevlem, Buddhist relics in t i. 61; 
Uinmo klEy* 124 ; I|^ ancient ajohk 
" c . ctaro F ^26-230. jff AiuirAdhaptm 
Ouuty^ 1 . 55 ; Oiafsya halisp Buddhist 
E^mpEus, *14*129; mt sa bc bi t T26i at 
I tr. 116 ; at Chetark, ijj j window^ 
^7 Nupd!* 277; Burma, ii. 

■ 5^Cnvrt 

Of /r&fojkAi^ 1 

Chakdsirni^SlLipa at p L 9^ 217 

r^r^c H ftpQd r 9r± 971 w 

Lhjtla Sltftn at ABahabud* ii 203 
C.halukya, Western dynasty, i. afi, 2rf 
Jt; archEtecture-, 43d-4 5 o ; kttiedmn, 
i|- 22_ Architecture 
Chainba, wooden temptes in F L 2Sd* 3^7 
E. hampaTiir ^laijid, tL 342 
Chamfiiideia, Annatn. it. 373 note 
Lhampas of Cochin China, ii. 37^ 
ChatirlragH palace, L 417, 41S ‘ 
UiAndpgupta Mnurya |b,C. t2o-2E6j N 
bandrofcatta* of ike Greeks, i, S, t g, 

I 01^ 

ChncidragTspti I. Uir. A.D, 320I, L 23 
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Chnndmgiipta IL (n>. A.R. 4f2j a b* ij, 
34, ii. ioS 

Chandrirati in Gujarat, pillars al, ii. 4 J ? 
r-ertf JhAfaijiflthajij IcflI p-l-e nr porch 
Bl, Plan, 135 ; 3 4c 
Chaultria of tThawadls, L 309 t Tirnmal 
Nityvak s, ^S6 

ChaGmukh pdlars, L 34". 2T. 2S ■ 

Trmptei at FiSiumtL 23, 61 
ChauAst Gnmbaj, tomb at KfittpL ii- 
219 « *Tf 

CEiinlWlh Joguii tempos ;vl HJiaj u-riClii-i »„ 
jj. 51, P-jr* at Ranlpur Jharial, 51 
Chens of Kerala L J*, 34* ^>3, 3*5-3^ 
Cbergiioti , wooden tem ple at, i. JB7 
Cbemrb, Bwhlh'ht structural chnilya, L 
34, 127, iri, 3191336 
Chhat Lisfi.it 23 . province* ii. 91 
Cfahntraj, i. CG, 278; eldmi 1is or ceno¬ 
taphs, ii. 1 1 ':.\, 1G5 
Gd ■•Ilrj.Y.r JViSii'T, L. 3"U 

Chidarubimin or Chillattibaram, temple 

m, i 307i 373 1 plJ^. 3?3! jK ° rcl1 af 
hall, 37^ ; seciLon uf potch T 377; V iew 
of ruined temple, 378. 3^ 

China, deficiency of infufmaiion, it. 44^ t 
divergence between its people ami the 
Egyptians, 4473 causes of tlie absque* 
of certain cla^* of buildings, 44^4513; 
devekipmem of Chinese buddings, 45 1; 
Roofs. 432 - 454 ; Trimoym rools h 455 1 
materials employed, 45G - Tempte of 
the Great Dxagon, 450: EuddhisL 
temples. 461; Tombs. 465 ; T'ais or 
I'agcda towers, 4 && i F J :ii-lus r 472 : 
Palaces, and domrtfk architecture,. 
476-4^3 

Chi tor OT CliiTocgadh, Szi Attala or 
Khaitun RfinVi Jaina tower, iL 37-59; 
Kumbha Rank'* J ayistam bha. 59-60; 
buildings, 88. I&5; Mlri-RiL's temple. 
150 -151 ; Palace of ihc Mori ot of 
Kntnasingh, 170; of Kumbha Rani, 

171 ; ofRhima and fttfnrilrit l 7^ 

ChodagAnga of the Gang* dynasty, ii. 

95 , ItfS 

Chok Gatgvar (now Kdhker), temporary 
capital of CamEmdia, ii. 375 
Chola kings* L a 7* :ja t 34 ; dynasty and 
kingdom. 304-j D 7 

Cborten, Tibetan dagaha, L 290 iL 

463 

CTnvinulcrgrof India* b 9 twit; oFCeyton, 
l8. 2*4 

Ch£j]im*nt or Tiullnuini pagoda, iL 354. 
363 

Circular tchc shrines in Ceylon L i47 
And *ate 

Civil Arritlr centre r Druvidinu, t. 4IT- 
419; North Indian* ii. 164- lS§ ; Cam 
bodian* 401 i Chinese^ 476: Japanese, 
Sen 
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Colombo, Hindu tempte at, i. 339'34^ 
CuSo^satsLalues, Buddhist h L 245 mW, 363 
f? i?r«r F 57a mu ; JdTLR, ii. 49, 55 t 72 xtft 
Confucius, temples of* iL 456 
CniijiYatam OF KAnchTpunm, Pallfti^ 
cnpilfll, k. 34 i Temples at h 357; 
Vatkuntha Feramai tempte, 359 \ 
Ekdmnsitlw tejsiple and gopUniu, 
360,3740^^ V«adar:ljaswimi Inmplc, 
360 ; Kamakshi lempH 3dL 
Cnnverteii LempleS Ikr frS 
Corinlhian capitals from Candham,, L 
zi4h 215, 217, 25S 
C -slilos IndikcipleiisleJ f i. J t 
Cnimoils, Rnddnbtp L 17* 19, 22, ^7. 

IL 339 and nste 

Court, M- Topes opened by, E. 92, g4 
Cowle, Rot r - A-j Kashmirian eaploriiions, 
t. 352 

Cryslut polACCW Sydenham, Major Gill'I 
copies of Indian frescoes, i. 196 noli 1 
Seufptur^j 210 

Canninglknltin Gon. Sir A., Eastern 
jAjxhnrinfojficai Esplwa&ms of* L 58, 

fi r;^. 

Dacca* a capikal of JahilngSr T EL 304 
D.lgabas* L 54, 65; Amftrrivflli, 122; 
Kcelt-cnt at Bbaji. 137 : Kirlr, 145 ; 
Ajanld, 153 : AmaridhajHira, 229-241 ^ 
Circular of Rarma, iL 341 i Eu para 
P-agin, and others, 34 k ; Knon^ 
fiOMutlim, 345; ^hwc-Il maudan, 346 ■ 
RUfOOfl* 34^ ; Sin by time at ^^i^gu^ 1 
349 ; >hnedn-paj'3, 351 
Dak ban uoomtery oi Fob Uion and 
H iuesi T«iang T L 171,241, 403-409 
IVliula M£lignw$ T nr Tooth relic dir inti, 
ir 235,, 241 Hdfr, 347 i misjiamd, 
248 

Dalai Lama, worship paid to, L 292, 293 
Dambnl temple of Dodda BnSaranna* i, 
431 

Dambnlla rock-temples, i. 24B 
Dams or Rands, ii 1S3-1S5 
Damn La, Jainlihiri, topes at, L &>, 90 
Darya. Dantat parilwn at Scringapmuin. 

Pfltfamtha, inscripsinm of kir^, L 132 
Dttt A^atira, Hindi! cato, Eldri, iL 
121 124 

Diwsldr Dtnir. a. 2^8 
Dasyas, aborigines of Nonhem India* 
their dvilun Lion, k. 13-15^ 17, ii, S5 
Datiyi pcitace. ii. 173 
Dmnlatpur stupa* Sindh, L loo 
IH'thi, 1 M at, L 56; JainoL tempte, ii 
66-by; Falace of Shah Johin, 309- 
312 ^ jimi' Masjid*. 318-319^ Modem 
pari I toil, 3?S 

-, Old, % 197 s seeltoTU 

arches, and mmai of the Qntb, 702 
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Delhi, 0Id— {ciiiiin — 

Iron pillar 107 ; Interiorof tomb, 
3D9; View of tomb, Z17; Pendentlvr 
from masque, 220 
Deftung mamsEfry, Tibet* L 394 
Devinan]piva XtJSa,, Sinhalese king (n,f!, 
247-307} t i 63, 234 «*v, JjS 
Dhantefc stupa, m Samatb, i. yr 75 
DhMnmfljiBgyt lemptc at [‘ague, iL 
361-362 

DhajoTnayiiEfca pagoda T iL 342 jmjV 
DhimmAr, eaves at t i. 164-166, 179, 5K>, 
204, ii. 21 ; rods> temple at* 159-130 
Phlh]yjilta[aka d early Andhra capital, L 

25, 2*4 

Dtrnr, jSmi" Maijid, tl 2m t 246 ; [run 
pillar at the Lai Masjid t 547 
DMijaLava, JaEna i.‘i8z, R. 19 

Dharmarhakn,' Wheel of the 5. 75 
Dhamioj Iba Lu- 2 Vl andala, i. 2S0 
DhafTQ4.raja h rath ai -\1 ajunUapEiiajit, L 
J7*.J J3-335 

Ursarntiiuaia at Mundit, jl 250 
Dhirwir, eamplHr L 351-357. 424, EL 
ff 3 * uyj DlptMn^ h 347 
DMki mofk^cs, Li, 243 
pintitdaya, jai no. seer, ii. 57 mm 
Dhwajastamljbos ai Kallii T L 346-34S 
UhydQi, Buddhas, L 250 and ruffe, 2, 

77 p m, ii. 436 
Di«l£ plateau in Java, group Ljf Temple* 
“■ 43<MJ3. 44i 

LKg, garden p]a«at, ii 169, 178; Null, 
179 i Vfar from CEntnJ pavilion, itfc> 
Digsuiiiiara |auttp ii. j, 4, 7 ; Cara, II 
iJigtiva AhoSjalam , unfinished mania pant 
at, i. 4114 

IhkjjiLlaji, sculptures of d L 428 
Diraipnr, monoTiths at, L 2&S ? 2S9 
Dipawansat Sinhalese chronicle, i, 7. S r 
224 

Dlpditn pillars. si Dhinrjr+ i. 347-248* 
m South India, ii. £1 
rhintLEi Hindu, i 311319, u. 56, 135* 
Indian Saracenic., 371 ; c nostril r Li it 
diagram* 2 76 j Boro-Budur, 424 

Dmneatic: architecture: Chinese, ii. 476 ; 
Japanese, 501 

Don -Thai or Dukhym-girh, ■ Buddhist 
vihara, Elur4, i. 205 

Dmrwira i, 42S; sloping jambs, 217 
*** ■ ^ Tf P^. 282 ; Hunoirikontla 
temple, 413 ; BhfWMcu^ jLr, ii r roa ; 

Falnpm-Sa t i masque, 297 
Doric palUrc, in Kashmir, i. 356-253, Ii. 
129 

DmupadE rath, M ^mnllapufam+ L 220 
Drivida-dem, i. 303, ii. &j 
DmVEEhk-'UlLLnda race, tu 46 
Do vidian people, L |5, 2S, 31^33, 4 ^ r 
4S"49> 5 * 2 Style, its extent, 302 ; 
histcrtcal nolice, 303 307; Relififoiu, 


307 * Keck-temples, 317 ; Temple^ 
35£>4to; Cml architect lire, 411419 ; 
UiaviiJiiin and JcuJo-Arvan temples, 
it S9 

iL 357 

Hukkantein tetnpEc, Mimhcung, EL 354 
niimar Lcn 4 , Klura rock-CUl temple, ii, 
124, i 37 ; Plan, 12S 
Durci, gthldessn J. 42; in Nepal, 277 
DuLlbapdtnhu, Slnliale^e king lU.c. iqq. 
77 )r i. 6j 1 ±24, 3 jo t 13S, 243 

Eki Vkki Masjid at Gaor, ii. 259 
Eklm£n temples R. I^S 
Elita Sohnim mound, Acuridhapimi, L 
. ^9 

Liapura teniple iEldtAl, exeavited by 
Krishna L, RAshtrakfiin, i. 34S 
EtcphanTrt cava-tem oEc, ii. 154, 127 12a 
Elliot, Sir Waller* i. 207 nrt* 

Elurl, Buddhist arcs cl, E P 159 ; Virva- 
' kamia cave, 159- \’iihdras p IQ 1-205; 
Kailas, 303, 343-346; Jains cavesp ][, 
19-24* ErahmaittCSil Caves, 120 T2j ; 
Duma* Lend cave, 127^ Iz3 
Epigraphy, L 'Epigraphlft CamaUci,' 

^ 33 nfiff 

Eran boar at, i 34 ; Lai, 60 { pHbrs, JOI, 
34S ; Kemalni at, iL 132 
Etrmcwi tonitjs, i r ju, if. 465 
European tombs at Lucknoiv and Sural, 
*• JJO 

Fa jades, Bihar* L 131, 135; Burma, 
ii. 367 

Fah Iti^n, Chinese pilgrim, L 23, So, 

2 4 ^ii. 373 . 39 f * 4 i 9 
Fal hpir-Slkrlj Ii. 177, 19Q, 293; cured 
pzlbr^ In, 294 ; Moeqnc a|- p 295, 310; 
Mulheat igaiewty, 296 
Fi rnri bad, rilliis of, iL 19S 
Fito* Shdh, Jut re-erected by, L 56 
rotlchei, M. Aif,, Mission of, to report on 
Buddhkt remnins, L S9 and naft, qj, 
5 io mi$ r 213, 523 

Gablets on stupa^;, L 216, 25S 
GaiLig temples, L 427 
Gajabilhii I,, binhatese- king f,i.D. 173- 
*® 5 >r i 33 D 

Galagncdth temple in DharWar, L 432, 

' ii. S9 

Galpota or stone book* Pdonmnnra, i 
546 . 247 

Gal Vlh^, sculptures, Ceylon, L144, 248 
I..mdan Monasten’ t Tlbe!, i, 294 
GandhakuiE temple, i, 75 
Gwjdhnn aft, i. 37™?#, Topes, 54,89; 
itiormsiines, 309*223; Sculptures, 209- 
ill, ItS j galtleti, }|6, 23S ; inscrip¬ 
tions, 221, 257; Vihim roofe, J&i; 

ii. 4 ! ?, 415. 437 
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GabCm tat'eS Junnor, L 159 and p?i?fr 
—— a^ p Uynya^Hj iL [2-15 ; pillar 
id, Ej , sculpture, 14 

- rain, Mamalhpiinim, L 333, 337 

Ganges, the* 1rml its GMts, ii. 1S1 
Gar ud^ winged turner of YlAflttj L 2S2 P 
iL in, 409.443 

Gate-pyramid yt Gcipunm, aL Kumba- 
Loimm, L 395 

Gateways and Turalls, L T14; Siftdjr, 
I IS I Vsiwy+tnitpar, jll f Jblbjhuwadl, 
31a ; Uoningalj 434 ; Vadnagar, iL 
IjGl JiAj’da, 149; jaunpur h 224; 

l'ashpUf-SIkfP, 296 i Pekin, 462, 474 ; 
Japan. 492.497 

GatLtLams or Gautama, the Buddha, L 
M &h S* 347 S nnm t 35 ^ 

C*iadau palin tcmplff at Fagan, i L 3*3* 3*4 
GanituHi, ruins of, l. z go 
Guur, iL 169, 213, 253 ; peculiar form 
of roof Lei*, 25 j d 2^4 ; Mosques, ; 
tbeir dcfctlSj 2 59 ; Minor, 259 ■ Gutc- 

WU-JS, 260 

GautEunipsLtm J’ita’Lj.rni., Andhra king 
Ut>. A.D. 125 l i 22, jo, 1 s j ? 185 

- cave, Nasdk, fad at, L 113; cave, 

119, t&4 s pillar, iSs 
Gamamiswaniin or GAmaLa, am-iFes of, iL 
z8 

Gaya, |* 73. S& Bc.nl h Garik 
Gelugpa, yellow-cap Buddhists In Tibet, 
L $93 -294 

GbanlajrALii, mined stupa. L 34 1 Ej^ 84 
Ghats or landing-places, ii. Ii: ■ lihujht, 
Benares. T#2 

Gbiunip style nF i-DchitecULre, ii. iiiS, 
rSo; Building* of Mahmud and his 
nobles, 191 t Minar at, 192, Z06; 
Ornaments from ihr tomb of Mahmud 
**i 191 , „ 

GbuslaGhaEr Rennies, ii. [&2 
GIiTiHi^-dln Tugfahk T L 276 
cm ( Major R.j, copies of Ajanli paint- 
[ii^s by p ir 196 rrei* 

Girau Hill Stupa, L 101 ii.' 31 ; 

shrine of the Jain*, J, 30; Temple 
of Ncminillip 1. 261, iL 324 VasEu- 
poLa’s temple, 34 

Go-ku-pca tower it Tashi-lbun-pci, u 294 
Golkondi tombs, LL iSg, z^o, zSo 
G^mata, Gamnlirvaia o? fitarhftH* Jaitta 
image, aL 21, 72, 73 

Gondopbeme*. of Gudnphnja, king in 
Grind In a sa (oV, 4S*-P). L 221,222 
Gopat-gnfij, Temple at T iL 161 
(iupera,L 309, 330-546; at Ktimbacnnain, 
395 [ oF Cambodian Lean pics , ii. 379 
Gavardfaui^ temple of 11 ir.de vx at, Ii. 

159 ; cenotaphs, a 09 
Greco-Baktrians, L 37 
Greek art in Gahdhlra sculpluiep L 37, 

219 211p 157 


Griffons, iL 037, 443 
GudivscU nisned btupa, i. 34, £3 
Guduptuim. 5 e* G ondoplwme* 

Gujarat, Saracenic wrchttixlare, iL iM; 

Historical account, 239:246 
GutimpaJlc rock - temples, i. 34. 

155. ^5^ *wf*. 

Gupta dynasty (320-540 a,d.). i. ii, 23, 
24, 30; Capital, 5oo, 301s ii. ru, 
136 

Gllrkha^, l 276 

Gsmivayinlttri dliwajastambba, i. 54S, 
iL Eil ; pavilion At, 79 
Gwsibii, Jainn rrjtk images, Li. 4$ t 
temples, 137 ; Chatnibhuj temple, iy7 h 
140 E Sis-Babdp IJ7 P 13S; Teli-ka 
Mandir, 139, [40 [ Temple or daigeb 
of Sinriia's mother, 153 ; Taew t S 54 ; 
Min Singh s palsee + 175 Tomb i>f 
^lutcintni sd Gnu us, zgi ; view, zgi 
Gyia-tw* Tibet* golden temple at, i r 294 

Gy vospur, temple ai a iL 54, 55 


llmX nr stupas as, L % 

lijaihaagraatv^tdpa, in Top-dam,. L 93 
HaLfhbl in Mysore, temple at* i. 35, 
24l p 3S4 ; KedPemun temple, 444 ; 
view, 443; 1 loysalcsTum temple, pTan, 
444; restored view of the temple 
445 ; its varied design, 44* - Vttff of 
central paviEi*.n r 447 ; mcoa&Um of 
animal frie^eSp 44S : iL 3^6 
llanamkonda or Anansko«a3 T grewl temple 
of, L +32 ; vie w of doonray } 433 
I EuianiuLh shrine, Ka-^irabp i. 267 
J larsim - iltiditya, king, i. 25 P fld, 320, 
iL i r I 

Ilnhmagar inscriptiOEtp i. 222 
IJiUhbgmnpba inscription of Khiravela* 

■L 10, ir 

Uemadpanli temples* iL 14S and Mate 
Ueta-Da^ge viMrm it TolonnAniwap i. 
24S 

llidda ot Hadi Eupe h L Sg, 91 ntfi 
Hiiiijk)!, Buddhlsc mi^bni to, i. 6E* 
S6 7 x^rchiteciure, 35 r-301 
Htndfl five lelimons sects, L 17^ mi* 

—— temple at ilankurSl, [ r 15 
History of Indin. i, fi.9 
Hiuen Tsiang* Chines pilgrim, L 25, 
5&J 76* 93, to3 ; AS AmaravatE, 133"; 
m South Indkj 2ot T 239, 241, 270, 
272, 275 * in AsAitt, 2&1; 29;, 3oS. 
519, 557 ^ +2G ia + n nwTk, 31, a 21 
HokaLo Semple, nfli Nam, Japan, li P 499 
Lla-nan, Clucta, Esuldbisl temple^ iL 461 
Honeysuckle n-rfiammjt, L 57, 5S 
Hr>rtyjt tempi Bp Japan, u r 466 4S9, 493, 
496 1 plan of pagocb, 497 i section. 
49 S 

Huy sola BalUla kings, L 35 
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Hfcl or k Tet M of flftpaS, tr 70 and 

MS. ii- 344 . 34 ^ 347 * 35 ^ 3 ^ 3*4 
HtlchchhlmalSlgtidi temple, at Aihole, jL 

119 

HiimiyUa Simla, Lomb of, at Old Delhi, 
ii. igo 

Ellinas, EpluhslitCSi Li Z4 p 31, 221 
Husbknpur tthlft, L 263 nplt 
HuvLsbka, Kushan king, L 77 , 93 

IEJI.A ii e m ’Ad ll Sj t ah, mosgae and tomb 
of, at HiLjipiir, iL 372 
Ikc-gami tempi*, near Tokio, Japan, ii. 
499 

Images, worship of, j. 222 
Imimhcra, at LQtkrk>w T ii, 328, 329 
Immigration*, L If-JI 
India, inducement to the study qf its 
architecture, i. 3-6 ; ita history, 6^31 ; 
sculpture. 35;, mythology,38; statistics, 
45 

1 Southern, uo^itisGictpri,- reciirtis. i. 

31 

-, Western, ita architect tire, ii. 117- 

131 

--, Central aad Northern, ii. 132 

-. Further, Burma. ii. 339-370; 

Cambodia, 371-403,* Siam, 404-413 ; 
Ja^a, 414-44^ 

Indian Saracenrestyles, ii- 186; dfritbns 
cfstyfe and their iMLnlndarits, (.88-zga, 
A*? ArdiltecWre 

- early school of iut 1 L zzz 

Inda-Aryan or Northern slyEe. n. S4; 
reasons for the iertn+ £5. " Sr* Aichj. 
Lecture 

Iiulra Sahkh cave, Elfiifl, LL fg.ji 
InLiitt marble {pieira dtjr.i: work. iL 
Jofi. 307, 316 

Ionic pillar from ShahdheiS. L 21S: order, 
EL 129 

/ViWt* roofs in China* rL 45^ 456. 

4&4h 473 . 4^6 f 488, 500 
Iron pillar nt Mcbaraulj, Old Delhi, ii, 
107 . 1 M. snj-m ; at DMr, 247; iron 
beams at Ksmamk, 107 
IsEipok tope 3 i. 92 

Isnmmuniya rock - tempfe, .Anuradha- 


s pru, i. 242, -4S 
['immdu-d-dailkh'a 


'a tgptnb, Agra, ii, 305. 


, WI , * , 

Ittagi, S*i*m temple at, L 424;, 455 

{ ATsA.Sft (Chandi ■ LempEft T jiva, ii. 433 
aga ■ Mohan or Mandip, ii- 93, 99, 
102, IO& 105, toy, log. 110+ 1 ] 7 
Jagannill. temple, i. 64, ii. 94., lofl. 

] rq; tower, no, 115 
Jlra»0*P«* 5 thp, i. 34, 8a 1 S3 
[ago sample ri_hnndij + Iava t ii, 440 ; 
plan, 441,443 

Jahangir, emjjcroi;* iL 176 ; bis buildings 


at Labor, 303; desecration of his 
tomh. 304, 305 

jaina ArriuleetnTC* it, 3; id lied la 
Bad didst, 6; region dominated by the 
Style, 7. Sa Architecture 
—— remains in KjaEinga and Oriba, i. 
^4 ifitftpa at Malhura, I Or; J a ina temple 
in Leyton, 229 J diagiam oFJuina porch, 
31 . 7 # temple. it FaiudakaJp 3351 at 
Aihok, 356 ; at Tini pp&dLkunraEn r 363; 
jaina caves, 179, iSo, 1&1 ig 2? 

ii* 9; symbols, 1 e ; temples in Dhdrwlr 
and BijapLLF disErieta, 23 ; at Falilinit, 
* 4 S Gimir. 30; Mount Abu* 36; 
3 t.anpur temple. 45 : Jaina images at 
CrHa 3 j.tr, 4S; U-mples at KhapLriho, 
49; tower at Chkor, 58, 59; modem 
style, 62 ; Jains in Soathrrn India, 70; 
temples aL N%da, 130 ; m Kimdalpnr, 
i 6 e tt.tfr 

Tains, L J5. 41, 42, 4 6 r 30^ ii. 3, 44 
faipur, in Orisiip iL 95; pilim at f L 
34^. it. Ill j bridgie, lit 
Takanadnaria, tepnted fticbltKt. L 442 
Jaialabfid t^ipes^ ±. S9, 91 

{ amadagni Lemplc ar Kaijniili, L 29S 
amilgarhi SQilptures, i. 113; mnnA»terj g 
209, 2io- plan. 212; Ccrinthuin 
ca |ritnk from, 214 - cell fa^ad e^ 216,24] 
Jumlnukejvaia temple, Tnchiaopolv, i. 
373 x 374 394 

Jmm'mostpiD,,jdui]pur, 11*32^; Ahmads* 
a 3 a ? ^ as] eleratknq* 231 - 
C hampa nil h plan, 243; Mandn, plitn, 
24S ; sotirtyard, 249 ■ Kulharga. 263 ; 
plan ? 264 ; elevation sedtnri Emd Tiewv, 
^5 j ByapiW, 269; plan, 270 ; section 
□f dome, 271; rathpor Slkil, 294; 
pE^n, 273 ; L>e1hi. jiS; Tier, 319 
Japan i HJchlCflcturr of, iL 4S6; temple^ 
49 *! nwtft, 494; pakoes, 499 
Jankandha ki-lKittliAk at Kdjgir T j. 75 ; al 
Gfrlyek, 76 

Jaunpar* style adopted at. ii. iSS r 19^ 
223 ; plan and view of the Jami 1 
Masjtd, 224; ijy Dirwia mosque^ 
M i J Atala Maijid, 236: Tombs and 
[■brines, 32^5 

Javij iL 414; hiiton-, 4iS; Bom. 

Budor, 42^449; Mendnt^S; Dieng 
plat™, 430; Bbfma, 431; Jabang. 
433 J Frambimsn. 435 ; Scw U| 435 ; 
LutntMff, 436 ; Sari, 417 * 

Bcning, 43S ; Snkn, 439; Jago > 441 ; 
PanaEaran, 442 

Jaj'a-sUtnbhas, pillars of victory. SL 194, 
2Dfi, 209, 260 

Jayavtjaya cave nt Udspgiri. iL 15 
|a.yeshtha temple. Kashmir, L 167 

J etawami aiiiri digaba, Atioradhapma, j. 

230, 232: tetnplej PoSointtarnwa, 24^ 

J hal rafmttaiiT reraims at, i 1^4 
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Jhinjhuwachpteway, L jj j, 312 
JdfLTfer, BraKmAtlicki cave, j, 199, iL 3 27 
Jupl Kishur tempEc at tirtfidihan, ii. 
158, ifil tta/4 

Juniigadh cavei, L 179, iSl .wte, li. 30, 
II: iamb, 331, 332 

Junuar* »va fit, h 6ft-159 ; plan arid 
seclirm of circular,, 137 - [6b 

K-iULTLs Minfr Cbakri, near, i. 6 s - topes 
near, $4 

KadphUe ( rr. Sa A. P.), 1. 42; coins ot 

,93 

Kailto letnpicj KEv'id, i. 327, 342-345 ■ 
pillar in* 346; of, 34 b, Eb 117, 
lilj 124^ r*6, 129 

KaiEasaniLha Semple at Ctmjivaram, L 

34 i 3 P 7 . 3JJ, J 57 JS9 
kokusanda, Kankasan, or Kntkuch- 
chhanda, jrri Euddhn before Gautama, 
i fi 3 Ji r 347 

Katin Musjtdp Delhi, ii, 219 
luoJiia, karka, or firtblp i. 324 
KIEiUokip Conned under* il. 359 
Ktlfi-Beniog temple, Java, is. 437 - 43S 
KalingMngaja, an old capita ii, r 14 - 
Kuluifapatum, l 64 
Kiilugumaljtj, fotb-ent temple at, ii. 22 
Kalyan, near Bombay, A mhaniAth tmtple* 
^ *47 

Kambuja people, I 30, iL 415 ; Kambnja- 
ileja, 373 naff 

Kano Elk, Orissa, smHMple, called the 
Black Pagoda ax, L 32a; restored 
elevation, 323; digram p]n.n p and 
scciLon, 324, it. 93 - filled yp wish 
Stones arsd Sand, 93 ; history* 103-107; 
r iron Ism in fr 107, zo$ r 247 J 
Kananjp ii. 196 ; mosque nt* 6£, 69,, 201, 
3 zS 

Kiinchs, KaiscEiipq raitip old nnmc <ij 
Cuajiviimm, t. 305, jo6 h 337. 421 
Kanjrni, 1* 297; view oJ temple fl s 
kjragrunta in. 299 
Kanhar, Ja&m Cares at, ii 39 
Kaiiheri cave^ i. 22, 213; great chakya, 
|62L view r^f rail in front, 163; capita] 
otaiftrtibEia, 164 : * Darbar Cave-/ iSa": 
cesnelery, 21J 

Knoishka, Kachan kirm and paiinft of 
Bnddbwm, i. 32 ; hrs «*, aq r 2t9n 
222 ; d^rba at FcsHwar, 64, £5, S6- 
S^; coins, 93-95; V* 

Kan till-til a eacavatjiins aL Malhtald, i 
S3 note 

Kantanagar tempIe T it, 139; fie Wl i6q. 

m 

Klawlymni dynasty frrr, 70- jj b.c.'., i. 

21 

Kapadvin;. Kirtluumbha at, ii, 136, 
137 ; tank, eSj 
Kapdava&tu, Nepal, L id 


S” 

KkipurdigtiL or Sbahbsugubi, Afoka in* 
^ sen pi ion I *i, L &a 
Karhid, cares at* ii 124 
Karkala T colossal jalna slulue at + ii. 72, 

, 7f 

KarJc, cave at, 1, 59 ; eapiiuj of Lion 
pi Ltar K 6 q ; u ml 1 rel111, 70; wi>oden .screen,, 
1.34 jebnitya, 142 -I 4 S; cor 3 section and 
plan, 143 ; view of eultrinr, e^pI i of 
snterior ± 146 ; Lionptg|af t 147 ; ficrnrtSp 
151,163 ; n. 344 

Kama Cbanpiir cave, Bihar, i. t 3-9 
Kitinak temple at Tbebes, rL 3S2 
Karir, ct Vanji* Ftolcniy'i ’ Karoimj/ 
cadent Cbcra capita], ]- 3 o& 

Kashmir, its ar eh [Lecture n L 231-272 ; 
writers thereottp 232 ; j^culior form rd 
templet mad pillars, 255 j startin E - 
pi.imL of it^ architeclutfll bistori-, 25S 1 
Temple of Martdnd, 239-264; AvanlL- 
pur # 264 ; Btmniyar, 266 ; other 
examples^ 267 j Temples hear Bind 
].sdan KMe, 270; ^Vo^SI(le^ arehl- 
lectqre, mosque, ii. 105, 333-335 
Kasia, escaTatmnit nt, i + 175 
Karras Ht, Kat^pa or llaLhalrRa.. the 
Buddha before Gan lima, i 63, ii 
34 ? 

Katakp in Orissa, sack of, ii. ijj * 
Makond De:i's ptrLacCj fsa 
Katas temple, E^njdlla, p. 270 
K aihmidd di , Kepjl t Eitiildingi, u 274, 
2^76 

JiautiB- llmmidau dagnl^a nenr Sacaicuc 
S4f ^ 

Kawasaki. JttfMJl, belfrj* il p ii. 499 
Kedarervat lemple at tfaiehid, l 442 ; 
view, 443 

Kesariya, Tirhnl, ruins of a lope, t, 70. 
147 ^ 

Khaiipm, near SJelhi „ mosqaeat, it. 210 ; 

tomb, 217 

Khajuntho, J^-inn temples at, ii 4^54 ; 

« ihantai temple, 52 j 95 - 96 , 103 ; Uind^i 
temples, 140 ; KdmTarya MaMdei.ii 
temple 141 ; Tiew, 142; pLm t 143 
KhiilitiCp (he, it. i^7 P 19 j 

Khanriagirf, jfainatarei, ii, 6, ij; [tlan, [n 
KharaveU^ king of KaEitipn., Si. n 
Ki.nivi. mvas at, i ( ; 9[ [S;r< ]70 

*W^1 200, 204 * 

Kho^ibdd, Benia,* =HhMecture oi ij. 

_ 46 S, 4 S 1 

KEtosni IL, king of Per^U* i. 42 r 
Khotaiij BuddiUjt atitiqmties in, i. 
lihnrdsian minarets, ii, 203 
Kh ^ja JsMn 5 i mosque at Byap^x, ii. 

Ktdal temple. Tint, ii. 44 s 
Ktrugfuma or Bafjnith tctnpfe, ii. 297 . 

29*1 

Kiri Digaha, Bftkimianiwaj i. 243 


f 
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A IrifimubAa or Gorgon fii r g, ii- ijQ, 355 
KirttL - a tambhns, at Woranged, I. 434, 
435 : at Diuoh, Li. 136 ? G&Lagiisarh, 
Pftlhnri, Eran, MqdheHi., etc., I 
137 ; at Rajnagar, 184 msflr 
Koii t minar at, ii. 260 
Kolhapur, relic box found At, L 100 
Konlguiuana Or Kjmaknmu.nL* in Burmese 
Oaunogon, Ihe second Buddha before 
GanUm*, L 63, iL 347 
Kondane chiiityn cave, i. 134, 137, 148, 
. r 49i 158 I VEhiru, 179, 1S0 
KondlVti, in Salsetie, Bnddhist caTe^ 
ctatlya, L 131 199 

Koravasgula temple, Mysore, i. 44! 
443 

kora, ii. 487, 497 
Kcmluku, Ncpfllese^ L 279-280 
KotA, mausoleum at, ii. [69 
ko'ila tomb, Delhi, il 2IJ 
Kfohaii, Andhra king, inscription of, in 
Caveat Nisik, l 183-186 
— temple, at Patiln* i. 582-383 
Ksbatrapos of KathiAwnd and Malwu, L 

Kublai Khun 1 * mi'ssfon of Pagan, E 
356, 36a 

Ku^Bnddhhi klv^i, Konkin, i. 2 n 5 
Kuyatk=6 rdmn d^Lgihi, AnuridbapunL, 
i. 237 

Kukkunur, lemple? n(, i 426 
Knthajga^ E 189, 262; mosqne, 263 ; 
pbn, 264 n half clc^tioa and view, 
265 ; ftoiar, etc., 266 
Acells, ii. 43 

KumboktmnSj i + 394; GopUliitn ot 
gale-pyramid at p 395 
Knnamob, Otstle ftl T Japan., ii. 301 
Knndsjpur, JftinA temples m, E 64 mw* 

_ 161 IWfc 

K U tikurnabide vs, built Buddhist temple 
at laikshmervaj, in 70 
Knmgndu temple, i- 4^7 
KuruvatT] temple, L 429-431 

Koshan kings, L 30 

Kunnafi, where Sikya-sinha dlifd t L 17 
Kutfaodaw or ** thousand ft ad one 
FEnda*" it 351 
KyioHekv temple, ii. 355, 363 
Kyuak-Langyi temple at Anjarapufu, iL 

ir J 5 i- 3 SJ ^ - 

kyanng of Burmese MdnasLerv d ii. 357, 

LadrazvJ monastery, Liksu, L 292 
Lubol, Jallingh'a buildings at d xL 303 ; 

Bid^babl mosque* 304, 321 
Lajji Tisss^ Sinhalese king (59-49 

Lakkundi, temple doorway, l 418-429; 

Jaina temple at, ?L 23, 24 
Lakshmeivar temples, l. 42K 


Lakshmi or Sri godde*i of formne K l £c\ 
E 428 

lii Dafwsza mo^ur, Jaunpar, E 22| 
Latilidstyft.MukiapLda + king of Kashmir 
!725 7 ^ A.D.f, i. 26* 2*3 2^ 7 . 

270, 272 

Lamasarie* in Tibet* L 292 
Lnnklrifnft dinaha, Amiri dhapura, i, 
a *35 *3? * capital, 23G 
LaakeA-am Eempte m Kadis, Eluri* 
pillar in, ih 126 

I 4 t 4 , or Buddhist inscription pillars, L 
54 ; examples, 5^60 
] .a 14 riy? Narandgarh lat, L 57-58 
Lemyet lina temple at l J rome d ^ JSJ. 
. 3M- 356, 3^0 
Zftfif: cave, E 9 wa/e 
khfcsa, L 290 ■ monaweryor Pctald *i f 292 
Lingoiija or Great Temple as Bhtnran. 

erar, E #MQ5 t log 
Lion piltiur at Kdile, i 147 
Loba Alah^paya, monastefy, Anuradba- 
para, L 238-239 

Lokaaandft pagDda, Fa^in r ii. 343 
Lciiims Risbi cave r Bcbr, L 43!; 

Jij*dc, 131 s plan, 132 j 113, i+S, 169 
Lotirlr Hemndj.ta.Dti temple, i| T 148 
Lopliabufb teotpla a.t t Siam, ti. 411 
Loro-Jonggfang tcmplea T Jilva T ij. 433, 436 
Lucknow architecture, ii. ji4; The 
Martiniere, 325; iiegnjsi Kothi, 326; 
view* 357; Imimhara al, 32S ; plan, 
J 39 

Lambang temple, JAva, E 456 

MACriAKTOFITJ W r Serpent temple at, E 

444 

Mackenzie 1 , Col. Colin* IFldtan reses-tcllea 
and dm Wings by, E 415 
Madia ilokm^tenijde at Brirwlitbaii, ii 
157, 161 tuft 

Madras, prei ftLiing style In the presidency, 
L 41S-4S9 

Madura, l 34; congest of, 303, 
l p eru.tn^E temple at, 33S-339; History + 
385; plan of Tiramalai KayyalT's 
dmnltrl, 3^7 ; pillar in d 387 ; view m 
the hall, 389 ; Plan nf t}^ great temple, 
39£ ; pftlace, 41 j; plus,, 4>3 i ball in 
palace, 414 

M^bribbii rati, L so-13, 39 

Maltabodhi tenapk, i. 78; imit*lion*; 

2Sa 1 lMahAbsiudjJ t E t64 

MftbAd caves, i. 206 

MahAdeva temple at Patati, Nepal, T 
2S2p iSj 

>rabarisbtia. the Martha country, E I ty 
Mahi-sati or NecfObolis, ii, 164; at 
Udaypur, |fi^ * 

Matkisena's, paril ion, An aradEmpujB, 1.241 
JLahdsep stupa at Mihin toJe, i, 23B 
MflM-vibAra of the fkKree d i. 24 ^ 
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Mahavira, last Jain* TirLbankara h i, 41, 

■3?. B. 5 

Wafc4iPMM, or Buddhist history of 
Ceyinuii a. 7, 224 ; boplioms of 

srruclures in it F 6 j r 21^.^3% iL, 
357 

S Li he;war h gtuic af, jj. 1S2 
Mahijida and SanghamiLta F iiri^siDnari 45 
IP Cevlon* i 6?, 113, 23*!, -43 
MnJijpala, inscription of, Silmatli, 1. 73 
■Vf&tu&MsaEa, a rf^m nn, jj, 125 
Mahmud ol gjhaant, SpnandLh ttfrtlpEe 
riestrcyed hy, LL 35 f Sucked Mriliurfi, 
191 ; Lorntj. 193, 194 
MahmndalKL^ T Tomh of Muhirck Samd, 
n«ir, ii Z4j, 244 

Uaiapoliit, ancient city in Jaffa. Li. 430 
M.-ikunda Dwi's palace oi KaLak. s] 
na 

Malabar, snake-worship in, L 43 mat. 
MoJmy peninsula, anacm Malaya-deftt, 
aj. 374 KctfF 
Mai n, ,y« M fjltjt 

Maiwji, architecture of. ii. i£ 8 p 246-3*2 
MiimliapELRminr 1 Seven FagodaVi. 34 j 
™“* at, EI4 171-172, 2(7, 24B, 
3 * 7 * 33 ®; Shore temple,, Jfii, 362, jj, 
■ IE ™*S B,y-relief, L 34 r, \L 1-5 : 
rikviEinn and -tamblm at, 79 j Roof, 

140 

^FiittL-Htftinbha at Sravajia, Bclgola, ii. 7 c 
Mandalay, monastery at, ii L 3^ 
Matnhipas, M inAph. gj l 
Mflmdapejwttf Beaht nanicaS ctv Bf L log 
Mattupj dpj Lai of Maim&, its archiTtc- 
lure. ii. m, 246; Jami' MariH, 24S; 
Palaces, 250 

MnnralachelL pagoda, Bur mu, ii, 356 
Muniky.iU (npci r f. 8S< 90 , 94 - 59 , Jj? : 
Kelje casket, gg 

Manj LLtrl P a Bod hlsai turn, L 175 
Msxunoda ebaityn cave, L 156-137 
Minsangb IL, chief of Aiuher t ii. I177 
Mart^i Keiarj r Orissan kitu^ ii h a 12 
Wirtind, temple of, i. 254, 355, 359-364, 

a ^f u ; 1 Phoi r L 259; view,. 260 ' 
ctmtrnl edJ of court, 261 . date, 26:3- 
263 j Niche with f^ure, 263 - Soflit ef 
KTcb, 464 

Martin j^re, the, al Lucknuw T ti. 324 ^326 ; 
View, 323 

Mashita (Midmou}* F&kce of KWn 

Fkn-iz at. if. jpg 

Maastm, Mr* C. y eapkirmticm of the 
Jalalabad topes, by, | r S9-91 
Matbia nj Louriya N avandgarb Lat, a. 57 
Mathura, jlinastrips and rail at, f, no; 
Sculptures, 1 iS n if. 6 : Krishna worship. 

2At of, ii. toS ; Sacked by Mibimad 
(if Ghazni, 191 [ Temple ddtruyed by 
Ajirangilb, 321 

Mitzis, inures of* at Jijpur, ii 111 

VOL, II, 


Makijya dynasty 410-1 fio jtc|, i. ifrai 
Mechanical skill nf the Cambodbni* ii. 
43g 

Medina wooden architecture ef T ii 
Magasihenes T Mmbasaidor uf Selenkos to 
CEsafidmpupta Maury 11, i it} 

Melmrauli arosi pOMlj, Old Delhi, l $q ¥ 
[l 307, 20S and mat 

Mendan^ KarnLibin H now Praanbitnafl, 
Jara h ii. 433 

Mendut tempEe, Java, li 419, 43a 
Mere, Motalll, ii. 29, 349 
MihLntaEe, Ccyton^ digabas at, i P J3S 
Mihinikulfl, liima king^ i P 34, 222 p 27 a 
Msb bibs 01 QLbla-v In itaoKjuciS, Ei 197* 
par rim 

hj Lilian Mahal], gateway 1 Bijapiir d ii. 278- 
279 

Minin and mhurds: Surkh and Chfl-kri 
near Kiiljul, L 61 ; GbaznS, ii, 193, 

l 94 1 QtltS-s 20|; Of mosques 20$, 214, 
225 ,237 3 GaUTj %S 9 + Samaia, 469 
| Mingfiti, circciLaf pagoda at T ii 349 ; 
vi^w, 553; Miugfln pd^, 351, 425 
MamaVeli digaha. Ad U ra dha pura, l 23d 

iwitj 2$\-2$2 

. Modhei^ Sun temple at, ii. 37, 106. 
136, m r 230 

Moggaiirui. or Maudgalyayap^ relic* oh 
* i- &S, 71, 117. 

Monajsterica or VHttns, i r 170 ;Gandbira d 
log t Tibet, 391 ; Burma, ii. 363-36^^ 
view, 368 J Fekin r 462 
MonnEiih^ at Dlmipnr, L aBS 
Moon sin net, — ardAmrAandra — tliPtS- 
holdj, i. 240> 241 nait; 430 
Mori p^litoe of Ratnasingh t nt Olitorgadh, 
iL 170 

Mortar, Oan-iiBcra nf* ii 
MnsqatS r Adinahi il 257 ; Agia h Jf?; 
Atilnndnbad + ajq ; Ajmir„ zip { 
BhaiDch, 241 ; Bijajnir, 269 ; Cambay. 
2413 Qrimpinlt, 242 j DeJhi, 31a? 
Dhilr,, 24^ 3 Dbolki, 144; Fathpnr- 
.Sikri, 3p5 - Gaur, 1571 Jaunpur T 22 4 j 
Kabin Masjid, II9 ; Ka^binir, 333; 
KnlLfiiga, 264; Mandii, 14^ * Mfmtpcr, 
Ahm*dlM4 ; Muhafk KMVj, 
236 ; Ouih, 20a ■ Wkhej T 233 
M-mi >In^ad, Agra, ii* 317, 32a; View 
in courtyard. 31S 
^frdkih temple. 5aLrunjaya t ii. 30 
Muubnt, M.j Researches in Cambodia* ii, 
371 r 

[ ud^ibLcEri h jaitia lemplei at T ii. 75-77 ; 
riliaR, i. 2®P, LL jS t &z ; Tombs, So 
Mughal archIteetTire 1 LL pSj ; Originality 
i>f Lbe buddings^ zlf^ ; Works of Shut 
Shah. l36; Ak^r T 2SS-302 ; J^ibin- 
gir h 302-307 ; ShSH Jabin, 307-320 ; 
'Alamgtr. 3™'323 ? Mysore andOadh d 
3^3>3=9 

2 K 









index, 


MirtiDimn£d Ghouis, tomb of, at Gwaltar. 

Sir I 

Muhammadan, poptlliiion* L 4 & y ■ 

Architecture, styles of, ifiB, 

Qihhs irt faina temping ii, 2S; 
Deslnicuyn of temple^ B7, £S P tzi 
Maksud wirf, pflkrs in, it. 55 ; QmwftdL 
inmuu of* 13? 

Mnkhfliin£am 3 semples at, iL 114 
MukJttagiri + Jain* temples m T ii, 45, £ 2i 

Maktcnvu* tempts oF f m Bhitihanftfwiir. 
* 

- luloip ed the Sail tacgCi leiiLble at, i. 2T& 
Mycenae, tomb at, i. 365 ; Treasury, 
3 **- 3 iJ. 3*5 

Mjiestn, tow bat, 1 313, ji 4) n t6? 
Mysore, Hindu temple#, j, 437-4 ;p: 

Architecture, ti. 150, 3:3 
Mytholc^y of the Hindu*, L tf, 38-45 

Na ^a. y opie, L ||, 4j f M{} . Sn[Jfe 
dmuitiw, 44, 49j 64, laji |L ls 

[p 4 t fh Ceylon, i. 227, 242, 247; 



391 , 397 p *□!; Jiv», 4 44 
A aftHiuhorz stupa, i. 90 mete 
Nagaiakatakam_, an cleiiI capita). tL | j 4 
V 3 Mm s i_ 23.5 

A^girjana, Buddhist reformer, i, g.jp < 

N^4tjnDE p (lilt stul caves in EihiLr, i r 132^ 

Na^An Lcmp]^ near ± 354, 

fNigahmdb temples at, i£ i 4 g 
JJOa* 1 Japan, saldierf bofmek* at p ii. 

Nafopiiu, kin £h j. _ijS- C*v c *| 

K I £j' lS6, S in, |gj 

K it t&" m Klvi Cr ^' i!j ' )CiimbQdia ’ 
It, ; n.4kbffTi Vat* 1S2 JV* 

Angkor TllOm and Angkor Vat 

Nilanda,Buddhist monastery,;, 170wife 

1 7.3 ■ -It 293 

AH Oder, Sikh Delira at, ii. r6» 
Naaaroa^wlpa tempi* * t iunm n , 

. .f- 15 1 

Nlln-Gungi, colossi] statue, ii. rc ?a 

■>» 

dJLi 


qrtuway ]. fli Rear 
! China, I, aS* r ii, 4 g 3 . 



Nasih^'Buddhiir «^n/ L 

Chaatya case ai s 140-1411 us IEn r 
*55. t«5,184: Vihims, r jS ^ 
lS 3 »SS t9J; Capital, 4 3 r ,S?fI - 

AitS-nmadtf, or dancing 65, j. gutd^. 


Tnamiap, aj Bhuvinerwar, ii. p: go. 

tea, ioj, 109 3 

Nat hi sung.™nng temple, ii, 351 
Aathukotiai Chettie, their Injuriei to 
Semples, l 376, 380 

Nangraha sculpture at Kanirak, it. at. 

IQq jjp 

Aiyyak dynasty at Madura, j, sSfi 
Aayyara of M*L»l»r, j, 276 ttpft 
Aegsprttam, Buddhist tower at, i. 11 
r *oS-207, 307, 30a * 

"«*** c *“pt, <m Giruir, L 262, 

^ t .^ 1 '■ 3 7 $l Its architecture, 274.27; - 
Lstory, 2J5 *77 , Stupas or chWaV 
III' Irfans a&S Temples, 2Sq. 

l? 9 - 3 1 J? a P“ l:d eon lection 
with hanafa, (, aS6, iL 7677, S3 
Agaltwe Aadauog.payi in Myingyaj, 
p Dtmce, 11, 342 y 

Lal d i. 59 

5 'i&S’’/^5 c i,t ie "*p^, ii 

4 * 9 i 49 ° . Mausoleum of leya^u, any ■ 
temple at, 495 ’ w * 

S£*3EfffiayB;?;«l 

■qsaft taaxg 

H^odha or Suditna, Bihir ease, L 

al Benilr «» H- 177.178 
Old Delhr, rums at, g. soa n_ 

Otders, Chisical. misapplied, ii. 324-320 
or a Column Cm , 

' m ’ ’■ 4? 1 i J*tna laeej, jj. 9; 

!tmpICS - t r6; 

Ornament, honeysuckle, at Allahnbdd, i. 

k;d. t0m thc Mahmud at 

_ bhaznl, u, [ 9 j 

0«a, temples at, ti. 56 

°£?5S ““ "““““t. i. xn 

Ondh, architecture in, iL ton, i S t.s Z c 
O araden’s tomb at Surat, h 3 ^ J 

Padijanabiu, -a name of V ls hnu. iL 127 
Pae.stum, Doric otde, at, i. 25C ' 37 

J ^ ai] ' ^ af ™t riling effc ii., irft 

d6 *fX.V 3, 1011 T,fli#mto3 ' 

P;igoda.5, Hindu, L 322 , Burmese pavar 
^,.341 -35*; Siamese. 
jit .■ L[ ^' “*^® r 4 ? 2 k 474 3 Japanese 497 
^ . ”, , P ‘«‘W. ■ Honorary 

ponah of I he ^ Chinese, i, 105, tl8 , 

- 450, 47 i; Cant&w p 473; At 
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Pai-lte yiinHrtufii — 

PAtfi, *62, 47.1-474 ; At Am. >y, 47s S 
Japanese,. Teui-i, 

Fnithan, Andhra capita], i, 22 
Palaces, ii 169; AJlahilSladi^ 298 * Amber,, 
E77 ; Bunch, 173 % Cliitor, [71 ■ Chan- 
dragiri, L 417; Delhi, ii 309; 
Datriya, 173; Dig, 173; GwAliar, 
17; j Ldhnf, JOj Madam, L 412;; 
I'ckin^ ii 476, 4S25 Udaypur, 1 72 J 
UreM, 174 

Pa li CfawinG pogocbi, Pekin, ii. 464, 

469 

PMitkni, the Jainfl saertd hill ^aixunjayn 
near, a. 34* =5 3 * 

Fttllnvn di-ruHty of KandxL, i ’05=307, 

157 

Panatrirun lemplea, in Java, iL 44 2 ; 

Serpent temple, 444 
Pancbalingams, a. 374 itate 
Panchilwvura lempLe, near PiKrEUt, L 15a 
I'lindaras, the, L ll d 32 
Pbdjelton temple* Kashmir, i. 362, 367. 
2 &S 

A'jiVur, menhirs i. 4 2 
Pindyas of Southern India, L 51, 303- 
3oS r 385.386 

Panthcqn a dome of the, L 313 , ii. 373 - 

m 

PSpMlith temple at Pattudaksilj L 107 wit T 

321 , ii. 117-120 

E’ikakrama Mlm f. p king of Ceylon {1153- 
u <}6 Ajt,), i. a 3 +, 2 s 5 3 235, 344, 245, 

247 

Pimsnaih HW\ T Bengali J^Sim temples on, 
Ii- 44. 45 

Pansafalme.rv’aT temple, at BhllViUierfTir* 

if pa-97, ios P f 14-115, irS, 119, *55 
PwfoAfcipur ViMra, Kashmir, i. 2*3 oaft, 
264 265, 272 imf* 

Parirtirv-Lnn fignre of Buddha, at AjanLa, 
i. TO] ; At rolnnrtamua, 245 
Farjv-anath* 23rd Jiiru Tirtbaiikara, iL 5; 
Colossal Image 41 Elurii* 21 i Temple 
at Khaj mu h-s 49 

Piith^ Kashmir king {9A.D.), i. 

2&7 

P+mpfltin^ th temple, near KiltliEnmculu, L 

aia, 2S4 

Pilaljputra, Minty* capital, L ig, 64 ; 

Now Patna, 207 
Patau, AnluLuvada, ii 35G 
Faiin, Nepfcl, chftalyas at f 3 . 275, 377 j 
Temples of MiMdrm and Krishna at, 
233 

rvthin wyle, iL 196-214 : L+ter Pertain, 

214-221 

F'athins, the,, il 196, 210 ^ ; Their 
architectural g[ori« and career, 197 ; 
EiiLKiplci, 202 -221. Sa Delhi 
Palliari f RishtiHL-ula Fitsi.60 ; Temples, 
\l 133 


SIS 

FatCiLhamy*,. Lempte T Myrngyun dssiricr, 
ii 354 . j 56 

Frtiudaknl, temple of Papanalh aL r i r 3 j r, 
«■ II7-II®* 120; Great Vin)lpfck*ha 
Lempte of, i r 327, 352-355, ii. 131 : 
Other temples, i 355, 421 ; Jama 
temple, 3 lo, 355 - 356 , ii 33_ 

Pavilions. Ceylon, l 340-; Vijavananaj, 
4*7 I BeCdr, 44a j H+lchid, 447 ■ 

t.i t5 ra^jankeri, ii. 797 Sarkhcj, 2331 
Pekin, 4So 

I’lwApaH, Jaina tirtlin in Bihar, i, 130 
E'+yupyi and I'ay+itm, pagoda a! Frame, 
iL 342, 360 

PayAiiang temple, Old Pr&m.e, ii 353 
Paver, Kashmiri temple, L 255, 2-63; 
slew, 269 

Pegu (HansawaLi), Ii 35S ; Shive- 
Hmaitdan pag,xlft wt, 343, 3+4= *fG 
Pekin, cL 451; Temple of ConruciM at, 
45^i 474 ± Temple of Gn»t Dragon, 
45&-460; Emldhrst njomittiy at, 461 ; 
lemp]^ 463, 4S1 * bummer paJac« r 
near. 463-464, 48a i Fiigoda at, 477 - 
Buddha^ halls and Wnl T a - S.sli tuatla-, 
4 fj 4 »Tombs, 467 ; Pti-U Chwang ft^goda 
near, 469, 472; Pataces, 476 ; Tru- 
chm-cheng or Fur hidden city* 476 
T’ai -ho ■ Elen hall, 476-4781 Winter 
paj+ce, 4S2 

Pemtongdii, Sikkim, porch of tempEe at + 
1 297 ; view, 296 

Fcndants lo dfiOtci, L 317; In Tejahpita’s 
tcmp|e r if. 42 

Fend entire, from mos^ne at Old Delhi, 
L 220.221 ; Bijipir, \\, ^74 
Perse poll tan capitals,. 1. 138, 178, 215, 
3^0, ri. IS s Archi tectitre P 369-370 
PeniHiiU kings of' KeraEa or I 'heiH, L 34, 

30& 

Peru mil nr Vl=.hnu F H. 359 % Pprnm.nl 

temple at Madura, i. 339 
Periir, neaj KuimLiULLr, dace of porch, ii. 

397 p Compound pillar al* 395 
PcEle3k=payi, pagoda m Barma, ij P 342 
Pbim^tsakn, temple at Aogkn-r Thom, 
_, iL 374, J76, 399, 400, 4 p- 
I nncrtn Qitsor, Brahmnskal temple, 
Cambodia, Ii, 380. 39^ 40a 

Penh, CAp^lal of Cambodia, l| p 376 
Phni, a stupa, in SiAm, ii.. 407, ,*09 
Phra-chedL, ^07, 408 
Phrahaj), Buddha's footprint, in Sians, 
iL 40S and nMi 

Fhra P*fipou3+ temple at, ii, 407 
‘ Fielra dura 1 ^uik at Agra, Ii 306 and 

1 Pigeon Monastery^’ of Chines pILprim^, 
i- t^x, 40S-43D 

PiilMS; Ajuilt i, iqi t 194, 1951 Amiri- 
Mul d i-i t Afnntipiir, 2655 BaraB, ii 
Ceylon^i 235,236; Chandravtti, 
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451 

Pullyan-kntamap minis of, near Annj*diia- 
L 2:9 Mtir 

Ptflomari., Andhra Uni, L 147 
PtlndnrlVa, Jaina tempt a of, ii, 2$ 
Farina literature, L £ 

-KiLi Masjid, Old Delhi, ii. 2S6 

/W/. a shrine, i. 29S 
PorS, ii 94.95, »5-^S Hm of I™. 
Hath tcmpEe at, tq8j View of ttrtrw, 

IICF P 

Fyitthi( t spire of a Burmese psLijGiia, ii. 
35 7 | 3**, 569 

QadjIaw-kasl l masque at Gam, ii 2*6 
Qaisar Fs^h d Lucknow^ ft 516 

in UfKipu, AJmadibftd, 

_ L|. 2 J2 

QatbMinif, Ddbi i], rgS, im, 20^207 : 

Mosque 6S. IqiS-iOf, 2B3 " ' " 

— SiW djGd^ly, ii, s% ; OdOm-d- 

Dtn That, 196, 205 

BLAliHi A or i^Cnya Amfij Lit, u 57 


Fihart [r^iifu^— 
jj- 431 Dtlhi s 207 ; E]ephsmui p 129^ 
Eiud, 136; Elan* L |oi ; Falhpm- 
ii. 394 i Hnntrmkonda, L 4 j 5 
and ir^-r; Jajpar, ii ur; Kaiuk T L 
304; Kashmir, 15&; Maduri, 5S7 ■ 
MimLHapomm, jjr - Nistk, jBc f 
iSS ; Pmi r 2RQ ; jrtruLgar, 257 ; 
Tanjut, 366 , Tetter* 399 
Piprahw.i, itupL, L 79 
Piiakat^TaTbp or library, Pagan* EL ii6, 
35 ? 

PttaEfchori Cbftto* cayc, j. 134, 137.13$, 
14s, I49: Sphinx capitals, F&9, 250 
Fokmtannrm Ceylon, i, 3^ 244.; Extent 
Md epoch of its lamplcs* a44.i1 a; 
E xfljnptes T 245-249 
Poona, Skin rock-temple near, sL I jo 
Porches; AtnwipiL 56; Chidambaram,i. 

376 ; Delhi, ii, 07 ; Jaina, L 317,31s 
Potala mfiti&glkrf, Lhasa* i. 292 
Fr wdflfai iittfi dr^iinminhulauirj' pasianc 
iaa temple, l 237, 322, 427, jL «, 
54 ? 15& 

Frab-khan temple, Cambodia, if. 574-474, 

Przh ViheaTp temple of, iL j$o 
JWhban temp!^ jaTa, ii. 33, [3* 
4^-420, 433 

Prasat rstnpEes of Cam bodn* p i, 246 
Prieoo Oipilals, L 230 
P^ome, Ptt or Pf I, early capital of Burma, 
t ^339 

Prppylans. ii. 225-227 
Praatnag, Java, brick temples i;r # ii. ^2 
I'ttlastipn/a, old name of Polonnajtawa b 
L 244 

PulLkoiiji r. and IL, Chulnkya kin^ l 


Ratfle^ Sir stnmfcrd, guvernur of Java, 

Rrfh? ^ * i9, 442 ’ 

Kaik, Buddhist, 1. 55, ioa; Amatiirati, 

f 3 t ; Bharaut, tQ$ k 104-l.jq r 

BodhGjiy^ 103104; Kanbcri, f6j; 

Math urn. Ho; X.=L^b n 115 ; .Sitichi, 
102, Ul-112, 113 
Kija^rtha caves, EiMr, L 129 
RsjrtilmJ (empr e( Bhniranirwar, jj. nr 

n p> m ioj 

Rftwnudxap^ldof n j£It 
hLjittt-stajnbhas t!ti l 137 

^ cr 

Rima. Orificd h cto> t +3 . 

the e*p!ons of, 10, i r 
Rauw&ya-dfr;*, Cohntrj', ii 374 nsle 
a^ttnw ave it Eluri, «. iaj. l3 ,j 
Kfaenw tsimpfeat Gidi^, L 4 s 7 „l/' f 
Kimc-vjtram. ^ Lcmp | e off L jSo; 

Pkp, 381 ♦ Ji, difneniiciris, 3S* ; 

Co»f , jioj , p 3 S 3 : View Sf centra! 

3 ** * 3 * 3 SS, a. 3S3 

Kartinarar, temple ^ h 254, iL 1^5 
R&EnKne temple at T,hisa+ i. 502" 
Eampttrwa Lai, i. 59 

Kashmirian kino (rr> H 6th 

ceru. A.p r }, j. i55 ( 263 if^ fh 272 pic/dT 

kangoon, bhw^ DngOEi »t t L S 3l 6g ? ii. 

342 7 346 - 347 : P^odn at T 54S 

^ nj 'P n ^ ,b ii. 13 

KAohka mine fiLve, Udaya^rij. iL fi, T2 . 

RftniLt Shifgh D f the Paojib, i. 16 i 

3^ Sa ^ P at ^ dI,EWjul «*T L 250 


RW^n,^. a , 43 . 4S . T'l an , 4 -, 
'itw«n, 46 t t 5 o, J3 3j 3 sg 3 

T r M^ ***& 4t * 3 - SI 

kinelJtlm ’ i3 7 - 

M4 "** Jla P ,nm ‘ L ' 7 = t 517 , 
K»iM.dngh’i pidace ai Chitdrgarlh, ii 
RivahB 'kii-khai Give *t E 1 M. ii. Ml 

47 «^ Lr ^’ ^ rcd to - VJinil(l1 ' ii- JS, 

K«| Pidace »t Lhasa, i. aoj 

R t of, j. 6i, 

65 , 88. Oftinbudo-n and depok^r^ 
of the rekea, 63,6^,68 ji me 1^ 

*"^het v a93: K«Mme’|S5 

U. 3 + Discovenc^ of, it. ^,n 7 

1hT J r S , , IWp:f0r archit « t «ml display 

Rh*^ at, ii, i 37 

Rbcu-igatb, ii, l8S ^ J/ 

Rtvcf -eoddesser, temple of the, i. 345. 

R £ d *£" 1 bdd S« of the Gmliotians, 
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Redeem icmplo^ ii. 12Q-131 
Roman domes Mid arches, 1, 31^ 316 
K,oof at Chand rilYati, ii, 133; At Mimulk. 

B unin f Tell * kx .Mandir, eEc_, (40; 

■ooring diagrams, L 313-3153 Bengu] 
curbed style* ii. 254- Chinese* 451.-453 
Kudc-stone tnanumcn ii K i, 42, 41 r 
Rudmil:icruin, Kshfltiapa king, ii. 31 
RummmdcE Lit, j, 59 
RqHnsiveTi dagaba, L 230-232, 240 

S.ftHL'KTEGfs .. r Subakia^ln (977 997 
Arn.RfQundt:! of the tihftzlnnwi ovn*sty. 

ii. IQ 1 

Silfdaj Jang, tomb of, near the Ouib. ii. 
c M-J*4 

Sahadev* and .Yakuk Rath, MumalLi- 
% pnunt, L 356 

Sahaarim p tomb of She? Sluli ui., iL 
t ai^, 293 

St 5 Lephen.--, Wftlbrtmlf* ftstnjbknc^ to 
Hindu plans, L 31S 
-^T Thomas, the apostle, £. 30, 133 
‘SklnlnteB dynasty [650-320 L 15- 

I6> IQ 

JalTa worship, L 43, ii. ioS; Temple at 
Fubtmamwa^ i, 3 4 Sj in Nepal, 277: 
fufuMyalasa, iL, 144 tt$/f 

Sajjatdkvu, m Skip, temples ar r it, 408, 

4 !1 

-Sikas, SkycMim invaders* L 31 
Sdkym monastery in Tibet, L 293-394 
Sdkyaibimi, the" Buddha, L 16 *7^ 17c 
280; Reties oh 64-65, 79-So; future,’ 
z 9 z t 293. H 3 
^altmgajb, Delhi, ii. 2Sf 
fedscLEe cares, I. I99--2DO 
Sfduvankappam, tiger caveat, i. 333, 34 j. 

34 * | 

Sima Ja taka, i. 213 

Samara on the TigHs, minaret -XI , ii. 468. 
469 

Samarkand buildings, u. 2S6 

Samel Sikbar nr Parasnath hil\* U- 44 

SrfmpjuTJiiai,. Taina stiWo-i, | 

54 "**. 130, it jfi, 29, 35, 54 „ Bi , t J: 
SamiidragopTii, kmg («>, 370-380 A.p, ) t 
2jh 24 * JD6 j Inscription, 57 
Stm-yai monastery* Tlbet p i P 293 
Sani dWtt, in Kathfcwar* i, 179 and 
Safidii-KanikhedfL, great stupa at, i, 22 
* 4 * 66-/0; View,. p!ao and section, 

69; Rails at, 90, Itfz, ni-ixo, 250; 
Gateways, 37, E 04-110, li. tj6 i Small 
stupa, 1, 11 1 112 1 Torans, p j Af r j e . 
^CnlpttaieSf, I 2 J* ?22; I^Es* 59; I n , 
«nptiouj, 1 13 ^'/< p 114; Chaitya, pa 
Saflgam crvao temple at h^tadakat, ii, go 
Sangalsudo, tempEe at Tddaiji, Kara, iL 
494 

SanEhiMvriUu, sister of Mahinda, j, 113 

* 4 J 


5 T 7 

Saftghanhm nr monaHTeiy h i. 1704 71 
SsUgram Singh, cenotaph oh at Udavpar, 
ii. 165-166 

I Sangkaluk, Siam, temples at, iL 411 
.Vankutapiini, temples at t l 765 
iim k or.i - arma, htngo/ Rasjiinir .’SSs-doj 

a.D.h ir -G5 

Sftfiklsj t capital of a tit, L 5S 
Sapada + pagoda at h iL, 346 
SamcepLii architecture si" India, jj, ifi6- 
3 247 iHvinons of Kyle, E SB -190 
S 3 ri,-dtw'Bh aF Bhltvrmcjinrar, i\ r qS 
Safi temple (CliMdj) ncu rmmb nnan iL 
_ 4 a 7 

Sanputra^ retie Casket of, L 63 h 7] 
yarjLh«]+ Lmibs and mi'i^ue *t t it. 233 ; 
Pavilion, 335 

5 imilh r Liit ionnd at, i. 59; Snip*, 7 E - 
75 f y^P 175* s. 152, 153 ; Capital* 
i. 307 iwfe 

Sarp^i cave, Udavagiri, it 12 
SiEE-bahd temple at G^lmr.n. 137-13K; 
atNagddp I4E140 

^takarni 01 AaLivjlu-iEta, the Andhra 
dymaty, i, 21; ^.[akami I, I nr, 155 
k.c.K ii4, iir ir, 31 
Sfl.t dMi* st a pat, i. 71 
Sail, bnmLng place at pampflUi p L iga, 2B4 
S 3 t MahaH Msada at Fntonnamw4 p t. 
HS-24&, iL .^4 

^arrimjaya Jautd temples near PaliEio^, 
iL 24-30 

-S^yam-dcja. Siam, ii. 373 404 

StmLpture*, Indian* L 35 .^| E Inland- 
hara mn njWteries, 218-219 
StiMY« Pa,?* a ,343, 3+4 
SdactiaiTiya or Keijatissorim ft difaba, 

c 1 i35r . 

Seqtul, Java, structure a t k iL 442 
Seta mnnaslery, Tibet, L 294 
Sfltbietan, ij, 352 

Serpent - worship, l 43, iL 71, 390; 
Temples, 443. 444 

Sctvu, OJ '-thosiiond Eempks/'Jira* iL 
434 ; Flap, 435 

Smdlptir* KoAhmlr, capital rtE>m p L 256 
ShihaarEi toniib of Jahangir at fc it 304- 
joJ 

S hihdherE, p]an of Ionic monastery ut p L 
3lS : Lome pillar, 21S 
Shih Hnmadin l m^ue of r ,Tj-{ciijgar T iL 
^ 333 

Jahan, L 265, |L 1761 Ilia works. 

307 3^°. 

Shahjahil ijiibiif, modern Deltu x iL roft 
Shah Mir of Koahmlr, L 272 
Shahr-l- Bahlot* racavalims at, 1. 21 q 
S hSliniiir garden5 r Ka&hcntr, L 262-265, 
iL 304 ; BelbL *99 
ShirqE archjtKture at Jaunpur, ii. tSS 
SherShiihp IL 284-287 ; His E-.srnb, -f", 

J tS, 287-288, 292 
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-^hibibii-d- ]>ln iJjnSaiLLg ii + ig^ 196 
ShUitO temples in Japan, iL 4^6, 497, 502 
bbfl^uQ f&2accs p Japarip ii_ 500 
Shoie or Aiera trtTiptc_ at M3 maWfcpif**. 


14 h 


ip 3^1 

ShwerPn^rjn pagoda, 4 j Ran£Toon. EL 142, 
344 , 34^-347 

Shwf-Jalk at Amajapura* ii, 357 
Sbw^JIma-nfou pagoda/ Ftuu, ii 
344 1 34^1 FJan r 343 
StiWe-TsljafltTaEi pagoda, ii, 349 
Shure-rjgon pagL^da, near Fogim it. 349 
S ^i present capital^ ft. 404; 

SukhodaFa and Aymhii. 404, 40 1 ; 
IW^fccHk. 410 T Wi wj; 

Siddhaflaih temple,, Kangri, L 301 
Sidhpur, Gujarat, temple-sat, iL 3to 
Si^bi Shih, BhfltdiikjB, kint Of 
Kashmir fljfj-1416 A.D.), i, *SJ, 

263-265. 267. 272 

-SikaBdaia, tomb of AkbartiL iL 29^-301 
->]kharai or apiic% Tin^JlaSp L 322-326 
SJktitni, temple* in, L 293 
Jjlidilyji, Harsbavajd liana,, king m u 
Sjnahatg-TEski (cmple, Kashmir. L aes. 
263 WJV 

Smbjftttnc of Sinphu-Mih*yS, pagoda m 

Mingim, u, 349 

Singuari, Java, '{empte „|, jj. 4 , D _ ^ 
b 44 1 

SkngliJnl, gedde.^ or demon, | r 28c rate 
Siopal tse icnlpturc, L 226, 227 
Sid-majrhicave, Eihir, £ 133 
l51vm + wljesl reposentatiod-, L 4 j f 44 
“*! 344 . J 5 S P ii 120 

Skandagupt,, ting 46s a , d . }f L 33i 

St “™- ar^iicEtarillj treated, ii. 185 
^ bj^, 241 J 

SriiLia-scisIjrttanuj, iL 443. 444 

Soratrw ttmpr^ al Gadik, i 42? ; At 

Mukhahngani, j£ n 4 
- mndth temple, Gujarat, l 27. ii. 34 ■ 

SdianathjiuT, Mysore, Km** leapt* at, 
^ 4 J 7 ;tww* 4 jS 
Sompa|]e t jtambFu at, L uSt 
Son.ijriirh, Bundelkbaad, Jnl na temples 
11. Oi r 

Scmiri fun* or rtupj, L 72 
™ h ™™ cave, Raigir, L I rn l7 z J9 * 
Sop^a or SupirA Stupa, i. S 7 *LJ/ igj' 
Spean Ta.-on, Ksga bend from, ii 378 
£" 01 t *"V > m Cawlradij, if. 

■ Sr ^“ I- m : coined Jains, 

P* 7 a; cempks, 74 , tJ ,i, 7. 

J“ni Iwt, ii 3 

*J of Gaja Lokili.nl, goddess of fortune, 

» 56 r 42,, Si. .1, IS, 

^rt AUata tower at Chitor, ti. j view, 
5 $ 


J 3 Inagar, Kashmir* L 25b ; piJlarst, 257; 

J^nn Myjid at, ii. 3J3; Hamadaw 
„ mostpe at, 133; new, 334 
■j riiing.i m of .Sering^jn, pLLlared hall a.l h 
pS*rt> 369; view of tempk, 371 
iri iuilom temple, i. 171 unit, 408 : plan, 
409 

Sfiin-f'tian-^im-po, Tilictun king f..r. 

uj£> A- Pj I, intfoduued Buddtli&m intn 

Tifjft, i i «94 

SumJilm, l S4| 56,61; At Hindu 
tentpicE, 3&Sj Jxitui, ii, 51, gj ; 
i.uinviyuhkeri, 81 ; At Purt, 106 
Statistics, i. 4S-49 

Statues ‘ ut Sa^tnwa and Aukana, j, 245 
rrr/e: GwalUf, ii. 4S : Non <;r mg i, 

5 S, 7 ?; -IjuvanaBelgnli, 71; K.trkali, 

72 i i ^',73 

A " ltls translation of ilie 

Rajataratigini,' L 8 ns// 
cle pis of Tupe*, i. 20, S4 , 62-75 ; 5 tdpa 
worship, 6d [ Stiipai Of Chaitvu ?n 
Vwl, 277 

Submhnianyft tcmp-e, Tanjot, £ 365 
Sodima cave, RifiUr, i, 130. 132, 133 
5 tlkhmiiya p early capital of Ssaip, ii. 404 

^ Ja'i'ij gisap of cempl^j ii. 439; 
Their racmbl ancc toediBc« in Yucatan 
and Mcadcn, 439 

Sntdngaoj, n«r Mongtr. vvhiia at, n 175 
Snlrtnptn, (Ope »t, i. 91 ; small model 
frmud an rhe lnpe ± 151 + 153 
^urnatrik, u, 41^ 

Sun ttfufliiLpt ii. 106 
junga djuisiy {cir 1S0 70 *.c. |, i. 21 
StljiarsTS, Jfiina itllpa of. B | Mathuri, i, 
HO 

Suraj Mall of Bhomtpst^ it. ij$ 

S. trkh Atj[Ldr t Kabul, i. 6i; Tops, po 
ijurya, t&c Sun godj %Urcs of. i. j;3, 

301 ;; ii. td, 434 
—- Naraysn. £ 262, Vi. io6 
S^.rynpdsakns, S*m worihippers, i ryS 
bu^rtrtbhuinJ. in Lo wer Banna L 10. 

^ »■ 

bwil, dboorrriei J. fi 9> 93r Jto 
iwaraitikianith, lempte of, Nepul, i. 275, 
3 ? 5-279 

Sw^dmharft Jaias 4 i£ ^ 7 

-lyih or leogriif emblem, L 44a 

or t (Kj of the Chinese. iL 467, 

m 4 p 

T, idpa;ri + Lempi^ if; j. 4^- j \lew* of 

GfipOram. 4^ 

T.igaung, earl* apttal of Brtrmi, ii. 3s3r 

1ah-kh?inia t eelEari^ ii, 231 
Tai Maball, mmpuimn with the 
Purhenom u* 1S4; ar^hiteet, 306 H*t* j 
Uie monument 313 : T i CWl 3r 4 ; plan 
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r.ij MaLiill {eitUinutJ\~ 

und Lilian, 315; detiili, tobtjdbgs, 

dEi p jifi 

T:i Ken, Cambodia., temple at, jj F 399 
Takbl-LRahni, monsjEcrv ar, j, aio; 

pLana^ 313 ; uch« P 258 
TAkLht ^SttlAinirin, Kashmir, old tenipEe 

atdJ. 354 , 26^ n?ic r ~2fz ; li, 1J 4 
ITiikshiuili, Tamila, asdenl capital in 

Panjibj L 1 t f 36 p 99, jr? 

IaJ^u Caves, Siureshtfi, L 179, 1.% 
Tjtfh&ni, pagoda at* |L 344 
T^miJ race and cognate peoples, t. 33-33: 
30,* 

Tanjor, L 206; great temple at + 307, 
302; diagram plan of the TempEe, 
303; View, 364; Temple afSubnih- 
hsn nya, 365 3 Court in the palace, 415, 

. 

Tpntnc images, L 43 
Ta Prohm, temple at, IF. 396. 400 
Tfuramangalam. rernple at, i. 407 
TashidirLg- temple, Sikhim, j, 295 
TashMhun-pj, cemetery at, i. 213 ; 

_ monastery, 293 fm4f, *94 
Tatta, tomb of iNawab Sharia Kbits tiear< 
it. aSt 

Titvkgamjii eav«, Khindagtri, LL 17, 

1S 

TiTeTBier, M. J. B;„ « Mathart. ii. 

j?r 

T 4 iila_ Sic Tahftbifili 
Tec, Burmese A?/; fifth! ot a Stupa. i 
S6 + 70 And «**, 145, ii 344, 346, 352, 
3P4 

TejahpiU* 1 * temple at Abu, ii 36, 4D r 

p]an h 41 ^ dome, 42 

Temple*; AM, iL 36 ; AhmadAbSd. 65 ; 
Alholc, L jiO F iL lip; Ajmlr, GK : 
Amnltaij l6l; Ambarnqi]|, 14; AmuS, 
56; A’nmtipur, i. 264 ; Bangkok. ii„ 
410; (Monni). ™ ; Biaknri, 

i, 15: Enroll, ii. 133, Debit* L 437; 
Senary IL l£l j Bhaugarh, « : 
Efckaniy^r+i. 266: Bhamut, 159 ; Bhu: 
gStJDi lfcj Ehavatterwar, Li. 99 p Boto- 
BmJflr. 420 ; Utiodahan, 15J ; cim- 
bodm. jSo ; Chaadjamir 13a j Chinese, 
451 ; ^Oiidambuin, L 373 ■ Chitor, 
35a; Colombo, 339; ConjiVHram, 
35 F r Jtelhi* ii 66 t Dreng plateau, 
43 PS GiUttdaSipalm^ 363; GImar, 32. 
34 ; Gwaltar. 137, 153 : Cyan tse T L 
194 i Gyiia^piir, ii 54 * Halebld. i. 
442 ; irfanamkouda, 432 - Ifokujo* iL 
409 ; Ho nan, 461; JUjritijj, '4S6 ■ 
Ita-gamE. 49 J i Ittagi* L 434 f Jagan- 
n ’ l[lu u+ s ° S ; Jf™* t K«iarak p 
93 i i KaSnaj;, -6S j. KiLniiiiiapiT, 

159 1 KhajEtrdho, 49, 14a; KSragiama, 
2961 >radur:i, l 391 ; STartind, 259 j 
Mend u: B Ii 42S 1 Mudabidri, 75 3 


5*9 

-MLikltalingam. 45; Miilat. i. 2703 
Nigda, ii, 14}^ j Kejtfl. 1. 2803 Pa girt. 
11. 361: Findrethan, L 267; Patan, 
28 j ; PtTtadakal, jsi, 35 = , iL%. 117 . 
Payer, L 368; PflmjoBgchi, 296: Poona, 
sL 13P- KinmJVMAn^ i. 3S0; Kanpur. 
Ji. 45 i Wnathp«r p L 437 j Snnigarh, 
ai- 62; Jravana PctgnLa. 74; Ariiang^n, 
i. 36S t Arf Aaitam, 40S Sukti, Ei. 
439 I Tanj nr. i. 362 : Tashidiri^, 295 ; 
Tinncveily, 392; Timvi|Qr F 366 r 
Udayaptu, ji 146; Vdlnr, l 369 ; 
VijaywMfaj, 4Di 
Tcmplei in Vcdsc times, iL S8 
T^anoja pageda at Osaka, it. 499 
Tilr, winterQial Cbutv& at ? i, 125, 3J9 
Teaha Lima Erdenl. mortumemg in, L 
294, iL 463 

Tliai Ruktunn sEfipa, Sirtdb, L too 
TbatQn or ThabtLLrt. ii. 356. 357 - peigoda 
ai, 35S- 364 

1 hatpyinrtyti temple, at Pngftn, iL 334 ; 

plan. 362 ; lecTinot 363 
Thetn,, an ordinatiun hill in Burma, iL 
356,406 

(iSfi'iT/Jj, goddesses in Cam- 
bodi*. ii. 2S9, 397, 39S 
J hLisaWiida,. temple at r iL, 363 
Thomsnn 1 M t. J r , his photographs i>f ibe 
Srcm Semple at Angkor Vat, iL 37a, 
384, jSs, 387-389 

Thupdrima, d^gaha, AnnrilLlhHpnra, L 
2 33 i pillars, 235, 237 ; Temple at 
l^oh innarnwa, 247 

Tabef ■: exdtLiion of tiaveSSm, i, 2^0: 
Worship of tombs of rh e Grand Salmas' 
and number arM cliametor oF its 
rnonastetirs, 39 1 - Pnrala, 290 ; Gran- 
Lsc t Z94 

Tiger cave or Mg^-grtmpM, Udayagm, 
11. |6 

Tigow^, Eecnple at r ii. 133 
Tlmutlingj TarLar coaquerar, 1169-1405. 

_ jL 197, 229 

rv*tcs vf temple in China, ij. $$i r 

46I, 464, 4S8, 5DO 

TLonevelly. EmpTe aL H i. 392- Dimen- 
aaona, details, r?te. p ^94 
Tfrtha nkaras or Ti rthakaru, Jaina sainis + 
i. 41, ii. 4. 5* 13 

TiramaM &liyyak t i. 305 ; IJi* ehmttii, 
3*6; Dimensions* cc?St and orciMnenia- 
tion, 387; View in + 5S9 3 kai^ 
gnpuram. 390 

Tintpati temple*, 1,404 and rwtt 
Tirrtvslbhr, temple, Chingalpat dtittict* L 
366 naft 

TLravitur temple. Tartjor district* L t66- 

3 * 3 . 374 Ha*, 379 

Tombs : Iiijafrur, ii. 27.3 : Batwi, 340 ; 
Cambay, 34I ; Chinese, 465= Delhi 
^Qtd), 209* 217; Gwiliar, (53 
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T*nnbs {teniirttuif';— _ 

Gojaf&i. 23a. 244 t jmtfpwn 1 . 33 ( . 
MudahidrL So; Sflrtnd«fc * 9 »s S»i. 
fchei, 13 +: S)pri, n<ar Gwltiar. =iO; 
SariT, 339; Taj Malull. 313 : Tat la. 
3S1 ; L'rUypUf, i 6 j . 

TodU of Buddha, its sanctity, shrank, 
mietalsonS, etc,, i- 63, S $5 . 

Topes 01 Stupas of the RqddblSis: UMir 
fora) and purpose, 1. 54 * “ * P™' 4 
bidoPt 66; Lxample « Sanchi. 6S: 
Acctnapammrats of tlw*c structures, 
7 0 s BirnMl and Bibir, 71-75 S>'*- 
^mdlii’kabaithsk, 75-76; Rodh-Gnya, 
70-So; Ama rivati, So. 3 1 ; Gandhis, 
34 S9 ; fttliliihdd group, 89 : BuMWJj 
oq j Sullinjnll, ul: Cfcakpat and Ah 
MasiLd, or ; Ahin Fed), 93Main- 
kyiSa. 94-99; Bhatliptcdu. 34 sJ^S- 
gnyyapeta, 34* Si; Thai Rukbun, 

I OP 

Tcrans, L US- Sit Gateways 
Tori-i, gateway Lfcfeie Shinto temple* in 
Japan, i. IIS, iL 493^ 497 , 

Towers ChilLvr, iL 59 ! 

Thom, 394- ; ftantin r 

47 ° *. t 

Tie* ah-d Serpent Worihlpi n 14 , 2Q H 4 J, 
44 ; Tec* Wocihip, iDSi iq3 ' **. 7 1 
Trtfollci.l anrhef, L a 53 
TrikikttnA* temp!*, at Gaowp 1* 437-4;® 
Trirama symbol, i. 49 S *t ^Sinchi, it6 ; 

Amaxav^U, 113-124 ; Bbu.>i- 136 
Tudi hit It chaUya- in 341 
TjjftJimiWU (Ch{il^manS t temple, EnnnS. 

u* 354 , 362, 363_ . 

TughLac^ihid , at Old Delhi, ii- 19® t n]31 h 

*1, U 5 p _ . _, 

Tialja Una, caves at funnar, i- I5& 
Tupayi>n nc S±npftrlm^ pag™ near 
bigatngn tL 343 

Turner's Embaiiy to Tibet., 1. II3 


UnAYAtilltip Katali, caves it, L iBo [ ii. 

9-17 . ... 

Udnyapuf, Gwalior, temple at, h- >47 * 
d(w h 146 

UdaypcTi Mewtfj Mahisatl neat, il 165 : 

palttCCr J72 

Ujjain kingdom, i- 24* + GhitS At. 14 

I Si „ . t 

U-k>an£, Chinese pilgrim. i. and 

W*> 

Umif KJiel tope, L 90 

Umbrella* oft i%as v chnityis^ i 7a, 

95, Wp t 5 2 

UpaJi Them. at £"■£*** n- 35 s J 
CpdUnm a Jama monastery, in 27 1 
Upa^h^arilaor t-posathagari, HuddhisC 
meeting hftll, i- 24a- ii- 4 ™ *#* 
Crchir Bnndcikhaftd, p^tace it, m 1 7* 


Vahnalsai^ GujasiTs Kirtti-stimiibM at, 

VtihUkil, Bakiiiana, it ^ 

YaiciyaftiihA temple^ K L 

VaTuiShanllJt traiple, « Con]>™^W r n 

vJdli, ili' l TiThul 1 it It, 1 3 *p 3 + 

V&hvi AvB.Ti.rus, > 41,4*1 Vaiihna^ 
ifmpks in NepaJn 2^7 
VAjEPiihlm MarulaJa- i. 2S0 
Valihhi dyntLstv U*r. 6 oo- 77 Qh ^ *+* 

Va^th of ^Viniyil, Kashmir, temples 

aU 1 - 2*7 . 

Ves-tdpaWs templc f Gtfnitt 33 
Yas^bfindlm, Uoddhkt PjWrmtb, 1- 

yR the mater rridSnstue fff a Camhodiim 
temple, ii. 406 

-Phil temple* ii. 375 

-Sis&vBjj tempic al Sukhodaya, u- 

343 i 400 r 4 H 

Vmilts, in 349. 353 n 3 S 4 i 3 .ih 
Vtdi. o Hindu altar, h, 123 
Yedk worship, i 39 " 4 t , 

VcHoffi t 396 ^ view Hif portico of temple, 
597 ; Compound pillar, 399 
Ventura, General, topes opened by, n 

Vidyhdlvls, Jaina gO>Jdesses oF know¬ 
ledge, ii- 42 

yidvidharapmam, chaitya recnJUfts, n 
^ * 

Vimne'i Travel B in Kashmir, l S 5 3 
Vihdras, or monasteries, L 55, 170; 
I>bLEnm t 172; Malaniia, *73 * Sllhan- 
&nf. 175: Sirrtitil, l 7 S; ^=«^ 

Ciivtf, 177 * * Sl ; Kft*. 183 ■ is». 

AjanU, 18^-196; Bkgh T 197 . 
tiura, 201-205; Vgay&mma, 24*! 
OtanlapUTl and Yikramiuila, 293 
Mjavttvafai:: View oFcity -gatew %y r *- 3 11 * 

, 460 ; utstroyedi by the Mahamadbtns 

in 1505, 401; Plan oF the temple of 
Vstthiiaiswamin, 402 l view faf porch, 
403; Palaces, 41a ; Garden pft»i 3 kn at, 
416, 417 1 biiar, iL a6G 
^[J^viraTnA monastery, CeySflTK i- 23^ 
Md/jf ■ Yihira, 142 

Vikrania-rSli monastery (near Kotg^OftJ^ 
L 193 ttfif* 

Vjmata's temple. Mount Abii 1 is. 30-40- 
Yimflnas or shrines and i'ikharai, L 
309, 

Yipar^i Buddha, n 275 
VLmmgSjis taltv or tank. In 11^2 
Vmniipwram+ temple M + L 407 
Yishnn, identified with Suiya, L ad2, 
263 : second Avalara at Angkor V^t, 
ii. 3S6 ; Vishnu devuli, Ceylofti h 248 


X 
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Viirakirnta-, Buddhist cave, E|lra P i. 

159-162,. ii. 121 
N'isv.-ipisan Jitakii, i. sij 
V kfWif Lernplc, tkuiim.iL 151; View, 
l£2, 155 

^vnj'bnnlp gnardLun demon, L 2&1 neff 
Vydlii, convention^] h^nres nr lion*, £ 
33 ^ 359 , 3 ^o. 3 * 3 . 396, 39 S h + a a , 
436 mrtt; +4- 

Walt., Great, of Chinif it. 483 
VV^nsj-ai, icmplen. at, i. 267 
Wau-rb-gt temple, Poto nruintwa * L 
nr 47 

Uhvb nr itep-ivella, i£ 339, 240 
WraanUr*, now Beina^ar* L 67 s 
JaUifci, 11*, 213 

Western Omitji hulEj, L 133-169 
Window Pi Ahnwiakd, iL 237 ; ai Nan- 
W*r Burma, 355 

Qodtn ajchitetiure, k 51; Wnod^o 

ve ratidatis, 17b ‘ Temple#., rimilajity 
Id Lhe wooden arcbiteciure of Sweden 
*nd Hwwiy, 2S6.2SS; Kashmir, 


Wind 

*'vS 


s** 


at Jfrlnagar, ii, 333 33;; 
In Burma,, 369 

Wniancal or Oration] „ L 45s ; klrtti- 

fdumhhns at. 434 

\ AKSiiAj a detftan ^uaidio.n, L 142 
Yftkltthiji, p#£;k]i it, iL 49a 
V*jna AJ e**c, Xasilt, i, 187 ; PjIJar in. 
16 S 

Vavana-de/aj ii, 373 mfr 
Vayili Kesari, legemlaiy king of Orissa, 
„ “* 93 

Vcdo {Tokiojp civile, iL 499 
Venflr, ated Jaina statue ftt d i£ 73 
Yae-ehf tribe, invaded Bukina, i, ag, £6 
\ ucalan architecture and early lavantse, 
ii. 4JQ 

Y nug-lo. tomb of, ii. 466-468 

ZAl?.-tM.- r AmCHn , S tomb at Jrinarni, x. 
453 , 234 - 272 

ionises satrap, coin of, founJ at Mikn i- 
kyalfl, L 95 

Eiirata or shrines of Mdtlim Tin, p r 27* 
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